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PREFACE. 


IT  may  be  well  to  say  beforehand  that  the  following 
chapters  were  not  written  with  a  light  heart,  without 
a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  writing  such  things,  or 
by  a  very  young  man.  They  wrere  written  by  one 
who  has  for  years  felt,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  amount  of  misery  in  the  world,  and  especially 
in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  is  an  awful  subject  to 
look  full  in  the  face.  He  has  felt  that  the  tendency 
of  religion  is  not  so  much  to  struggle  manfully  to  les- 
sen it  as  to  offer  consolations  for  it.  It  is  a  minor 
point  to  say  that  these  consolations  least  reach  those 
who  need  them  most,  though  we  think  this  is  true.  It 
is  much  more  important  to  note  that  the  habit  of  offer- 
ing them,  instead  of  boldly  attacking  evil,  breeds 
spiritual  affectation.  And  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  human  spirit  should  have  a  greater  enemy  than 
this.  The  writer  has  ever  before  him  the  constant  as- 
sertion that  at  the  moment  of  death  there  will  be  to 
him  one  supremely  poignant  anguish,  the  anguish  of 
having  no  part  in  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  But 
if  this  be  so,  there  must  be  one  anguish  greater  yet, 
that  of  having  caused  others  to  cease  to  have  part  in 
it.  And  this  being  irremediable  must  be  a  fatal  fore- 
closure of  the  hope  of  pardon.  These  sentences  are 
written  down  to  shew  that  the  writer  has  ever  worked 
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under    this   abiding    consciousness    of    the   supreme 
moment,  and  of  what  he  will  feel  then. 

And  these  very  sentences  are  written  to-day,  because 
this  very  morning  he  has  heard  an  elderly  and  reverend 
clergyman  instruct  the  benefit-club  of  a  country  parish 
that,  when  the  books  are  opened,  the  whole  awful  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  they  have  accepted  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death.  A  nd  this  was  said  very  emphatically,  and 
even  in  disparagement  of  the  mere  question  of  whether 
they  had  been  temperate,  sober,  and  had  helped  others 
on  the  general  understanding  that  in  this  way  they 
could  best  be  helped  themselves.  And  such  words, 
spoken  amid  all  the  impressiveness  of  club-walking 
day,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  William  Barnes,  fell  at 
least  with  strong  significance  on  the  ear  of  one  to 
whom  more  than  two-thirds  of  life  were  over,  and  who 
had  just  set  his  hand  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  follow- 
ing work.  Yet,  without  such  impressive  words,  the 
whole  sentiment  underlying  them  had  been  present  to 
the  writer  at  every  moment  of  composition,  and  very 
long  before  composition  began.  And  many  and  many 
a  moment,  when  perhaps  from  his  own  cowardice  death 
seemed  to  be  very  near  him,  had  accentuated  the 
thought.  And  indeed  what  was  the  influence  that  bred 
the  book  ?  The  idea  that  life  is  ebbing  away  and  that 
something  must  be  done  with  it.  And  then  he  has 
repeated  to  himself,  and  not  without  fear, 

Unprofitably  travelling  towards  the  grave, 
Like  a  false  steward  who  has  much  received 
And  renders  nothing  back. 

We  cannot  alter  the  phrase  of  Wordsworth,  but  we 
should  be  sorry  to  imply  that  we  have  received  much, 
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and  indeed,  without  grimaces  of  our  own,  it  will  as 
lawyers  say  appear  by  the  document.  But  this  at 
least  it  seems  fit  to  say,  that  the  writer  is  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  question  of  whether  man  is  to  live 
by  authority  or  by  reason  is  a  question  beside  which 
all  other  practical  questions  of  a  given  day  sink  into 
insignificance.  The  whole  of  life  is  implicitly  involved 
in  it.  Not  least  the  impressive  village  scene  which  we 
have  just  left  ;  and  the  thousand  amplifications  of  that 
scene,  most  grand  or  most  grotesque  as  may  be,  between 
China  and  Peru.  The  present  essay  is  a  poor  and 
feeble  one.  It  should  be  set  out  with  wider  knowledge 

o 

and  illustration  in  every  direction.  But  the  important 
question  is  this  ;  does  it  travel  in  the  right  direction  ? 
and  could  the  skeleton  of  its  thought  be  rightly  padded 
with  the  flesh  of  wider  illustration  at  the  hands  of  men 
of  greater  learning  ?  A  man  living  under  the  fear  of 
death,  and  feeling  that  if  anything  is  true  of  him  it  is 
that  he  loves  his  fellow  men,  and  would  do  anything 
to  be  a  humble  instrument  to  set  them  in  the  right 
path  or  to  point  out  the  wrongness  of  a  wrong  one,  and 
who  feels  too  that  some  immediate  work  of  practical 
benevolence  was  less  what  he  seemed  intended  to  do 
than  the  developing  of  a  contention  which  has  the 
widest  and  deepest  practical  importance,  may  face 
death  not  without  fear,  is  there  any  one  who  can  ?,  but 
with  the  humble  assurance  of  having  tried  to  be  useful, 
if  he  writes  an  essay  every  line  of  which  is  dictated  by 
the  thought  of  what  is  really  good  for  mankind  in  the 
ultimate  future.  And  the  most  orthodox  may  say  of 
such  an  essay  in  the  words  of  Burke,  "  My  antagonist 
is  my  helper."  For  if  every  word  of  this  essay  be  both 
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false  and  silly  the  issue  is  we  hope  clearly  put,  and 
should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  preachers  it  can  at  least 
supply  them,  without  their  needing  to  mention  it,  with 
the  material  for  making  good  their  own  position.  We 
are  convinced  too  that  too  great  acquiescence  in  human 
evil  is  the  result  of  very  genuine  piety  ;  and  that  acqui- 
essence  in  human  evil  is  a  terrible  thing.  And  that  the 
ventilation  and  debating  of  any  subject,  whose  discus- 
sion gives  hopes  of  happiness  becoming  at  last  accessi- 
ble to  larger  numbers  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
preventible  misery  being  at  last  prevented,  is  a  service 
of  religion  which  may  make  the  approach  of  death  a 
bearable  thing,  not  less  perhaps  than  a  difficult  acqui- 
escence in  a  complicated  creed. 


JUNE  i,  1891. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

NOT  very  long  ago  it  happened  to  us  to  be  reading 
a  remarkable  work  dictated,  we  believe,  from  his 
death-bed  by  a  remarkable  man.  It  seems,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  to  have  been  the  intention  of  that  re- 
markable man,  who  felt  himself  overtaken  by  the 
evident  approach  of  death,  with  his  brain  not  a  fourth 
part  cleared  of  what  he  felt  might  be  of  value  to  man- 
kind, to  gather  up  whatever  basketsful  remained  to 
him  in  the  few  remaining  days,  and  to  give  to  such  as 
cared  to  read  the  history  of  a  man  who  had  worked 
and  suffered,  a  picture  of  how  the  world  of  thought 
and  purpose  had  appeared  to  him,  and  appeared  to 
him  then.  Naturally,  here  and  there,  he  gave  great 
offence,  but  the  book,  as  he  probably  foresaw,  is  of  real 
value  to  a  student  of  the  present  point  of  view  in 
serious  things;  and  more  especially  so  to  anyone  who 
looks  forward  to  great  ultimate  change,  great  improve- 
ment, great  spread  in  the  accessibility  of  happiness  to 
the  unhappy  and  the  ill-provided  crowd.  In  this  short, 
very  fragmentary,  but  suggestive  book,  occurs  this 
sentence,  truly  a  sentence  in  the  classic  meaning  of  the 
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word,  "  Religion  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master." 
The   writer   was,    we    think,    discussing   the    Roman 
Catholic  scheme,  and  his  own  near  approach  to  it  at 
one  period  of  his  life.     That  is  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, except  as  offering  some  explanation  of  how 
the  singular  words  come  to  be  there.     At  all  events, 
there  they  are,  written,  between  full-stops,  we  believe,  an 
unqualified  aphorism  to  all  time.     As  we  read  them  we 
received  a  serious  shock.     We  did  not,  at  the  moment, 
pause  to  meditate,  the  immediate  narrative  and  train  of 
considerations   offered  in  iton   an  engrossing  subject 
by  a  powerful  mind  were  too  interesting  to  us  for  that ; 
but  the  words  remained  with  us,  the  shock  given  by 
them  remained  with  us,  remained  and  fructified  within 
us  rather  than  dwindled  away,  till  at  last  it  seemed  to  be 
incumbent  on  us  to  clear  our  own  thoughts  at  least  upon 
an  all-important  matter,  by  meditation  and  even  by  the 
pen.     For  it  was  no  light-hearted  busy  statesman  who 
let  drop  these  words,  nor  was  it  a  worldly-bred  saga- 
cious writer,  who,  having  his  mind  occupied  with  many 
serious  subjects  of  the  hour,  did,  for  the  moment  that 
he  wrote  them  at  least,  believe  them  to  be  true ;  still 
less  was  it  any  kind  of  intellectual  or  idle  trifler,  whose 
word  on   the  matter  would  be  of  less  account.     The 
Reverend  Mark  Pattison  was  bred  up  in  a  cultivated, 
serious,  and  religious  household,  and  of  that  household 
he  was  the  member  in  whom  cultivation,  seriousness, 
and  the  religious  spirit  were  united  most.     He  spent  a 
laborious  and  earnest  life  in  improving  himself  to  the 
utmost,  in  improving  his  University  to  the  utmost,  and 
increasing  her  efficiency,  and  in  giving  to  the  world  in 
scholarly   books    the   well-grown  fruits  of  a   ripened 
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mind.  Surely  the  words  then  may  be  accepted  as 
true;  or  some  mistaken  choice  of  conduct  in  the  writer, 
weighing  upon  a  conscientious  spirit,  or  perhaps  some 
mistaken  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  world, 
growing  and  growing  for  centuries  unchecked,  can 
alone  account  for  such  an  aphorism  from  such  a  man. 

And  it  occurred  to  us  again,  that  perhaps  the  best  way 
to  clear  our  thoughts  upon  such   a  point,  and  to  find 
out  where  the  mistake  lay,  would  be  to  figure  ourselves 
as  questioning  some  work-a-day  child  of  the  world  on 
whom  the  full  burden  of  every- day  temptation  fell,  as 
to   what   he   or   she    understood,   we  do  not   say    by 
religion,  for  in  that  would  be  involved  a  definition  of 
an  abstract  term  of  some  complexity,  but  as  to  what 
he  or  she  understood  by  being  religious.     We  have 
been    more    than    once    reminded    to    our    good    by 
another  great  son  of  Oxford,   Mr.    Jowett,  in   one  of 
those    sermons    which    he    too    rarely    vouchsafes    to 
preach  to  us,  that  the  highest  types  of  virtue  which 
man  has  hitherto  produced  are  probably  to  be  found 
among    the    very    poor  :    that    the    servant-girl,    the 
footman,    the  housekeeper,   or   the   minor  clerk,    who 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  good  and  have  not 
turned  back,  meeting  as  they  do,  the  enormous  forces 
of  immediate   temptation,    are,   when  they  stand    the 
press   of  the    storm,    the  highest   types    of  goodness 
which  humanity  exhibits.     If  then  we  were  to  question 
one  of  these  who  might  in  no  ironical  sense  be  called 
our  masters,  what  kind  of  answer  can  we  suppose  our- 
selves to  receive  from  them    as  to  what  it  is   to  be 
religious  ?     Assisting  their  imperfect  phraseology,  but 
not  directing  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  should  reach 
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some  such  central  idea  as  this  :  that  to  be  religious  is 
to  be  good  at  all  hazards,  to  obey  the  inner  voice  and 
the  higher  voice  at  all  hazards,  and  to  have  no  reserved 
ground  of  indulgence  or  cherished  luxury  to  which  the 
inner  voice  should  not  penetrate  with  an  imperious 
call.  It  seems  to  us,  and  we  are  sure  it  would  so 
appear  to  such  practical  exponents  of  the  religious 
spirit  as  those  to  whom  we  suppose  ourselves  to 
appeal,  that  in  this  absolute  abandonment  of  any  re- 
served' ground  from  the  domain  of  the  conscience  lies 
the  very  essence  of  religion.  And,  still  thinking  of  all 
practical  exponents  of  goodness  in  whatever  class  of 
life,  we  may  then  safely  turn  to  the  catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  there  what  do  we  find 
written  ? 

Question  :  What  is  thy  duty  towards  God  ? 

Answer :  My  duty  towards  God  is  (among  several 
duties  which  do  not  in  any  way  qualify  the  force  of  the 
words  which  we  are  about  to  quote)  to  love  Him  with 
all  my  heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul,  and 
with  all  my  strength. 

The  three  divisions  of  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul, 
are  obviously  intended  to  embrace  all  possible  qualities 
of  man,  and  the  plain  statement  is  that  all  pos- 
sible qualities  are  to  be  given  to  God  without 
reserve;  the  addition  of  the  fourth  division  of  strength 
appears  to  us  to  indicate  the  hearty  quality  of 
submission  with  which  the  gift  of  all  three  of  the 
possible  divisions  of  man  is  to  be  made.  It  may  be, 
however,  though  less  probably,  that  strength  is  in- 
tended to  mark  out  for  offering  a  further  division, 
consisting  of  the  bodily  powers.  In  any  case,  there 
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can  be  no  contention  but  that  the  teaching  of  the  cate- 
chism compels  the  unreserved  offering  of  the  whole  of 
man  to  God.  This  is  not  a  definition  of  religion,  but 
it  plainly  indicates  the  sphere  of  its  application  in  life 
to  be  universal,  and  it  offers  a  well-nigh  complete  con- 
trast to  the  perplexing  aphorism,  "  Religion  is  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master."  We  should  like,  however, 
both  to  test  the  matter  and  to  set  out  the  perplexity 
once  more  by  citing  a  well-known  Bible  text.  We  cite 
it  in  the  full  assurance  that  our  experience  will  be 
borne  out  by  that  of  many  a  reader,  when  we  say  that 
it  has  been  again  and  again  in  modern  life  applied,  not 
perhaps  by  the  poor  and  needy  of  whom  we  were  just 
now  thinking,  but  by  the  educated  and  earnest-minded 
as  an  engine  of  self-examination.  Ananias  is  asked  in 
a  famous  passage  whether  he  has  not  kept  back  part 
of  the  price  of  the  land.  Now  here  he  was  asked  a 
question  on  a  matter  of  business,  and  the  first  meaning 
of  the  words  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  proposition. 
But  we  would  confidently  ask  those  at  all  acquainted 
with  modern  religious  life  whether  the  words  have  not 
again  and  again  been  applied,  and  well  applied,  by  the 
earnest  Christian  as  a  convenient  and  impressive  means 
of  asking  himself  whether  there  is  any  secret  tract  of 
his  qualities  and  his  powers  which  he  withholds  from 
the  service  of  God ;  any  secret  tract  which  either 
remains  apparently  unaffected  by  his  prevailing  re- 
ligious spirit,  or  which  he  is  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously employing  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
quality  or  the  power  pull  him  in  a  contrary  way  to  the 
general  bent  of  his  footsteps.  If  so  he  found  it  to  be 
he  would  doubtless  go  on  to  remember  such  words  of 
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warning  as  those  that  spoke  of  the  eye  or  the  foot  that 
offended  the  man.  For  it  is,  we  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, a  matter  of  human  experience  which  need  not 
at  all  be  limited  to  the  practice  of  that  one  religion 
called  Christian,  though  the  experience  is  in  the  docu- 
ments which  have  established  that  religion  set  out  with 
a  magnificent  fullness  and  precision,  that  for  most  men 
the  difficulty  of  walking  in  that  path  of  obedience  to 
conscience  which  has  been  called  the  narrow  way  is 
especially  connected  with  some  one  set  of  powers  or 
qualities.  In  every  other  direction  it  seems  so  easy  to 
be  good,  but  in  this  particular  direction  there  seems  so 
much  difficulty  that  the  best  of  men  are  tempted  to 
begin  to  temporise,  and  the  more  to  temporise  as  they 
happen  to  be  of  more  subtle  gifts.  Perhaps  we  were 
not  intended,  they  say,  and  perhaps  this,  and  perhaps 
that.  They  begin  to  ask  themselves  questions  so 
singular,  that  it  will  be  well  for  them  if  a  flash  of 
light  be  turned  upon  their  spirits  by  that  sneering, 
perhaps,  but  penetrating  satire  of  the  French,  that 
"  II  y  a  des  accommodements  meme  avec  le  bon  Dieu." 
This  we  know,  that  in  proportion  as  such  temptations 
towards  a  small  piece  of  reserved  ground  have  been 
met  and  have  been  mastered,  in  such  proportion  are 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  saintly  character.  In  such 
proportion  as  we  see  a  man  marching  forward  towards 
what  it  is  given  to  man  to  know  of  perfection,  in  such 
proportion  we  may  rest  assured  that  such  searchings  of 
the  spirit  as  to  matter  reserved  for  himself  have  been 
known  and  have  ended  in  self-mastery.  If  this  be  so, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  advance  the  proposition,  confi- 
dent of  the  approval  not  of  Christian  moralists  alone, 
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what  becomes  of  the  perplexing  aphorism  that  religion 
is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master  ?  Clearly  little 
becomes  of  it  but  a  certain  little  which  turns  out  to  be 
very  much  indeed,  to  explain,  if  it  is  given  us  with- 
out straining  beyond  our  powers  to  do  so,  how  a  good 
man,  how  an  earnest  man,  a  very  highly  cultivated 
man,  and  a  man  too  who  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  most  phases  of  the  spiritual  life,  could  have 
come  in  our  day  to  give  forth,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  face  the  last  great  issue,  so  per- 
plexing a  statement. 

It  must  have  been  obvious  from  the  first  to  every 
reader  thus  far  who   has   ever   been   accustomed %  to 
attack  a  difficulty  of  thought,   that  the  perplexity  is 
verbal,   that  honest  definition  will   help   us,   and  that 
it    is    idle    to   be   drawing    out    sentences    about    the 
spiritual   life  when   a  plain  re-arrangement  of  words 
may   settle  the  matter.     The  writer  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  unaware  of  this,  only  he  has  persuaded 
himself  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  question  of 
definition    is  a   more    complex   one    than   the   casual 
reader  might  suppose,  and  was  only  to    be  carefully 
approached  by  some  presentation  of  the  alphabet  of 
spiritual    things.     We    may  be  able,    if  we   are  both 
honest  and  careful,  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  religion  ; 
we  may  be  able   to   arrive   at  some  picture  of  what 
it  is  not,  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  we  be- 
lieve that  it  ultimately   in  the  world's  progress  must 
be,    if  the   world    is  to  be    really  dominated    by   the 
highest  and   the  best  ideas  of  the   intellect  and  the 
spirit.     We  may,  we  think,  certainly  hope  to  arrive  at 
an  explanation  of  how  the   Reverend  Mark  Pattison 
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can  have  come  to  leave  such  an  aphorism  behind  him, 
and  yet  have  been  a  man  who,  as  we  firmly  believe, 
all  his  life  long  struggled  after  goodness.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  assured,  we  never  can  arrive  at  a  defini- 
tion of  religion  which  can  supersede  that  statement  of 
the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  that  our 
duty  towards  God  is  to  love  Him  with  all  our  heart, 
with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our 
strength.  One  thing  only  we  must  premise.  What 
may  in  a  sense  be  called  the  major  term  of  this  pro- 
position is  the  word  God.  We  may  be  led  so  to  alter 
or  modify  the  conception,  as  far  as  it  can  be  said  to 
have  a  conception,  of  the  word  God,  as  to  give  the 
proposition  a  bearing  and  a  practical  result  which  it  can 
hardly  be  said  at  this  moment  to  have,  in  accordance 
with  the  tenets  of  our  own  or  any  other  dogmatic 
Church.  But  that  re-arrangement  of  the  conception, 
if  we  may  choose  to  call  it  so,  or  perhaps  that  altera- 
tion of  view  as  to  the  limit  of  spiritual  things  once 
made,  then  let  us  say  assuredly,  if  the  present  essayist 
may  use  the  voice  of  assurance,  that  there  will  be  no 
further  question  of  keeping  back  a  part  of  the  price  of 
the  land,  or  of  having  a  small  plot  of  reserved  ground 
from  the  great  obedience  ;  there  will  be  no  question  of 
religion  being  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master,  but, 
as  before,  and  in  the  most  real  period  of  the  Christian 
faith,  it  shall  be  demanded  of  him  who  would  walk  in 
the  narrow  way,  or  who  would  be  religious,  or  would 
ask  his  duty  to  God,  that  he  love  Him  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  mind,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and 
with  all  -his  strength. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RUDIMENTARY    MAN    CONCEIVES    RELIGION. 

IT  is  not,  we  think,  unbecoming  to  say  that  the  few 
opening-  sentences  which  we  have  just  concluded  were 
exceedingly  easy  to  write.  They  deal  with  a  matter  of 
personal  experience  common  to  all  alike  ;  and  they  deal 
with  no  complex  body  of  distant  and  disputed  fact. 
But  if  we  would  not  be  hasty  and  ill-considered  in  our 
approach  toward  a  definition  of  the  word  religion,  and 
an  unravelling  of  the  tangled  skein  of  confused  thought 
which  seems  to  underlie  the  unfortunate  aphorism  of 
our  lately  deceased  moralist,  we  must  now  be  bold 
enough  to  write  a  short  chapter  of  exceeding  difficulty. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  us,  according  to  the  scheme  which 
we  have  sketched  out  for  ourselves  of  attacking  the 
outworks  of  our  subject,  that  the  difficulty  would  be 
lessened  for  us  if  we  put  it  off,  till  we  have  enlarged 
upon  less  disputed  matter.  We  propose  to  ourselves 
nothing  less  audacious  than  a  tentative  and  hypotheti- 
cal sketch  of  the  probable  upward  course  of  man,  at  the 
stage  when  this  awful  subject  must  first  have  begun  to 
weave  itself  into  him,  and  to  make  itself  a  part  at  once 
of  the  framework  and  of  the  furniture  of  his  mind. 
And  it  would  seem  to  be  a  presumptuous  thing  and 
somewhat  of  an  insult  to  such  audience  as  we  may  be 
honoured  with,  to  write,  as  it  were,  in  a  parenthesis  of 
such  a  stupendous  and  such  a  misty  subject,  without 
at  least  furnishing  evidence  of  having  equipped  our- 
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selves  with  all  the  information  which  has  hitherto  been 
presented  to  us  demonstratively,  or  laid  out  with 
reasonable  and  masterly  hypothesis,  by  the  leaders  of 
research  and  speculative  inquiry  in  this  domain.  But 
it  has  occurred  again  to  us  that  religion  is  above  all 
things  a  matter  for  a  plain  man  :  our  first  grapple 
with  the  subject  led  us  to  seek  illustration  from  the 
unknown  poor  and  from  the  kitchen,  though  we  were 
at  once  again  led  to  supplement  it  by  the  assumed 
mental  struggle  of  intellectual  men.  And  since  re- 
ligion, if  it  is  anything,  is  for  all  alike,  since  none  is 
too  lowly  placed  to  find  in  it,  if  it  be  real,  his  unerring 
guide,  and  none  so  highly  placed  as  to  dare  to  with- 
draw a  part  of  himself  from  its  direction,  surely  the 
unflinching  contribution  of  average  information,  of 
average  intelligence,  and  we  venture  to  add  of  com- 
plete honesty  of  purpose,  may  assist  in  removing 
clouds  from  the  daily  path,  in  giving  to  words  their  true 
significance,  and  when  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  their 
true  significance,  in  making  sure  that  there  be  no  draw- 
ing back  in  the  application  of  principles  to  every  part  of 
life.  The  fact  is  that  if  we  were  to  wait  till  all  that  such 
men  as  Mr.  Max  Muller  or  Darwin  have  proved,  or 
shrewdly  guessed,  about  the  early  life  of  man  could  be 
gone  over  and  digested  by  the  writer,  and  tabulated  in 
their  results  for  quotation  and  reference,  if  we  were  to 
wait  till  the  masterly  advice  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Jowett 
or  Matthew  Arnold,  as  to  the  literary  method  of  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  documents,  could  be  embraced  and 
presented,  such  an  essay  as  this  would  never  be 
written.  This  might  be  no  distressing  result,  but, 
given  the  inner  impulse  and  the  final  determination  to 
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follow  it,  accumulation  of  the  result  of  many  voices 
might  end  in  confusion  of  presentation,  and  in  a  subject 
matter  which  appeals  to  all  alike,  the  meditation  not 
unaided  by  external  information  of  a  plain  man  is 
humbly  offered  to  those  whom  it  may  meet. 

We  shall  ask  the  reader  roughly  to  assume,  as 
offering  probably  the  least  front  of  resistance  to  the 
growing  conviction  of  the  well-informed,  the  theory  of 
the  gradual  ascent  of  man  from  the  lowest  sources  of 
origin  which  the  mind  can  grasp,  and  we  think  we 
must  add,  as  a  necessary  part  and  parcel  of  such  an 
assumption,  his  gradual  ascent  from  different  indepen- 
dent centres  :  in  accordance  with  which  we  have  to  say 
that  groups  of  men  have  probably  sprung  up  upon  the 
earth's  surface  which  have  reached  independently  a 
certain  stage  of  civilization,  and  in  some  cases  a  complex 
stage  of  civilization,  without  ever  having  heard  of  any 
other  group.  And  even  after  this  hearing  of  another 
group,  we  may  perhaps  think  of  them  as  never  having 
come  to  hear  but  of  one  or  two  groups  immediately 
near  them.  If  there  be  anything  real  in  this  theory  of 
every  type  of  man  who  yet  exists,  or  who  has  passed 
away,  having  gradually  arisen  from  the  higher  types 
of  animal  life,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  to  each 
group  of  ascending  man  there  would  come  a  time 
when  he  was  sufficiently  elevated  in  type  to  look 
abroad  upon  the  external  world,  and,  as  a  process 
partly  independent  of  this  natural  act,  and  partly 
mysteriously  bound  up  with  it,  to  look  within  himself, 
and  in  a  blind  groping  way  to  co-ordinate  his  sensa- 
tions into  some  law  within  himself,  and  to  co-ordinate 
his  gaze  upon  the  vast  external  world  into  a  theory, 
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however  crude,  of  some  relation  between  himself  and 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  faint  breeze  and  the 
moaning  wind, 

And  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  heaven. 

When  Pope  wrote  his  rhetorical  couplet, 

Lo  !  the  poor  savage,  whose  untutor'd  mind, 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  Him  in  the  wind, 

we  feel  that,  as  would  be  natural  in  a  true  poet,  he  was 
upon  the  right  track,  and  that  in  this  direction  we  are 
to  look  for  the  upspringing  of  religion.  We  think  it 
well,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  real  distinction,  to 
separate  the  two  aspects  of  the  matter  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, the  outward  and  the  inward  view.  At  a  certain 
stage  in  his  upward  growth,  ascending  man,  in  his  contact 
with  his  neighbours,  would  find  himself  held  back  from 
certain  courses  of  action  affecting  them  which  might  at 
the  moment  appear  beneficial  to  him,  by  some  vague 
but  very  powerful  considerations  arising  within  him, 
considerations  which,  with  our  present  more  developed 
complexity  of  thought,  we  should  characterise  as 
growing  convictions  that  such  and  such  a  course  of 
action  was  wrong.  To  say,  however,  that  such  and 
such  a  course  of  action  is  wrong,  is,  in  fact,  a  statement 
of  such  exceeding  complexity,  and  involves  indeed 
such  a  complete  theory  of  some  kind  as  to  what  it  is 
that  holds  the  man  back  from  doing  it,  that  we  can  only 
present  the  difficult  little  word  with  a  statement  that 
we  are  aware  that  it  practically  represents  a  begging  of 
the  question.  At  all  events,  the  aspiring  savage  stays 
himself  from  a  contemplated  pleasant  deed  by  a  more 
or  less  vague  conviction,  that  though  there  is  no  occa- 
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sion  to  fear  that  he  will  be  immediately  punished,  yet 
he  feels  certain  that  he  will  be  punished  by-and-bye. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  express  any  preference  for 
the  views  of  either  of  the  two  main  classes  of  mental 
philosophers,  called  by  the  self-indicating  names  of  in- 
tuitional and  experiential.     It  is  well  known  that  ac- 
cording to  those  of  the  experiential  school,  all  the  ideas 
which  we  now  possess  on  every  subject,  including  the 
complex  ideas  which  we  are  now  enabled  briefly  to  call 
the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  are  simply  the  generaliza- 
tions of  human  experience  ;    that,  however  bestowed 
from  without  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  now  appear 
to  us  to  be,  yet  this  appearance  of  outward  bestowal  is 
simply  an  illusion,  produced  mainly  by  the  extreme 
length  of  the  human  story,  and  the  small  part  of  that 
story  which  we  have  been  habituated  to  grasp  ;  and 
that  the  derival  of  these  ideas  from  man's  own  ex- 
perience of  what  is  ultimately  beneficial  to  him  can  be 
demonstrated,  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  apply  demon- 
stration   to    what    is    so     complex     and    so    remote. 
According  to    this  school,    in    the    famous    simile   of 
Locke,  the  mind  of  an    infant    is  simply   a   sheet   of 
paper  upon  which  nothing  has  yet  been  written,  and 
all  the  varied  matter  that  is  written  upon  it  before  he 
sinks   into  his  grave  as  an  old  man  is  written  there 
by  the  action  of  life  alone.     It  is  well  known  too  that 
the  intuitional  school  would  be  well  content  to  accept 
the  simile  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  but  with  an  important 
difference.     There    are   sheets  of  paper  upon    which 
writing  has  been  hidden  by  being  written  with  ink  of 
a   peculiar  quality.     Handle  the  paper,  and    hand  it 
about,  and  you  will  see  nothing.      But  expose  it  to  a 
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certain    temperature,  and  chemical   action  will  bring 
out  in  discernible  colour  the  written  things.     So  they 
say    is    the  mind  of  man.     The    baby  appears   to  be 
idea-less,  but   expose   him  to  the  fire  of  human    ex- 
perience and  certain  strong  if  few  characters  appear 
upon  the  sheet  of  his  mind.     These  characters  can- 
not in  right  reason  be  entirely  traced  to  the  little  that 
he   has  heard   and   known,   and  such    things    as    his 
fathers    have    told  him.     They  are    strong,  they  are 
definite,  and  they  are  universal  ;    and  these  philoso- 
phers do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  that  they  are  of  no 
human  growth,  and  confidently  to  add,  in  our  more 
complex  modern  language,  that  ere  he  was  fashioned  in 
his  mother  s  womb  they  were  written  upon  him  by  the 
finger  of  God.     One  caution  must  yet  be  given  :  the 
modern   experiential    school,    at    least    since    Charles 
Darwin  lived  and  died,  would  gladly  admit  and  indeed 
insist  upon  adding,  as  a  thing  included  in  their  creed, 
that  part  of  the  registered  experience  of  an  individual 
life  is  of  course  pre-natal ;   that  the  dispositions  of  his 
father,    his    grandfather,    and    great-grandfather,  and 
naturally  we  are  very  far  from  intending  to  ignore  by 
our  phraseology  the  feminine  descent,  are  of   course 
deeply   embedded    in   the   embryo    man.     But    it    is 
human  experience  and  registered   human  experience 
all  the  same,  though  giving  the  individual  a  start  upon 
his  course  from  which  he  can  no  more  escape  than  the 
bullet  can  escape  following  the  direction  of  the  pointed 
barrel.     But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  contention  of  the 
intuitional  school  :  with  them  there  are  indications  in 
the  mind  of  man  as  it  grows  of  a  shaping  hand  and  a 
pointing  finger  with  which  man  has   nothing  to  do, 
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and  of  a  foundation  which  no  superstructure  builded 
by  man  can  entirely  hide  away.  Between  these  two 
schools  of  thought  we  express  no  preference,  and  we 
should  be  entirely  incompetent  to  do  so,  beyond  per- 
mitting ourselves  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that  con- 
ceivably the  concession  as  to  the  pre-natal  marking  of 
the  blank  paper,  which  has  necessarily  been  made  to 
the  more  or  less  established  theories  grouping  them- 
selves around  the  name  of  Darwin,  has  so  to  speak 
scored  a  point  for  the  experiential  school,  and  made  it 
slightly  more  difficult  for  the  intuitionists  to  escape 
from  the  reasoning  which  claims  these  intuitions  as  the 
long  and  complex  registrations  of  man. 

In  any  case,  at  a  certain  stage  of  his  elevation,  the 
savage  feels  the  force  of  considerations  from  within 
which  induce  him  to  abstain  from  pleasant  actions 
under  the  fear  of  being  ultimately  punished  for  them. 
It  may  be  that  the  consideration  is  simply  a  considera- 
tion from  experience,  that  though  the  action  is  pleasant 
for  him  now  it  will  be  unpleasant  for  him  in  the  long 
run.  It  may  be  that  he  derives  it  from  the  first  from 
the  action  upon  him  of  mysterious  powers  from  within, 
with  which  action  his  experience  has  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  certain  that  he  soon  associates  it  with  the  action 
of  mysterious  powers,  and  that  from  the  mere  use  of 
his  eyes  and  perception  of  sounds,  a  use  and  a  per- 
ception which  must  have  been  anterior  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  any  conscious  inward  thought  though  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  it.  We  have  said  that  he 
looked  abroad  upon  the  external  world.  And  if  we 
try  to  strain  our  vision  and  to  figure  to  ourselves 
something  of  what  a  creature  must  have  been  just 
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emerging    to    the   consciousness    of    mental    powers, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  at  once  he  must  have 
looked  abroad  with  awe  and  astonishment  upon  what 
he  saw.     Of  course  our  own  awe-struck  appreciation 
of  nature  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  cultivation,  yet 
we  may  have  occasion  to  think  as  we  advance  in  our 
survey  that  the  natural  awe  and  boundless  wonder, 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  outer  world  compels, 
have  been  rather  retarded  than  increased  by  the  defin- 
iteness  and   hidebound   quality    of  the  very   theories 
which  that  contemplation  soon  induced  in  its  train.     If 
we  try  to  reach  back  our  power  of  realization,  and  to 
conceive  to  ourselves  a  creature  just  emerging  to  the 
perception  within  himself  of  powers  of  generalisation 
and  reflection,  and  looking  out  upon  external  sight  and 
sound  without  the  prejudice  of  a  theory,  we  have,  I 
think,  no  difficulty  of  being  sure   that  great   indeed 
must  have  been  his  terror  and  his  awe.     In  trying  to 
realise  this  we  have  to  guard  against  thinking  of  such 
qualities  as  we    ourselves    possess,    and   to   think    of 
something  or  somebody  but  little  removed  in  faculty 
above  the  beasts  that  perish.     In  doing  this  we  may 
be  both  guided  and  warned  by  the  truly  magnificent 
presentation  and  description  in  the  first  two  or  three 
books  of  "  Paradise  Lost."     Nothing  could  be  more 
sublime  ;  but  Milton  was  bound  in  willing  acquiescence 
to  a  story  of  the  creation  of  man  which  created  him 
not  only  in  the  manner   of   Minerva  springing  fully 
armed  from  the  helmet  of  Jove,  but  with  a  splendid 
simplicity  of  appearance  and  faculty  since  unhappily 
lost.     Even  thus  wrongly  focussed  and  misrepresented, 
how  sublime  under  a  master's  hand  is  the  sense  of  awe 
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in  the  freshness  of  man's  early  dawn.  And  we  are 
guided  more  and  warned  less  in  the  noble  idea  of 
Blanco  White's  sonnet  of  the  paralysing  terror  as  of 
death  at  the  first  darkness,  and  the  mysterious  re- 
assurance but  infinitely  heightened  wonder  of  the  ten 
thousand  emerging  stars.  We  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing more  awe-inspiring  than  the  first  consciousness  of 
the  infinite  facts  of  nature  unfettered  by  a  theory,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  write  of  such  a  state  of  mind  in 
words  without  using  symbols  which  cannot  represent 
the  blind  progressional  state  from  a  lower  state  of 
consciousness  to  a  higher,  each  state  of  consciousness 
becoming  at  once  enwrapped  and  enswaddled  as  soon 
as  it  was  consciousness,  by  an  accompanying  general- 
isation of  the  facts  which  we  call  a  theory  ;  a  theory  that 
exactly  fitted  and  made  happy  that  particular  stage  of 
consciousness.  Captain  Cook  speaks  of  the  lowest  type 
of  savages,  as  he  believes,  that  he  ever  saw.  These 
were  a  race  that  he  passed  upon  an  island  living 
passively  upon  the  shore.  And  he  narrates  that 
though  he  passed  them  in  his  ship  with  her  sails  set, 
so  closely  that  he  could  see  them  sitting  and  standing 
placidly  upon  the  shore,  and  though  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could  ever  have  seen  a  stately  passing  ship 
before,  yet  with  his  eye  and  through  his  glass  he 
could  detect  no  sign  that  they  were  affected,  or  that 
they  made  any  movement  of  curiosity  one  to  another. 
Truly  these  were  savages.  A  race  so  low  could 
hardly  have  shaped  to  themselves  any  blindest  and 
dullest  form  of  religion.  For  they  were  without  the 
promptings  of  curiosity,  and  we  are  inclined  to  suppose 
that  it  is  the  first  promptings  of  curiosity  that  would 
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make  it  necessary  to  the  emerging  savage  to  attempt 
some  adjustment  of  his  personal  feelings  and  his  petty 
life  to  the  mighty  frame  of  things,  and  that  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  mighty  frame  of  things  would  rise  in 
concert  with  the  workings  of  curiosity  and  wonder- 
ment and  awe.  That  they  did  arise  in  concert  with 
such  workings  we  seem  to  have  some  evidence,  for 
do  not  the  conceptions  of  all  early  religions  as  far  as 
we  know  them  seem  to  be  in  obedience  to  the  terror 
or  awe,  and  the  two  words  fairly  describe  the  attitude 
of  more  or  less  gifted  races,  inspired  by  the  larger 
manifestations  of  nature  ?  And  who  can  suppose  a 
primeval  man  standing  upon  a  sea-shore,  and  first 
becoming  conscious  of  himself  and  seeing  a  rising  sun, 
and  not  worshipping  a  rising  sun  ?  The  curious 
irony  with  which  we  moderns  employ  the  phrase  seems 
strangely  out  of  place,  but  it  is  a  phrase  which  it  is 
impossible  to  alter,  and  at  least  our  ill-associated 
phrase  appears  to  attest  the  reality  of  the  early  worship. 
Who  can  suppose  a  primeval  man  standing  encom- 
passed by  vast  forests,  with  their  awful  solitude  and  their 
often  soothing  but  sometimes  almost  paralysing  sounds, 
and  not  soon  feigning  to  himself  a  relation  with  a  god 
of  winds  and  storms  ?  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is 
almost  entirely  a  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
it  is  evolved  and  complicated  into  a  texture  of  remark- 
able beauty  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  ingenious 
of  the  races  of  men. 

The  lively  Grecian  in  a  land  of  streams 

has  made  to  himself  a  river-god  and  a  sea-god  and  a 
storm-god  shaped  in  obedience  to  the  best  promptings 
of  the  instinct  of  beauty,  but  his  river-god,  and  his 
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sea-god,  and  his  storm-god,  are  but  gentler  and  more 
delicate  embodiments  of  what  the  lowest  savage  would 
necessarily  frame  in  following  the  first  dull  prompt- 
ings of  his  mind.  The  two  divisions  of  the  outward 
gaze  and  the  inward  inspection  cannot  practically  be 
separated,  and  the  dullest  descendant  of  the  apes,  as  he 
became  capable  of  looking  outwardly,  would  behold  a 
power ;  as  he  became  capable  of  looking  inwardly 
would  find  a  law.  Would  he  be  long  in  saying  that 
the  outward  power  had  given  him  the  inward  law  ? 
In  so  far  as  a  savage  first  experienced  a  blind  feeling 
that  he  would  be  ultimately  punished  for  a  pleasant 
course  of  action,  he  would  be  looking  about  him  for 
a  sanction,  as  far  as  his  rudimentary  development  can 
justify  the  phrase,  of  that  feeling,  a  guarantee  that 
he  had  cause  to  obey  it.  This  sanction  and  guarantee 
he  would  find  in  his  outward  perceptions,  and  the 
conviction  they  would  soon  bring  him  that  he  was  in 
relation  with  mysterious  powers,  whose  manifestation 
to  him  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  was  re- 
echoed within  him  in  the  manifestation  of  the  inward 
voice.  In  so  far  again  as  any  individuals  of  the  race 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  affected  by  the 
awe-inspiring  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  we  may, 
without  too  great  audacity,  suppose  them  as  trying  to 
assure  themselves  that  these  sights  and  sounds  really 
spoke  to  them,  and  finding  afterwards,  in  the  blind 
feeling  that  certain  pleasant  courses  of  action  were 
liable  to  ultimate  punishment,  a  confirmation  of  the 
directness  of  the  relation  between  external  sights  and 
sounds  and  that  which  they  were  almost  beginning 
to  call  themselves.  It  would  not  be  long  before  such 

c  2 
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ideas  would  find  vent  in  some  kind  of  utterance  one  to 
another,  and  in  some  kind  of  discussion.     And  it  is  at 
this  early  point,  if  there  be  a  shade  of  probability  in 
what  we  have  put  forward,  that  we  find  ourselves  at 
once  introduced  to  that  element  in  humanity  and  that 
separated  section  of  humanity,  to  which  in  the  long  ages 
man  owes  so  much,  though  not  wholly  of  benefit ;  we 
mean  the  priestly  character.     And   here  we   may  be 
quite  sure  that,  if  the  general  picture  has  any  truth,  in 
this  portion  of  it  we  are  not  speculating  but  are  on 
the   track    of  what    must    have  actually   taken    place. 
Directly  the  most  rudimentary  men  began  to  confide 
to  one  another  with  awe  and  reverence  that  they  were 
quite  sure  that  they  did  not  stand  alone  and  unguided 
in  the  world,  but  that  there  were  indications  of  their 
relations  to  an  authoritative  power,  we  may  be  well 
assured  from  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  human 
history  that    they   would  find   neighbours  who    were 
more  assured  of  it  than  themselves.      Nor  is  it  quite  a 
complete  account  of  the  matter  to  say   that  they  were 
more  assured  of  it.     They  would  be  men  who  possessed 
the  rudimentary  germ  of  a  type  of  character  which  is 
assured  of  such  things  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
and  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.     We 
are  speaking  of  the  rudimentary  germ  of  a  type  of 
character  which  has  a  very  distinctly  marked  element, 
much  nobler  than  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
men.       This    element    is,    however,   liable    to    special 
temptations,  and  it  is  not  meant  as  a  paradox,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  as  an  attempt  at  the 
presentation  of  a  complicated  truth,  when  we  say  that 
the    character   can    only    receive   its  full    and    proper 
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development  when  the  temptations  are  more  or  less 
consciously   yielded    to.      If  Gibbon    meant    this    by 
saying  that  the  virtues  of  priests  are  more  dangerous 
than  their  vices,  he  meant  nothing  for  which  any  good 
man  has  the  slightest  right  to  point  the  finger  at  him 
as  a  flippant  soul.      He  was  but  packing  into  a  phrase 
of  genius   which    would    catch    the    attention    of   the 
world,  and  set  it  thinking  if  it  was  capable  of  thinking, 
two  or  three  more  or  less  self-contradictory  propositions 
which  were  probably  pretty  clear  to  his  own  mind  as 
illustrated  by  the  splendid  array  of  knowledge  with 
which  his  mind  was  stored.     Two  or  three  propositions 
which  he  could  have  disentangled  in  an  essay  into  a 
luminous    truth  ;    but    the    disentanglement    of  which 
would   have    too    much    interrupted    the   flow    of  his 
narrative,  would  have  exposed  him  to  a  very  hornet's 
nest  of  criticism,  and  would  have  made  the  world  still 
more  impatient  of  listening  to  his  masterly  and  faithful 
story.     The  man  who,  if  developed  by  full  obedience 
to  himself  and   to  his  inner  law,  will  expand  into  the 
typical  priest  is  a  man  who  from  the  first  has  the  high 
quality  of  an  earnest  desire  of  listening  for  and  obeying 
every  inner  voice,  which  seems  to  connect  him  with  a 
mysterious  power  independent  of  himself  and  acting 
upon   him.     This  desire    has  been    shortened  by  the 
subsequent  history  of  man  into  the  shorter  phrase  of  a 
desire  to  be  near  God  ;  a  phrase  which  can  only  be  used 
of  this  earliest  moment  by  a  conscious  anticipation  of  our 
point  of  view,  and  from  a  desire  to  avoid  complicated 
speech.     The  savage  would  find  among  his  neighbours 
men  who  had  this  very  noble  desire  in  themselves  to 
be  near  and  to  obey  mysterious  powers.     This  desire 
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would  be  associated  with  another  strong  desire,  that  of 

being  teachers   of  their  fellow  men.     A    very  noble 

prompting    too,    but    one     associated    with    peculiar 

dangers,  and  dangers  in   which  the   strong  saying  of 

Gibbon  is  a  guide  to  us.     A  man  after  all,  especially 

in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's  history,  can  only  teach 

his   fellows  what   his  fellows   are    desirous   to   learn. 

The  conscious  and  patient  urging  of  an  unwelcome  truth 

upon  unwilling  men  belongs  to  a  much  later  and  more 

complicated  stage.     Men  to  some  extent  at  all  times, 

but  especially  so  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  are  but 

children,  and  what  they  want  to  learn  they  will  only 

learn  by  the  method  of  Yes  or  No.     Was  it  so,  or  was 

it  not  so  ?     Did  it  happen  in  this  way  or  that  ?     Was 

it  yesterday  or  the  day  before  ?     Such  are  the  questions 

which  the  child-man  loves  to  put  to  his  moral  teacher, 

and  to  pull  fretfully  at  his  skirts  for  an  answer.     It  is 

not  only  that  the  moral  teacher  has  only  too  great  a 

temptation,  for  all  his  really  higher  morality  and  his 

really  noble  desire  to  be  a  teacher,  to  give  an  answer 

in  the  vein  of  the  question.     It  is  not  only  that  he 

knows,  and  that  it  is  the  fact,  that  unless  he  gives  an 

answer  in  the  vein  of  the  question  he  has  no  chance  of 

being  allowed  to  remain  a  moral  teacher.     It  is  that  he 

himself,  and  in  this  as  with  all  genius  lies  the  secret 

of  his  touch  and  his  hold  upon  others,  it  is  that  he 

himself  is  but  half  a  degree  let  us  say  in  advance  of 

his  fellows,  that  he  sees  things  too   in  this  child-like 

way,  and  that  the  certainty  of  the  Yes  and  that  it  is  so, 

and  that  it    happened  yesterday,  are  apt  to  come  to 

him  too  as  he  ponders,  as  assurances  in  his  own  mind. 

Imposture  in  such  natures  there  is  ;  it  is  a  word  out 
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of  fashion  and  the  latest  school  of  philosophers  count 
it,  we  believe,  unphilosophical  to  use  it,  but  we  are 
convinced  of  its  reality.  Temptation  is  too  strong, 
and  the  simple  nature  becomes  plausible,  and  the 
flattered  nature  becomes  unstrung.  The  modality, 
the  how  much  of  the  thing,  we  need  not  too  nicely 
inquire.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  ask  how 
thoroughly  Pompilius  believed  himself  to  walk  with 
Egeria  at  eventide,  or  how  thoroughly  Socrates 
believed  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit  who  spoke  to 
him  beside  the  hearth.  Certain  it  is  that  the  multitude 
believed  in  Egeria,  and  believed  in  the  familiar  spirit, 
and  that  the  belief  was  useful  indeed  to  Pompilius  and 
to  Socrates.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to  give  one 
illustration  which  came  to  our  hands  the  other  day, 
and  because  no  illustration  could  be  fitter  than  pne 
drawn  from  the  supposed  analogy  of  so  revered  a 
teacher  and  priest  as  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  other  day  we  were  reading,  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Literature  and  Dogma." 
To  make  any  remark  on  that  book  which  should  not 
be  entirely  superficial  would  be  beside  our  purpose 
here,  but  in  taking  the  literary  standpoint  and 
supposing  himself  to  explain  how  our  Lord  took  the 
Hebrew  writings  as  he  found  them,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense  less  complete  than  we  now  suppose,  applied  them 
to  Himself,  Matthew  Arnold  under  the  cover  of  a  film 
of  words  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  a  morning  mist 
beside  a  river,  indicates  what  can  have  no  other 
meaning  than  this ;  that  our  Lord  found  certain 
writings  and  said  to  Himself  that  they  could  very  well 
be  made  to  apply  to  Himself.  This  illustration  is 
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offered  in  no  flippant  spirit,  and  in  no  desire  to  pre- 
judge a  particular  question  which  we  should  be  unfit 
to  judge,  but  as  indicating  the  sense  in  which  impos- 
ture is  implied  in  our  hypothetical  picture ;  and  as 
indicating  too  our  conviction  that  the  use  cannot  be 
abandoned.  But  imposture  is  scarcely  in  the  coarser 
sense  of  the  word  imposture  when  it  operates  upon 
those  who  are  loudly  demanding  to  be  imposed  upon. 
We  should  like  to  illustrate  our  meaning  from  very 
homely  and  modern  ground.  It  is  obvious,  if  only 
from  the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  that  a  certain  class 
of  men  find  it  only  too  easy  with  regard  to  certain 
matters  of  emotion  to  impose  upon  women.  And 
why  ?  The  answer  involves  no  sentence  of  disrespect 
to  woman.  The  answer  lies  in  the  assertion  of  the 
real  sphere  of  her  influence  and  action,  and  the  real 
final  cause,  so  to  speak,  of  her  emotional  quality. 
Men  find  it  so  easy,  because,  in  this  particular  matter, 
women  may  be  said  to  stand  in  an  expectant  attitude 
demanding  to  be  imposed  upon.  Again,  in  the 
numerous  cases  of  imposture  which  swell  the  annals  of 
crime,  why  have  they  been  at  once  so  gigantic  and  so 
easy  ?  Simply  because  we  always  find,  when  the 
whole  truth  has  been  thrashed  out,  that  the  imposture 
began  in  the  existence  of  an  individual  or  a  class  whose 
personal  bias  in  a  particular  direction  has  been  so 
great,  that  it  has  led  them  unconsciously  to  offer  a 
very  large  reward  for  the  perpetration  of  the  infamy 
which  has  ultimately  deceived  them.  In  connection 
with  the  upspringing  of  religion  let  no  one  suppose 
that  we  are  offering  for  use  such  a  word  as  infamy  ; 
it  would  be  one  of  the  worst  and  most  ill-applied 
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words  that  could  possibly  be  offered.  It  is  simply 
the  last  expression  that  dropped  by  accident  from  our 
pen.  But  the  attitude  of  man  has  been  identical  to 
that  offered  in  our  illustration  :  nor  is  this  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  man,  merely  to  the  disparagement  of  his 
balanced  judgment,  which  comes  only  with  the  after 
time.  It  seems  that  man  must  go  through  his  child- 
hood, with  its  unbalanced  certainties  and  its  accom- 
panying glory.  If,  in  his  childhood,  he  asserts  confi- 
dently that  his  star 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 

And  cometh  from  afar, 

it  is  equally  true  that  with  his  advancing  gifts  he  has 
to  acquire  an  advancing  moderation  ;  a  moderation 

acquired 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

To  resume  our  sketch  of  human  growth,  we  may 
assume  that  men  would  give  their  confidence  to  those 
who  would  be  willing  to  supply  them  with  definite 
answers  ;  answers  which  would  assure  them  that  such 
and  such  natural  bodies  as  the  sun  or  moon,  or  such 
manifestations  as  the  wind,  were  actually  gods  ;  nay, 
that  certain  natures  of  the  priestly  type  would  assure 
themselves  that  they  had  actually  communed  with 
these  powers  under  mere  human  forms,  for  all  dreams 
must  have  been  to  primitive  man,  and  we  have 
evidence  that  they  were,  as  the  revelations  of  God. 

If  God  so  appeared  to  man,  we  may  be  sure  that 
He  told  him  something  definite.  With  these  definite 
sayings  of  God  to  man  would  be  associated  the 
promptings  of  the  inner  voice,  warning  that  pleasant 
courses  of  action  were  ultimately  punishable.  Here 
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we  have  the  beginnings  of  morality,  which  might  just 
conceivably  have  been  nothing  but  the  registrations  of 
human  experience,  associated  with  and  dominated  by 
the  beginnings  of  religion.  And  in  using  the  word 
we  have  to  some  extent  involuntarily  anticipated  our- 
selves. For  we  have  asserted  that  that  which  was 
called  in,  either  to  confirm  the  controlling  force  of  a 
blindly  working  experience,  or  at  all  events  to  be 
inextricably  bound  up  in  the  primeval  mind  with  a 
warning  voice  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  certain 
courses  of  conduct,  was  the  supposed  voice  of  an 
external  and  an  awful  power  speaking  in  the  sounds 
and  the  sights  of  nature  ;  asserted  too  and  confidently 
believed  to  have  personally  spoken  to  this  and  to  that 
individual  in  his  sleep  and  in  his  lonely  hours  in  human 
recognisable  shape,  of  more  than  human  beauty,  and  in 
definite  venerable  words  of  warning  and  of  command. 
In  this  the  sphere  of  the  priest  stands  already  marked 
out,  a  sphere  so  full  in  many  ways  of  benefit  to  man- 
kind, so  full  in  many  ways  of  unnecessary  suffering 
and  woe.  It  is  the  claim  gradually  advancing,  be- 
cause eagerly  welcomed  as  the  bearer  of  certainty  and 
healing  truth,  of  occupying  the  position  of  interpreter, 
of  saying  to  mankind  what  God  has  just  said  to  him, 
of  being  the  first  mediator,  or  go-between,  between 
Go'd  and  man. 

Aios  irpotfryrr]1;  cart  Aortas  Trarpos. 

Loxias  is  the  mouthpiece  of  his  father  and  his  God. 
So  said  the  Greek  poet  in  more  complicated  times. 
And  the  line  well  fixes  the  true  meaning  of  a  prophet  : 
one  who  assumes  with  whatever  basis  of  truth  to  be 
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the  interpreter  between  the   language  of  heaven  and 
the  language  of  earth. 

In  this  there  is  indeed  a  true  element  of  noble 
things:  because  everyone,  who  has  the  slightest  pre- 
tension to  watch  the  course  of  mankind  with  any  truth 
of  vision,  knows  that,  in  spite  of  the  loud  swaggering 
assertions  of  practicality  in  all  the  dominant  races,  it  is 
not  by  their  supposed  practical  aims  but  by  their 
inward  ideas  that  men  are  governed.  It  is  known 
that  religion  established  soon  possesses  itself  of  the  ear 
of  the  throne,  and  that  the  throne  for  all  its  armies  and 
its  statesmen  really  leans  upon  the  governing  whisper 
of  religion.  There  is  no  need  really  for  a  prophet  to 
be  saying,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God,"  because  anyone  who  watches  the  course  of 
human  affairs  can  see  that  it  is  only  by  words  that 
have  been  supposed  and  believed  to  proceed  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God  that  men  do  live.  Men  who  say  that 
they  attach  a  pre-eminent  importance  to  catching  the 
voices  of  the  unseen  world  and  to  interpreting  them  to 
their  neighbours  are  not  mere  impostors  ;  for  ideas, 
whence-ever  derived,  are  the  all-important  things,  and 
the  most  assertively  practical  tacitly  bow  to  them. 
The  men  who  say  they  have  a  special  turn  for  these 
so-called  spiritual  ideas  are  men  with  a  real  superiority 
of  nature,  and  a  real  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God.  But  the  temptation  to  imposture,  let 
us  say  to  unreal  and  half-believed  assertion,  is  immense. 
For  the  most  dull-minded  priest  who  has  once  taken 
upon  himself  the  priestly  office  must  before  long 
perceive  the  immense  power  over  the  mass  of  assertion, 
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definite  assertion,  the  assertion  of  certainties,  of  con- 
cluded fact.  He  will  soon  perceive  that  he  must 
either  provide  assertions  and  definite  assertions,  or 
he  will  have  no  following,  and  he  may  abandon  his 
calling.  This  he  will  be  unlikely  to  do ;  perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  possible  in  early  times  for  him  to  do  so.  We 
may  perhaps  now  perceive  how  perilously  near  priest- 
liness  is  to  charlatanism. 

We  think  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  have  got 
thus  far  upon  our  path.  The  early  blind  conviction  of 
man  that  a  certain  pleasant  course  of  action  will  be 
ultimately  punishable,  which  we  will  call  the  up- 
springing  of  morality,  may  conceivably  be  the  simple 
registration  of  experience  'and  entirely  man-derived. 
It  may  again  be  the  marking  by  the  finger  of  God 
upon  man  of  the  way  in  which  he  wills  that  he  should 
walk,  and  be  entirely,  or  at  least  fundamentally,  inde- 
pendent of  man's  experience.  From  the  earliest  times 
man  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  his  own  nature 
not  to  leave  the  matter  there.  Everything  about  him 
frightened  him.  He  went  about  in  all  directions 
asking  for  the  revelation  in  this  and  that  particular  of 
the  actual  will  of  an  actual  God.  He  asked  eagerly 
for  evidence,  and  he  soon  seemed  to  himself  by  the 
help  of  a  more  gifted  type  of  character  existing  among 
him,  some  of  whose  characteristics  we  have  tried  to 
sketch,  to  obtain  evidence  of  actual  gods  or  external 
powers  that  had  come  amongst  him  and  talked  to  him, 
and  said  definite  things  about  themselves,  and  about 
what  man  was  to  do.  These  commands,  these  exis- 
tences, became  the  sanctions  of  the  courses  of  action 
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which  were  beginning  to  seem  to  men  preferable  and 
right.  And  soon  it  would  happen  and  did  happen 
that,  apart  from  these  definite  commands,  facts,  and 
existences,  the  courses  of  action  which  were  beginning 
to  seem  preferable  and  right  would  have  to  man  no 
sanction,  no  guarantee  that  they  were  preferable  to 
other  courses  of  action.  Soon  it  would  come  to  pass 
and  did  come  to  pass,  and  that  mainly  by  the  action 
of  the  priestly  character  which  we  have  been  des- 
cribing, that  men  who  in  the  main  obeyed  this  higher 
and  preferable  course  of  action,  but  declined  to  ascribe 
their  preference  to  the  action  of  these  definite 
commands,  facts,  and  existences,  would  seem  inferior 
to  and  as  Pariahs  and  outcasts  to  those  more  ordinary 
men  who  thought  first  of  the  definite  commands,  facts, 
and  existences,  and  fixing  their  minds  upon  them 
seemed  glaringly  indifferent  to  the  higher  and  pre- 
ferable course  of  action.  Soon  the  result  of  these 
definite  commands,  facts,  and  existences,  vouchsafed 
in  visions  and  in  dreams  and  hardened  into  tangible 
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fact,  would  be  to  make  men  fear  to  imperil  their  souls 
by  offending  these  existences  by  doubting,  I  do  not 
say  their  existence,  but  one  shade  of  the  method  in 
which  they  were  claimed  to  have  presented  themselves  ; 
while  men  would  be  indifferent  to  those  preferable 
courses  of  action  to  sanction  which  these  existences 
seem  to  have  been  originally,  so  eagerly  and  with 
such  indifference  to  evidence  for  love  of  the  practical 
result,  called  into  existence.  And  this  would  be  very 
largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  priestly  character. 
We  cannot  tell  that  the  course  of  early  human  affairs 
could  ever  have  been  different  to  what  it  was.  A 
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little  later  on  we  think  we  can  so  assert,  because  we 
see  that  men  were  lazy  who  we  think  might  have  been 
energetic,  and  timid  who  we  think  might  have  been 
bold,  and,  in  spite  of  the  school  who  look  at  everything 
through  the  spectacles  of  historical  sentiment,  we  think 
it  was  open  to  these  individuals  to  have  acted  other- 
wise. This  at  least  we  know,  that  all  self-suppression 
on  the  moral  side  became  definitely  associated  with  a 
closed  canon  of  narrow  established  fact,  and  that  this 
closed  canon  of  narrow  established  fact  rather  than 
the  self-suppression  on  the  moral  side  became  called 
by  the  name  of  religion.  Negatively  speaking  what 
was  it  to  be  irreligious  ?  Was  it  to  question  the 
closed  canon  of  narrow  established  fact,  or  was  it  to 
neglect  the  self-suppression  on  the  moral  side  ?  Human 
history  answers  with  no  hesitating  voice  that  it  was  to 
question  the  closed  canon  of  narrow  established  fact. 
Human  history  answers  with  no  hesitating  voice  that 
this  was  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  priestly 
character.  In  saying  this  we  are  bound  always  to 
recollect  that  the  priestly  character  obeyed  the  impulse 
and  countenancing  preference  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
without  which  its  influence  would  not  long  have 
endured.  This  impulse  and  preference  have  always 
we  think  been  dictated  by  the  quality  of  fear,  the 
personal  fear  of  a  personally  disastrous  future  fate.  Is 
it  presumptuous  to  hint  that  it  may  have  been  and  be 
an  ignoble  fear  ?  What  has  been  the  result  of  this 
steady  set  of  human  preference  on  the  side  of  spiritual 
things  ?  Has  not  the  closed  canon  of  narrow  esta- 
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blished  fact  among  the  various  races  of  men,  and 
notably  in  our  own,  again  and  again  been  proved 
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false?  Undoubtedly  it  has.  Has  not  the  growing 
dictate  of  morality,  whether-  that  dictate  was  the 
registration  of  human  experience  or  the  finger  of  God, 
not  of  a  God  walking  as  a  man  among  men  but  of 
an  unseen  God,  pointing  the  way  in  which  His 
children  should  walk,  been  again  and  again  neglected  ; 
and  neglected,  not  through  the  natural  self-indulgence 
of  man,  but  through  the  teaching  of  that  very  scheme 
and  frame  of  religion  with  its  closed  canon  of  narrow 
established  fact,  which  seems  to  have  come  into  being, 
at  least,  from  the  very  eagerness  of  man  to  get  a 
tangible  sanction  and  a  guarantee  for  those  blind 
promptings  of  morality  which  would  seem  to  have 
had  an  existence  and  a  beginning  independently  of  it  ? 
This  may  conceivably  have  been  from  the  first  inevi- 
table, but  even  so  we  venture  to  characterise  it  as  the 
greatest  single  and  continuous  misfortune  that  ever 
fell  upon  afflicted  man.  As  a  scheme  of  ideas  and  of 
intangible  things,  to  be  perpetuated  to  all  time,  is  it 
inevitable  now  ? 


CHAPTER   III. 

RELIGION    DEFINED. 

WE  have  already  given  a  hint  that  derivation  is  a 
good  clue  by  which  to  guide  ourselves  in  clearing  the 
idea  of  an  abstract  word.  In  the  case  of  words 
dealing  with  concrete  things  derivation  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  misleading  accident ;  since  things  are 
named  often  from  one  accidental  property  of  them, 
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and  the  name  continues  after  the  accidental  property 
of  them  has  passed  away ;  it  is  inevitably  so.  But 
in  the  case  of  an  abstract  term  the  name  is  more  often 
given  from  something  essential  to  it,  and  in  the  case 
of  religion  the  derivation  happens  we  think  to  be  the 
very  clue  that  we  need.  No  essential  change  has 
ever  taken  place  in  the  root  and  guiding  meaning  of 
the  word  ;  a  change  has  perhaps  unfortunately  taken 
place  in  the  direction  in  which  what  its  meaning 
indicates  has  been  applied.  We  have  heard  two 
derivations  given  of  the  word  religion,  which  some 
suppose  again  to  have  some  connexion  with  one 
another,  an  idea  which  is  probably  mistaken.  If  we 
could  conceive  the  word  to  be  immediately  derived 
from  a  Latin  verb  of  the  first  conjugation  we  might 
consent  to  derive  it  from  "  religare,"  to  bind  back,  and 
religion  would  then  mean  a  consideration,  or  a  train  of 
considerations,  which  bind  us  back,  or  hold  us  back, 
from  a  given  course  of  action.  There  is  good  sense 
in  this,  and  something  very  near  to  the  matter  ; 
unfortunately  for  the  supposed  derivation  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  and  its  method 
of  forming  derivatives,  could  decide  that  the  peculiar 
form  religion,  which  has  a  special  mark  of  another 
origin,  could  not  possibly  be  immediately  derived  from 
a  verb  of  the  first  conjugation.  But  there  is  another 
verb,  almost  identical  with  "  religare  "  in  spelling,  of 
the  third  conjugation,  and  therefore  essentially  different 
in  its  method  of  throwing  off  its  derivatives.  This 
is  "  religere,"  which  means  to  consider  again  or  to 
reflect  again.  This  verb  would  by  its  usual  rule 
immediately  give  "  religio  "  as  its  derivative ;  and  the 
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derivative  would  then  immediately  mean  'a  con- 
sidering again  '  or  '  a  habit  of  considering  or  reflecting 
again.'  When  Hamlet  is  contemplating  suicide  he 
mentions  some  considerations  which  make  him  afraid 
to  kill  himself,  and  summing  up  these  considerations 
he  briefly  adds  *  This  gives  us  pause.'  In  this  brief 
half  line  of  Shakspere,  so  aptly  put  at  the  end  of  some 
reflections  which  make  an  overburdened  man  hesitate 
nevertheless  to  end  his  life,  we  venture  to  think  that 
we  have  a  terse  condensation  of  the  essential  idea  of 
religion.  Religion  is  that  which  gives  us  pause  when 
contemplating  a  given  course  of  action,  and  it  means 
always  a  pause  that  is  given  us  by  a  train  of  con- 
siderations which  draw  their  motive  force  from  things 
unseen.  For  instance  if  a  man  felt  an  impulse  to 
commit  a  murder,  and  abstained  because  there  arose 
in  his  mind's  eye  a  weird  picture  of  the  gallows  in 
front  of  him,  this  would  not  be  religion.  This  would 
be  a  train  of  considerations  which  would  draw  their 
motive  force  entirely  from  mundane  things.  It  would 
be  prudence  but  it  would  not  be  religion.  We  can 
conceive  two  sets  of  motive  forces  in  accordance  with 
either  of  which  if  the  train  of  considerations  made 
him  reflect  again,  this  reflecting  again  over  the  impulse 
to  commit  murder  would  be  religion.  If  the  man 
refrained  from  committing  murder  because  he  clearly 
foresaw  that  if  he  once  committed  murder  he  should 
never  enjoy  a  happy  moment  again,  and  that  quite 
irrespectively  of  any  fear  of  the  gallows  or  of  any 
detection,  this  considering  again  would  be  religion. 
It  would  not  draw  its  motive  force  from  mundane 
things.  It  would  draw  its  motive  force  from  the 
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higher  nature  within  him,  from  the  registered  ex- 
perience of  mankind  within  him,  from  the  God  within 
him,  from  whatever  you  will  which  clearly  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  law  written  in  our  members,  which 
law  clearly  comes  out  as  human  experience  grows, 
whether  we  choose  to  analyse  its  growth  in  accordance 
with  the  preference  of  the  intuitional  or  of  the  experi- 
ential school.  This  would  we  maintain  be  religion 
in  accordance  with  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  in  accordance  with  all  the  higher  nature  of  man, 
but  it  would  not  be  that  aspect  of  religion  which  has 
most  obtained  in  the  actual  history  of  the  world.  We 
have  spoken  at  length  of  man's  habit  of  framing  to 
himself  certain  narrow  schemes  of  actual  fact  as  to 
God's  nature,  and  His  appearances  to  the  more 
favoured  sons  of  men.  In  accordance  with  this  habit, 
even  from  the  very  earliest  ages  at  which  we  are 
enabled  to  have  the  most  dim  and  refracted  glance, 
man  has  already  begun  to  look  for  a  sanction  and  a 
guarantee  of  his  inner  feelings  in  such  supposed 
appearances  supposed  facts  and  supposed  definite 
and  unimproveable  commands  ;  and  from  the  very 
earliest  ages  at  which  we  are  enabled  to  have  the 
most  dim  and  refracted  glance,  we  should  find  that 
man  had  already  begun  to  consider  again,  to  '  be 
given  his  pause '  over  a  contemplated  pleasant  course 
of  action,  because  certain  appearances  of  the  gods  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  and  certain  definite  commands 
given  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  them  after  the  manner 
of  human  formularies,  had  let  him  know  that  he 
should  be  punished  hereafter  for  what  he  was  about 
to  do  now.  In  any  case,  and  in  accordance  with 
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either  of  the  habits  of  mind  which  we  have  now  been 
shadowing-  forth,  he  would  by  this  time  almost  be 
beginning  to  say  to  himself  that  it  was  wrong.  Since 
this  latter  method  of  finding  that  it  was  wrong  has  been 
the  common  one,  we  must  at  once  mention  the  secondary 
meaning  of  the  word  religion  immediately  following 
upon  the  first,  and  of  this  secondary  meaning  it  may  be 
said  that  the  fact  that  it  arose  and  immediately  came 
into  general  use  is  the  most  important  fact  for  good 
or  for  evil  in  the  long  history  of  man.  But  we  will 
first  venture  on  a  definition  of  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  word  religion  and  of  what  religion  is.  No 
criticism  which  can  be  passed  on  it  can  exceed  in 
severity  our  own  sense  of  its  literary  clumsiness,  but 
it  is  not  a  matter  in  which  literary  elegance  is  the  last 
criterion  of  success.  We  know  no  definition  of  the 
word  definition  but  this,  "A  description  of  a  given 
object  or  general  term  which  shall  include  every  example 
of  that  object  or  general  term,  and  shall  include 
nothing  which  is  not  an  example  of  that  object  or 
general  term."  With  this  rule  before  our  eyes  we 
humbly  offer  this  definition  of  the  word  religion. 
"  Any  consideration  or  set  of  considerations  which 
causes  a  man  to  fear  to  enter  on  a  given  course  of 
action,  because  he  fears  that  it  is  contrary  to,  and 
will  therefore  be  punished  by,  that  law  of  unseen 
things  the  following  of  which  will  ultimately  lead  his 
actions  in  the  best  direction."  But  this  set  of  con- 
siderations may  be,  and  in  accordance  with  that  first 
kind  of  religious  fear  which  we  set  forth  as  operating 
upon  the  man  about  to  commit  a  murder  would  be, 
produced  entirely  from  within.  Or  if  not  produced 
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without  the  influence  of  his  fellows  upon  him  it  might 
be,  and  in  the  given  train  of  thought  operating  upon 
the  man  about  to  commit  a  murder  would  be,  produced 
entirely  by  the  action  of  his  own  thought  upon  man, 
or  by  the  action  of  man  upon  man,  and  entirely 
irrespectively  of  any  scheme  of  fact  or  supposed  fact, 
appearance  or  supposed  appearance,  definite  external 
command  or  supposed  definite  external  command.*  Now 
it  is  manifest  from  what  we  have  said  and  from  the 
whole  history  of  man,  that  man  has  almost  always  as  a 
matter  of  fact  associated  his  pause-giving  considerations 
with  external  fact  appearance  and  command.  It  is 
manifest  therefore  that  immediately  after  assuming 
the  meaning  which  we  have  thrown  into  a  definition, 
religion  passed,  as  so  many  Latin  words  of  the  like 
termination  pass,  from  indicating  "  a  tendency  of  the 
mind,"  to  indicate  "  a  scheme  or  body  of  thought 
produced  by  that  tendency  of  the  mind."  It  was  in 
this  secondary  sense  that  Lucretius  obviously  used  it 
in  his  famous  denunciation  of  religion. 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum. 

What  he  asserted  to  persuade  man  to  so  much  evil 
was  any  closed  canon  of  a  narrow  set  of  facts,  which 
was  supposed  to  comprise  all  the  dealings  of  the 
unseen  powers  or  supposed  unseen  powers  with 
mankind,  the  questioning  of  which  supposed  closed 
canon  of  narrow  fact  was  supposed  to  make  a  man  a 
wicked  man.  We  may  see  then  perhaps  that  moulding 
our  second  definition  always  upon  the  first,  our 
definition  of  the  secondary  meaning  of  religion  which 
must  have  begun  already  to  set  in  in  the  earliest 
possible  ages  of  mankind,  must  run  as  follows  :  '  Any 
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scheme  of  the  unseen  world  which  causes  a  man  to 
fear  to  enter  on  a  given  course  of  action,  because  he 
fears  that  it  is  contrary  to  that  scheme  of  the  unseen 
world,  and  because  he  is  convinced  that  the  following 
of  that  scheme  will  alone  ultimately  lead  his  actions 
in  the  best  direction.' 

The  first  definition  leaves  opening  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  spirit  in  its  every  faculty  and 
power  ;  and  as  every  faculty  and  power  and  growth  of 
knowledge  developed,  every  power  might  still  be  dedi- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  highest  dictates  of  religion 
by  a  good  man  to  his  God.  The  second  definition 
brings  at  every  turn  a  growing  race  into  merciless 
collision  between  theory  and  fact,  and  in  the  light 
of  it  we  may  dimly  perceive  how  the  Reverend  Mark 
Pattison  thought  well  to  cast  abroad  from  his  death- 
bed a  disturbing  aphorism.  Read  in  this  light  it 
is  but  part  of  the  truth  to  say  that  religion  is  a  good 
servant  but  a  bad  master.  Might  not  the  Reverend 
Mark  Pattison  have  benefited  mankind  by  clearing  his 
soul  yet  a  little  farther  in  this  direction  before  the  last 
mists  gathered  upon  him  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to 
suppose  that  but  for  his  fatal  mistake,  in  the  line 
of  morality,  of  leading  the  life  of  one  of  the  best 
philosophers  of  his  time  within  the  mask  of  the 
ordained  "  persona "  or  parson  (for  so  we  have  heard 
the  word  derived)  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  would 
have  found  it  his  duty  and  his  pleasure  to  do  so  ? 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

RELIGION    LOOKS    BACK    TO    A    REALISED    PERFECTION. 

WE  will  try  to  resume  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
two  chapters  in  a  few  words.  The  result  of  the 
outward  glance  of  developing  man  upon  nature 
coalescing  with  the  developments  of  sentiment  and 
growing  reason  in  his  own  heart,  has  in  every  instance 
been  that  he  has  made  to  himself  gods  in  the  likeness 
of  man.*  If  he  was  to  make  them  it  seems  impossible 
that  he  should  have  made  them  otherwise  ;  for  a 
conception  implies  a  picture  ;  a  picture  of  the  mind 
can  only  consist  of  things  known  or  combinations  of 
things  known,  and  though  the  mental  picture  may 
have  added  touches  of  terror  or  power  by  interweaving 
parts  of  the  lower  animals  with  parts  of  man  to  form 
a  God,  yet  in  the  more  gifted  races,  and  in  the  nobler 
religions,  the  simple  form  of  man,  conceived  as  in- 
definitely glorified  all  the  while  the  image  remained 
vague,  but  becoming  a  man  and  nothing  more  directly 
the  image  insisted  upon  being  defined,  necessarily 
embodied  the  human  conception  of  God.  With  this 
were  always  associated  definite  stories  of  the  appear- 
ances of  these  gods  to  men,  sometimes  in  their  sleep, 
sometimes  in  their  waking  hours.  The  aid  given 
by  the  human  habit  of  dreaming,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  simply  impossible  that  dreaming  should  have 
its  proper  weight  or  want  of  weight  assigned  to  it, 
as  a  mere  recombination  with  serious  or  grotesque 
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results  of  mental  images  impressed  during  waking 
hours,  to  the  various  developments  of  fixed  creeds, 
must  always  have  been  very  great.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  any 
serious  writer,  or  noticed  as  an  important  element  in 
explanation  of  the  growth  of  religions.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  it  may  not  have 
often  been  so  recognized  and  treated  of.  But  we 
have  been  a  little  surprised  that  Mr.  Max  Muller  in 
the  important  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  growth  of 
the  early  religions  of  India  has  ignored  the  subject, 
and,  as  far  as  appears,  has  not  admitted  it  as  a 
necessary  factor  in  such  growth.  But  Mr.  Max  Muller 
is  a  writer  in  whom  the  mastery  both  of  languages 
and  of  language  has  attained  proportions  of  real 
magnificence,  and  his  absorption  in  so  important  and 
vast  a  subject  may  have  led  him  to  neglect  the 
consideration  of  a  factor  which  must  have  had  great 
result  in  causing  firmness  of  belief  in  unseen  exis- 
tences, clothed  in  our  likeness  or  in  fanciful  imitations 
of  it.  It  is  more  likely  however  that  so  powerful 
and  thoughtful  a  writer  had  looked  the  matter  in 
the  face,  and  thought  it  too  capricious  and  uncertain 
to  be  worthy  of  scientific  treatment.  In  any  case  the 
belief  in  definite  unseen  beings,  and  in  definite  facts  and 
doctrines  about  themselves  revealed  by  them  to  us, 
has  grown  in  each  group  of  aspiring  men,  and  has 
become  fixed,  and  has  modified  every  course  of  his 
historical  action  upon  earth  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

It  is  time  to  consider  some  of  the    results  of  so 
important  a  habit.     The  most  general  result  of  looking 
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for  the  sanction  of  morality  in  the  appearances  of  the 
gods,  and  in  definite  revelations  of  fact  and  doctrine, 
has  been  that  all  religions  have  taught  their  faithful 
children  to  look  backwards  instead  of  forwards.  For- 
wards in  one  sense  religion  has  told  man  to  look,  but 
it  has  been  to  a  state  of  existence  that  should  com- 
mence only  after  this  life  has  closed.  Immortality  has 
more  often  than  not  been  associated  with  systems  of 
religious  faith  ;  with  some  in  a  vague  and  shadowy 
way,  in  our  own  with  definite  assertion  ;  but  this  very 
assertion  of  an  after  life,  and  its  vague  hint  in  those 
forms  of  religion  in  which  it  has  been  but  lightly- 
touched  upon,  has  been  associated  with  a  distinctly 
backward  glance  as  far  as  this  earth  and  the  things  of 
this  earth  are  concerned.  And  this  has  been  so  by  no 
accident,  but  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  way  in  which 
religions  have  arisen.  Religions  have  arisen,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  that  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  the 
glance  of  man  upon  the  outer  world  and  of  its  results, 
by  men  feigning  to  themselves  the  actual  appearance  to 
them,  or  to  the  more  favoured  among  them,  of  Gods  in 
their  own  human  likeness.  And  these  Gods  appeared 
not  merely  to  manifest  themselves,  but  to  give  verbal 
directions  and  commands  after  the  manner  of  men,  in 
what  way  it  was  their  will  that  their  earthly  children 
should  walk.  And  if  there  were  times  when  the  Gods 
walked  among  us  in  the  manner  of  men,  if  there  were 
times  when  certain  among  the  sons  of  men  were  so 
favoured  by  the  heavenly  powers  that  the  Maker  or 
Makers  of  all  things  were  to  them  as  familiar  friends, 
times  when  they  walked  with  them  and  counselled 
them  and  poured  them  out  the  wealth  of  their  mind, 
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giving  them  in  some  cases  indications,  in  some  cases 
definite  and  detailed  decrees  how  they  should  guide 
their  fellow  men  aright,  must  not  those  times  have 
been  necessarily  better  than  the  times  in  which  we  now 
are,  times  in  which  the  sun  is  afar  off  in  heaven,  and  is 
but  a  burden  at  midday  and  an  uninterpreted  glory  at 
eventide  ?  Nay  must  not  the  men  themselves  have 
been  better,  to  whom  Gods  can  have  vouchsafed  their 
familiar  intercourse  ? 

Indeed  we  know  that  in  some  races  the  early  com- 
panions of  the  Gods  have  been  themselves  thought  of 
as  Gods,  and  that  man  has  seemed  to  come  down  in 
gradually  dwindling  greatness  through  demigods  and 
heroes  to  the  scal^  of  common  man.  So  definite  has 
been  this  illusion,  that  not  only  have  men  believed  in 
the  superior  longevity  of  the  early  world  of  men  but 
in  their  superior  stature,  and  the  degenerate  plough- 
man in  Virgil  was  to  stand  astonished  at  enormous 

bones. 

Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcris. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  every  nation  has 
revelled  in  the  delusion  of  its  golden  age.  It  is  a  very 
natural  delusion,  it  lends  itself  to  the  most  beautiful 
dreams  of  historical  poetry ;  but  that  it  is  a  delusion  I 
suppose  every  accumulating  indication  of  the  early 
footsteps  of  man  would  tend  more  and  more  to  prove. 
Were  it  merely  a  historical  delusion — we  mean  a  delu- 
sion concerning  itself  merely  with  ideas  that  purport  to 
affect  this  present  earth,  it  would  still  be  mischievous ; 
but  since  it  is  a  delusion  having  its  origin  in  ideas 
which  claim,  in  some  cases,  to  make  this  earth  but  a 
poor  temporary  resting  place  and  preparation  for  some- 
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thing  infinitely  more  important,  and  since  these  ideas 
claim  finally  and  for  ever  to  direct  man's  every  aspira- 
tion, the  delusion  is  almost  boundless  in  the  importance 
which  at  least  till  now  it  has  had  for  man.     In  the  case 
we  will  not  say  of  our  own  race,  but  of  all  the  races 
which  have  been  thoroughly  dominated  by  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  the  delusion  of  the  Golden  Age  has  had 
more  than  common  import.      For  to  them  the  delusion 
of  the  Golden  Age  has  taken  the  form  of  a  state  which 
man  forfeited  by  his  own  transgression,  in  other  words 
the  delusion  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  upon  that  delusion 
has  been  built  up  the   scheme   of  religion  which  for 
many  centuries  did  really  dominate  their  every  impor- 
tant thought,  and  which  claims  to  dominate  them  still. 
The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  relation  is 
that  until  within  the  very  generation  in  which  we  now 
live,  educated  Englishmen,  and  they  would    represent 
in  a  considerable  section  of  them  as  high  a  standard  of 
cultivation  as  was  anywhere  to  be   found,   did,  vaguely 
and    indefinitely   and    without    seriously    questioning 
themselves  upon  it,  believe  in  a  theory  of  the  descent 
of  man  which  would  not  have  been  incompatible,  as  far 
as  the  immediate  matter  in  hand  goes,  with  belief  in 
the  first  immaculate  pair  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.      Of 
course  there  were  many  historical  questions  and  trains 
of  thought  pointing  in  other  directions,    but  nothing 
perhaps    had  transpired  making  the   belief  flatly  im- 
possible and  absurd  to  the  fairly  cultivated  man.     We 
have,  not  unintentionally,  allowed  up  to  this  point  a 
certain  confusion  to  prevail  in  our  way  of  presenting 
the  matter  between  the  historical  delusion  of  a  semi- 
heroic  past,  which   is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the 
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conservative  section  of  every  nation,  and  that  religious 
delusion  of  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  and  a  gradual 
and  painful  struggling  back  to  a  height  once  fallen 
from,  which  operates  over  wider  areas  divided  by  dis- 
tinctions of  creed  and  not  of  race.  Of  course  they 
are  distinct  but  they  are  closely  allied,  and  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  one  is  apt  to  produce  the  other.  To 
the  Greek  the  heroic  age  was  both  a  religious  and  a 
historic  faith  ;  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
spheres  of  thought  affected  by  it ;  nor  can  religion  and 
politics  ever  be  wholly  separated,  we  mean  in  the 
individual  mind.  A  person  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  belief  that  the  Gods  walked  with  men  will 
naturally  think  that  those  men  with  whom  they  walked 
were  better  than  ourselves,  and  they  will  naturally  think 
that  the  times  in  which  God  walked  with  man  were 
better  than  our  times.  To  come  a  step  farther  forward 
and  downward,  they  will  also  think  that  the  times  in 
which  the  ideas  communicated  by  God  to  man  pre- 
vailed, to  the  exclusion  of  all  more  general  and  worldly 
ideas,  were  better  than  more  modern  days  ;  in  which  the 
same  ideas  have  prevailed  indeed,  but  have  prevailed 
on  the  condition  of  being  shot  through  and  diluted  and 
adulterated  with  ideas  picked  up  in  other  fields,  and 
gleaned  from  the  general  experience  of  man.  Not 
only  minds  absolutely  dominated  by  our  present  Chris- 
tian scheme,  but  all  minds  that  rested  upon  a  body  of 
so-called  religious  fact,  have  looked  indeed  to  a  world 
beyond  the  grave,  but  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
they  have  had  their  eye  fondly  fixed  not  upon  a  time 
of  good  approaching  gradually  in  the  distant  future, 
but  upon  those  good  old  times  when  the  freshly  given 
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dogmas  of  the  faith  were  unquestioningly  believed.* 
The  theory  of  religion  in  fact,  and  not  only  of  a 
particular  religion,  has  been  that  the  highest  ideal  of 
which  mankind  is  capable  has  been  once  realized  by 
him  and  is  now  realized  far  less  perfectly,  the  highest 
information  on  the  most  important  matters  has  been 
once  for. all  communicated  to  him,  and  has  once  been 
grasped  and  laid  to  heart  by  him  far  more  fully  than  it 
is  now  grasped  and  laid  to  heart.  '  What  can  I  do 
then,'  says  to  himself  the  individual  zealot,  '  but 
mourn  for  an  indeal  fading  away,  and  do  all  that  in  me 
lies  to  turn  back  the  hearts  of  a  colder  generation, 
towards  a  more  perfect  apprehension  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  ?  How  can  you  ask  me  to  care 
for  these  new  standards  of  knowledge  and  these  wider 
theories  ?  Do  they  not  make  believing  more  difficult  ? 
How  then  can  they  be  good  ?  How  can  I  really 
believe  that  they  come  from  the  Source  of  all  good- 
ness?' To  anticipate  a  natural  objection,  we  will  at 
once  admit  that  many  ardent  professors  now  living 
among  us  of  the  more  ancient  forms  of  belief,  have 
also  embraced  with  an  apparently  ecstatic  ardour  the 
most  advanced  ideas  of  politics  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  word.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  position 
is  an  unnatural  one.  Being  persons  of  generous  tem- 
perament, and  being  stung  by  the  constant  and  to 
them  reasonable  reproach  that  these  old-world  beliefs 
could  only  be  held  in  conjunction  with  an  old-world 

*  I  purposely  exclude  the  theory  of  the  Millenium  held  by  a 
certain  Protestant  sect,  because  that  was  looked  upon  not  as  a  period 
of  human  politics  but  as  a  final  preparation  for  a  future  world,  in  which 
unworldly  ideas  were  already  to  prevail. 
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view  of  social  things,  they  have  become  determined  to 
prove  that  in  their  case  at  all  events  it  is  not  so. 
They  are  not  as  a  rule  persons  of  logical  minds, 
indeed  they  have  such  a  hatred  of  the  word  and  of  the 
thing,  as  far  as  they  understand  what  is  meant  by  it, 
that  they  probably  regard  a  man  who  will  condescend 
to  use  the  word  as  a  person  of  narrow  temperament. 
Yet  such  a  person  will  perhaps  venture  to  tell  them 
that  they  do  not  quite  know  in  what  position  they 
stand  ;  that  the  admissions  which  they  have  practically 
made  in  adhering  to  and  supporting  various  new  social 
pretensions  are  in  reality  fatal  to  their  ostensible  creed, 
and  that  in  some  unexpected  hour  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  their  choice.  In  such  an  hour  they  will 
perhaps  think  it  less  absurd  to  say,  as  is  said  in  this 
chapter,  that  he  who  will  hold  orthodoxy  must  hold  it 
with  a  backward  glance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RELIGION    AND    POLITICS— THE    MUTUAL    APPROACH. 

The  moment  we  have  made  it  reasonable  to  the 
reader  to  believe  that  any  kind  of  defmiteness  what- 
ever in  a  religious  creed  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
conservative  type  of  mind,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  matter  of  profound  importance  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  mankind,  we  mean  the  intermingling  and 
interdependence  of  religion  and  politics. 

In  considering  a  matter  of  such  intricacy  it  is  well 
once  again  to  strain  the  eye  of  the  mind  backwards  as 


/ 
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far  as  it  seems  to  be  able  to  penetrate,  and  to  think 
from  what  point  of  view  the  early  being,  scarcely  yet 
able  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  man,  is  likely  to  have 
regarded  his  first  rudimentary  conception  of  politics. 
Was  it  his  notion  already  acquired  of  an  earthly 
governor  which  would  be  likely  to  have  given  him  his 
notion  of  a  heavenly  one,  or  was  it  his  notion  already 
acquired  of  a  heavenly  one  which  would  be  likely  to 
give  him  his  notion  of  an  earthly  governor  ?  We  are 
aware  that  trustworthy  writers  upon  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  can  have  cognizance,  tell  us  that  the  little 
child  takes  all  his  notions  of  earthly  and  at  last  of 
heavenly  obedience  from  his  implicit  trust  of  an  earthly 
father;  and  that  therefore  every  idea  of  fixity  and 
government  spreads  abroad  over  earth,  and  at  last  over 
earth  and  the  boundless  heavens,  from  the  original 
centre  of  the  family.  And  in  so  far  as  we  regard 
every  individual  born  into  this  world  as  one  who  was 
himself  a  child,  and  retains  the  impressions  of  child- 
hood, this  would  no  doubt  be  so.  But  are  we  to  regard 
groups  of  grown  men  as  having  themselves  no  spiritual 
uncertainty,  no  uncertainty  how  to  be  at  peace  -with 
their  neighbours  ?  We  have  already  conceived  to 
ourselves  the  earliest  rudimentary  man  as  looking 
beyond  himself  at  the  outward  frame  of  the  universe, 
and  finding  in  awful  sights  and  sounds  the  sanction,  or 
guarantee,  of  the  first  inward  rudimentary  warnings  of 
good  and  evil.  Must  not  such  a  glance  have  come 
even  before  any  distinct  framing  to  himself  of  the 
difficulty  of  living  without  quarrel  with  his  neighbours, 
or  of  settling  quarrel  if  it  arose  ?  Such  a  tendency  to 
quarrel  must  from  the  first  have  come,  accompanied  by 
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inward  promptings  that  quarrelsomeness  on  his  part 
would  lead  to  quarrelsomeness  back  again,  and 
that  inward  self-suppression  was  the  path  to  out- 
ward peace.  If,  from  the  first,  terror  and  awe  led  him 
to  connect  this  with  the  sombre  aspects  and  sounds  of 
nature,  to  commune  with  his  fellows  on  the  reality  of 
appearances  which  seemed  to  be  near  him  and  to  give 
him  laws,  and  to  find  by  this  communing  a  class  of  his 
neighbours  more  assured  of  such  appearances  and  ready 
to  be  the  go-betweens  between  him  and  them,  would  it 
not  be  likely  that,  in  his  castings  about  him  for  the 
earliest  germs  of  government,  such  supposed  appear- 
ances would  seem  to  give  indications  of  what  should 
be  ;  and  that  such  a  class  of  neighbours  would  be  near 
him,  to  report  that  the  will  of  the  unseen  powers  as  to 
the  methods  of  his  government  was  indeed  thus  and 
thus  ?  In  this  way  the  priestly  class  would  be  more 
likely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kingly  class,  than  the 
kingly  class  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  priestly  class, 
nay  more  at  the  earliest  periods  of  history  it  would  be 
more  likely  that  the  same  emerging  ruler  would  be 
priest  and  king  in  one,  and  rather  king  because  he  had 
been  originally  priest,  than  priest  because  he  had  been 
originally  king.  There  would  be  a  class  of  persons 
who  would  come  back  once  and  again  to  men  from 
waste  places  of  the  earth,  and  would  report  that  they 
had  there  communed  with  God,  and  that  thus  and  thus 
was  the  will  of  God  as  to  the  government  of  man.  In 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  we  have  record  that 
something  of  this  kind  did  happen,  nay  that  originally 
God  himself  was  the  king  and  sent  his  messages  by 
priests,  and  that  finally  through  a  sort  of  unbelief  on 
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the  part  of  the  people  his  power  was  delegated  to 
kings.  What  we  possess  preserved  in  detail,  through 
exceptional  circumstances,  of  a  single  race,  we  may 
think  probable  to  have  occurred  in  other  races  as  well. 
Practical  people,  or  those  who  think  themselves  specially 
so,  are  very  fond  of  relegating  ideas  into  the  back- 
ground ;  as  if  ideas  were  a  kind  of  shadowy  plaything 
that  were  tossed  about  by  writers  in  their  studies,  and 
that  did  no  one  any  harm  ;  but  whenever  we  come  to 
look  into  the  matter  closely  we  see  that  '  practice  is 
the  shadow  of  theory,'  and  that  behind  all  well  con- 
stituted arrays  of  statesmen  and  armies  stand  some 
spiritual  ideas  ;  and  that,  if  these  spiritual  ideas  were 
seriously  disturbed,  the  statesmen  and  the  armies  would 
we  do  not  say  melt  away,  but  take  on  other  liveries  and 
forms. 

On  the  use  by  religion  of  the  secular  arm,  and  on  the 
informal  compact  between  the  Church  and  the  throne, 
we  have  elsewhere  touched.  We  would  rather  here 
insist  that  the  unseen  spiritual  force  is  the  more  real 
force  of  the  two,  that  the  Throne  owes  more  to  the 
Church  than  the  Church  owes  to  the  Throne,  and  that 
if  Thrones  are  really  stable  in  modern  Europe  it  is 
not  because  their  armies  are  large  or  their  governments 
well-organised  ;  for  armies  however  large  are  com- 
posed of  human  beings,  and  every  human  being  has 
some  kind  of  conscious  or  unconscious  conviction 
about  the  unseen  world,  and,  before  any  real  change 
in  such  vague  or  definite  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the 
human  units  who  compose  them,  armies  however  large 
would  become  decomposed  and  melt  away  ;  and 
governments  however  well-organized  are  administered 
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by  human  beings  who  either  have  definite  convictions 
upon  such  points  or  simulate  to  have  them,  and  before  any 
radical  change  in  such  sentiments  or  in  the  avowal 
of  them,  governments  however  well-organized  would 
become  enfeebled  and  lose  their  power  and  will  to 
strike.  Thrones  are  really  supported  because  the  mass 
of  the  people  believes  that  the  throne,  by  whomsoever 
tenanted,  is  occupied  by  the  vicegerent  of  God.  The 
kind  of  thing  that  the  representatives  of  religion  may 
be  supposed  we  do  not  say  to  have  said  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  government,  but  to  have  caused  them 
silently  to  understand,  is  this.  It  is  in  reality  spiritual 
ideas  which  support  you ;  the  general  idea  of  the 
people  that  they  are  bound  on  religious  grounds  to 
obey  you  supports  you.  The  maintenance  of  such 
ideas  is  partly  tacitly  involved,  partly  explicitly  en- 
joined, in  the  religion  which  we  represent.  So  long  as 
opposition  to  our  religion  is  suppressed  your  immense 
worldly  privileges  are  safe.  It  is  we  that  consecrate 
you  :  it  is  our  ceremonies  that  make  you  sacred.  Once 
let  the  people  get  the  habit  of  saying  what  they  like 
about  us  and  we  do  not  long  answer  for  you.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  nearly  all  the  religions,  in  that  secondary 
sense  of  the  word  which  alone  as  we  have  said  has 
had  any  practical  recognition,  that  have  dominated 
various  branches  of  mankind,  to  be  mutually  repulsive. 
It  has  been  of  their  essence  to  say,  our  religion  con- 
tains a  definite  compact  body  of  truth,  revealed  at  spe- 
cial times  and  seasons  and  in  a  miraculous  way  by  God 
to  man,  and  woe  be  to  that  man  who  does  not  accept 
it.  He  will  be  unhappy  in  this  world  because  he  will 
hopelessly  fail  to  control  his  passions,  and  he  will  be 
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more  piteously  unhappy  in  another  whose  existence 
has  been  revealed,  because  God  will  pursue  with  his 
lasting  vengeance  all  who  neglect  and  despise  his 
revelation  in  this.  Therefore  the  priest  will  tacitly  say 
to  the  king,  it  is  your  duty  as  he  to  whom  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  has  been  committed,  to  allow  us  to 
enact  stringent  punitive  laws  against  whoever  shall 
speak  in  disparagement  of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion, 
and  yourself  to  guarantee  their  execution.  Of  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  such  a  course  to  yourself,  or 
rather  of  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  doing  otherwise, 
I  need  not  speak  ;  that  is  an  aspect  of  the  question 
which  it  will  be  well  for  us  perhaps  not  to  define  too 
closely  to  ourselves,  and  certainly  not  in  the  ears  of  the 
people ;  what  I  have  to  insist  on  for  me  and  you  alike 
is  this,  that  since  we  both  of  us  believe  that  disparage- 
ment of  our  mysteries  will  lead  to  unhappiness  in  this 
world,  and  after  that  to  an  unhappiness  compared  to 
which  all  unhappiness  that  can  befall  in  this  world  is 
trivial,  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  in  our  regard  for  the 
happiness  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  our  people,  to 
suppress  every  disparagement  of  the  mysteries  ex- 
pounded by  us  and  protected  by  and  protecting  you. 

But  apart  from  any  secret  thought  of  the  politic 
necessity  of  holding  such  views,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it 
obvious  that  if  God  really  declared  His  attributes  and 
His  will  in  a  special  revelation,  such  a  revelation  must 
involve  the  falseness  of  any  other  revelations  unless 
they  should  be  absolutely  identical  with  it.  Therefore 
the  priests  of  a  revealed  religion  who  were  sincere 
were  bound  to  persecute.  And  if  they  really  believed 
that  people  would  be  tortured  for  ever  and  ever  for  dis- 
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believing  a  religion,  it  was  but  gentle  clemency  to  torture 
the  men  of  stubborn  minds  and  wills  in  this  world,  lest  by 
their  accursed  influence  thousands  of  misguided  ones 
should  burn  eternally.  These  considerations,  which 
might  be  amplified  and  added  to  in  many  ways,  seem 
enough  to  establish  the  position  that  a  hide-bound 
conception  of  religion  makes  a  hide-bound  conception 
of  politics.  The  history  of  our  own  land  illustrates  it 
from  first  to  last,  and,  in  spite  of  some  exceptions 
which  the  last  sentences  of  our  last  chapter  hinted  at 
and  perhaps  explained,  is  illustrating  it  now.  There 
are  we  think  special  reasons  in  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity why  more  than  almost  any  religion  it  is  bound 
up  with  the  throne,  but  we  have  considered  them  else- 
where. Suffice  it  to  say  that  humility  and  charity 
were  the  special  virtues  to  which  it  gave  an  impulse, 
and  that,  when  a  religion  has  once  availed  itself  of  the 
secular  arm,  no  two  virtues  give  such  steady  assistance 
to  the  powers  that  be.  The  very  phrase  that  ends 
the  sentence  is  a  witness  to  what  we  say.  St.  Paul, 
a  good  and  diplomatic  administrator,  would  precipitate 
no  quarrel  with  the  powers  that  be.  More  than  this, 
he  probably  regarded  this  non-resistance  as  a  virtue  in 
itself.  The  powers  that  were  in  his  time  happened  to 
be  a  king  and  his  quasi-accidental  phrase  "  honour  the 
king '  has  been  a  warrant  to  monarchy  ever  since. 
Such  is  the  mischief  of  the  elevation  into  direct  inspira- 
tion by  God  of  words  spoken  by  one  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  so  of  degrading  words  of  enduring 
wisdom,  when  taken  as  entirely  human  and  entirely  in 
connexion  with  their  surroundings  of  time  and  place, 
into  an  engine  of  lasting  conservation  and  the  retarda- 
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tion  of  man.  It  will  naturally  be  objected  that  in  one 
country  at  least  this  divine  origin  of  kinghood  has  long 
been  publicly  repudiated.  In  the  theory  of  a  political 
document  no  doubt  it  has  been  so  ;  but  a  political 
document  however  sensible  does  not  alter  the  com- 
mon conception  of  the  average  citizen,  who  takes  his 
dominating  ideas,  not  from  a  political  document,  but 
from  the  creed  that  sways  his  heart.  And  we  would 
ask  the  reader  whether  the  mass  of  English  citizens  do 
not  take  their  strong  leaning  to  monarchical  government, 
and  their  personal  attachment  to  the  representative  of 
the  principle,  from  the  simple  fact  that  St.  Paul  once 
said  "  honour  the  king,"  and  also  "  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God  ? "  And  do  they  not  do  so 
because  they  believe  in  their  hearts  that  anything  that: 
St.  Paul  let  drop,  however  accidental  in  the  actual 
form  of  its  utterance,  was  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
containing  an  unmodifiable  command  to  all  time  ? 


CHAPTER   VI. 

RELIGION,   THEREFORE,    NECESSARILY    COMES   INTO   COLLI- 
SION  WITH    MORALITY. 

WE  will  now  look  at  some  of  the  results  of  a  religion 
which  consists  of  an  implicit  belief  in  the  supposed 
appearances  and  sayings  of  divine  beings ;  these  say- 
ings or  commands  being  taken  as  final  and  exhaustive 
directions  to  mankind.  At  the  present  day  we  shall 
be  allowed,  at  least  for  the  moment,  to  assume  that 
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these  appearances  and  sayings  were  but  the  earnest 
endeavour  of  the  most  gifted,  and  generally  speaking 
of  the  best,  of  the  race  to  find  certain  direction  for 
themselves  and  for  their  kind.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view  there  has  never  been  any  form  of  religion 
which  has  had  a  lasting  vogue,  and  has  possessed  itself 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  of  the  souls  and 
thoughts  of  men,  which  has  not  implied  an  upward 
advance  for  that  section  of  the  race  which  accepted  its 
influence.  And  this  really  follows  from  the  very  state- 
ment of  the  case.  What  does  the  success  of  the  reli- 
gion imply  ?  It  implies  just  this,  that  a  section  of  the 
human  race,  finding  itself  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
the  actual  treatment  of  the  highest  and  most  mysterious 
problems  of  life,  has  gladly  welcomed  a  treatment  of 
them  that  seemed  to  increasing  numbers  as  it  was 
presented  to  them  more  satisfactory  and  more  pro- 
found. This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that, 
whereas  existing  treatments  of  such  problems  now  ap- 
peared unsatisfactory  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  heart, 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  were  alike  satisfied  by  that 
which  now  appeared.  Yet  each  section  of  mankind,  as 
it  turned  gladly  to  the  new  set  of  propositions,  said  to 
itself  this  is  final,  this  will  never  be  surpassed.  Nay 
more,  in  the  very  act  of  settling  and  defining  the  creed, 
they  said  to  themselves  this  is  so  absolutely  true  that 
whoever  disbelieves  it  or  questions  it  we  hold  him 
accursed  for  ever.  The  unreasonableness  of  this  pro- 
position will  readily  be  granted  by  the  adherent  of 
every  creed,  with  regard  to  every  other  creed  in  the 
world  except  his  own.  Indeed,  to  speak  of  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  proposition  is  a  far  too  gentle 
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way  of  expressing  what  he  will  be  sure  to  say  of  every 
other  creed  except  his  own.  With  regard  to  his  own, 
the  vigour  with  which  he  holds  this  proposition  with 
respect  to  it  will  be  an  exact  measure  of  the  vigour 
with  which  he  will  denounce  the  gross  and  monstrous 
pretence  of  such  a  claim,  on  the  part  of  every  other 
creed  that  has  ever  been  in  the  world  except  his  own. 
And  indeed  it  needs  to  take  a  stand  from  a  point  of 
view  outside  all  creeds,  considered  as  final  expositions 
of  the  unseen  world  and  of  the  will  of  the  unseen 
powers  with  regard  to  man,  to  see  the  ludicrous  criti- 
cism which  this  mutually  exclusive  attitude  casts  upon 
all  alike,  considered  as  final  expositions  of  God  and  of 
His  wilL  This  stand  on  a  point  without  once  taken, 
all  creeds  that  ever  had  any  appreciable  influence  at 
once  appear  as  the  pathetic  and  venerable  endeavour 
of  man  to  reach  an  attitude  of  certainty  towards  God. 
At  the  same  glance  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
it,  they  appear  as  indicators  exactly  guaging  the  level 
of  spirituality,  of  intelligence,  of  knowledge,  which  that 
section  of  mankind  had  attained  at  the  moment  when 
the  creed  took  definite  form.  This  and  nothing  more. 
He  who  finds  them  mere  food  for  mirth  shews  a  feeble 
heart  and  an  uncultivated  mind,  which  latter  remark 
we  make  with  this  proviso.  Creeds,  from  an  element 
in  human  nature  which  has  a  peculiar  pathos,  are  ad- 
hered to  and  will  always  be  adhered  to  long,  often 
hundreds  of  years  long,  after  the  time  has  come  when, 
to  those  who  are  the  only  capable  judges  in  the  matter 
however  much  the  rank  and  file  may  scorn  the  phrase, 
they  are  demonstrably  false.  As  far  as  they  are 
humbly  and  pathetically  followed  by  the  rank  and  file, 
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no  man  who  was  fit  to  deliver  a  discourse  or  to  write 
an  essay  would  say  a  sneering  word  against  them. 
But  creeds  are  defended  by  their  established  professors 
with  a  blatancy,  an  arrogance,  a  real  or  affected  spiritual 
contempt  for  those  who  are  really  their  moral  superiors, 
and  we  may  add  with  a  real  or  affected  ignorance  of 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  situation,  which  justifies  an 
argumentative  an  indignant  an  ironical  or  a  playful 
method  of  attack  as  best  suits  the  gift  or  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  controversialist.  In  such  cases  ridicule  is 
a  good  gift  of  God,  not  to  be  despised,  and  a  valuable 
weapon  in  serious  things  when  united  with  honesty 
and  dignity  of  character.  A  trivial  instance  in  a  trivial 
matter,  but  much  to  the  purport  of  what  we  have  said, 
occurs  to  us.  When  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  was 
about  to  introduce  chloroform  into  hospital  practice 
among  women,  he  was  actually  remonstrated  with  by 
some  elders  of  the  kirk,  who  told  him  that  he  was  flying 
in  the  face  of  God  who  had  said,  "In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
bring  forth  children."  He  was  not  a  man  to  argue 
with  such  men  as  these,  but  he  had  a  weapon  to  his 
hand  from  their  own  armoury  discovered  by  his  own 
ready  wit.  He  said  it  was  so,  but  in  the  very  same  narra- 
tive we  were  told  that  before  God  created  Eve  he  first 
cast  Adam  into  a  deep  sleep.  What  could  they  say  ?  The 
very  storehouse  that  furnished  the  attack  furnished  the 
defence,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  answering  fools 
according  to  their  folly.  It  is  no  new  phrase  of  ours  that 
instead  of  God  having  said  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
likeness,"  man  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  always  said* 
"  Let  us  make  God  in  our  likeness  :"  or,  to  speak  more 
*  Cotter  Morison.  "  Service  of  Man." 
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accurately,  he  has  always  done  so  by  a  natural  tend- 
ency without  considering. the  matter.  Morality  is  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  a  growing  thing  :  it  depends 
on  the  enlargement  and  elevation  of  the  point  of  view, 
and  the  enlargement  and  elevation  of  the  point  of  view 
depend  upon  the  intellect  informing  and  guiding  the 
heart.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  again  upon  the 
picture  already  presented  of  the  body  of  outside  fact, 
originally  introduced  apparently  to  be  a  sanction  to  the 
inner  voice  of  morality,  dwarfing  at  last  and  retarding 
that  which  it  was  called  in  to  shape  and  to  support.  The 
way  in  which  it  has  done  it  could  be  illustrated  from 
all  religions  of  any  lasting  importance ;  in  none  per- 
haps could  it  be  illustrated  with  such  wealth  and  in 
matters  of  such  fatal  import  as  in  our  own.  For  in  none 
perhaps  have  the  statements  about  the  other  world  been 
so  categorical  and  so  terrible.  And  from  this  it  has 
followed,  partly  in  its  origin,  and  from  a  kindred  neces- 
sity in  its  subsequent  history,  that  in  no  religion 
perhaps  has  the  intellect  been  so  set  at  nought  and 
reviled.  For  Christianity  has  had  to  do  with  races 
capable  of  and  craving  for  at  once  great  intellectual  and 
great  spiritual  improvement,  and  in  making  the  distinc- 
tion so  clear  we  do  not  ourselves  set  them  one  over 
against  the  other,  but  we  accept  the  nomenclature 
which  the  religion  of  our  day  approves.  Christianity 
has  in  it  magnificent  spiritual  elements  which  have 
ensured  its  long  comparative  success,  but  in  setting 
them  defiantly  over  against  the  beggarly  elements,  so 
to  speak,  of  intellectual  things  it  has  come  from  time 
to  time  into  profound  collision  with  earnest  spirits,  who 
refuse  at  all  hazards  to  be  untrue  to  that  which  they 
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know  to  be  the  real  and  the  ennobling  element  of 
themselves.  In  saying  at  all  hazards  we  find  our- 
selves at  once  in  a  train  of  thought  which  it  may  be 
well  to  leave  for  future  development,  that  which  con- 
cerns this  one  important  result ;  that  it  has  up  till  the 
present  time  been  only  men  who  added  enormous 
moral,  and  even  physical,  courage  to  a  clear  observation 
of  fact,  who  dared  speak  out  their  minds.  Coercive 
and  deterrent  forces  apart,  fact  upon  fact  militating 
against  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  has  always  been 
beneath  the  feet,  and  over  the  heads,  and  around  the 
daily  walk  of  the  common  sons  of  men.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  in  a  man  of  ordinary  observation  suffi- 
cient intelligence  and  sufficient  opportunity  to  observe 
them.  But  the  spiritual  forces  within  operated  upon  by 
terrifying  dogmas  were  enormous,  ever  calling  upon 
them  to  turn  away  their  eyes  lest  they  behold  vanity, 
and  so  they  perish  from  the  right  way.  And  the 
coercive  forces  without,  in  their  immediate  practical 
aspect,  were  more  enormous  still,  cruel  punishment, 
banishment  from  all  that  men  hold  dear,  the  hissing 
and  the  scorn  of  social  estimation.  The  one  would 
keep  most  men  ever  from  using  the  eye  of  the  mind 
and  dwarf  the  power  within  them.  The  other,  even 
of  those  that  still  dared  to  think,  would  cause  nine- 
tenths  to  fear  to  speak  their  thoughts.  And  that  has 
been  the  conscious  purpose  of  many  of  the  directors  of 
Christianity ;  and  that  has  been  no  small  part  of  the 
secret  of  her  long-continued  predominance.  Luther 
is  no  favourite  with  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the  day, 
because  Luther's  name  represents  a  way  of  looking  at 
salvation  which  has  rightly  and  naturally  become  dis- 
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tasteful  to  the  advancing  intelligence,  but  no  name  so 
characteristically  represents  the  conflict  between  hide- 
bound religion  and  the  growing  intelligence  of  man, 
and  no  name  so  characteristically  represents  a  plain 
duty  well-performed  in  the  time  and  place  in  which  it 
presented  itself  for  performance  ;  and  under  what 
other  conditions  can  human  duty  be  performed  ?  Lu- 
ther saw  the  relation  of  man  to  God  represented  all 
around  him  in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  with  conse- 
quent hideous  outrage  to  decency  and  common  sense. 
The  noble  union  of  intellect  and  heart  within  him 
enabled  him  to  perceive  in  entire  obedience  to  his  con- 
science that  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  if  it  were  to 
be  maintained,  must  be  maintained  not  as  a  mechanical 
but  as  a  spiritual  thing.  What  his  conscience  told  him 
to  think,  his  conscience  told  him  also  to  say,  and  he 
obeyed  his  conscience.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  pro- 
ceed by  leaps  and  bounds  :  little  by  little  and  line 
upon  line  are  the  conditions  of  his  progress.  .  Luther, 
by  his  brave  line  of  conduct,  if  not  the  earliest  thinker 
of  this  or  kindred  schools,  was  the  real  spiritual  father 
of  all  Protestantism.  But  as  Matthew  Arnold  well 
remarks,*  "  Protestantism  has  introduced  a  principle 
by  which  it  is  itself  ultimately  doomed  to  perish.5'  To 
the  many  honest  minds  and  hearts  to  which  it  has  already 
perished  Luther  appears,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  almost 
ridiculous  because  he  represents  a  dogma  and  a  bald 
way  of  stating  it  which  has  in  its  turn  become  to  them 
repulsive.  While  to  those  who  cling  with  a  nervous 
clutch  to  the  rock  of  the  old  Catholic  statements  he 
has  always  been  repulsive,  because  their  instinct  of 
*  Literature  and  Dogma. 
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self-preservation  assures  them  that  it  is  under  men  like 
him,  of  transparent  moral  and  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness, that  the  rising  tide  of  mental  freedom  mounts. 
It  is  on  account  of  recent  sneers  at  him  that  we  have 
heard,  that  we  say  on  the  contrary  that  by  all  who  re- 
cognize the  step-by-step  advance  of  humanity,  always 
in  fearless  obedience  to  the  duty  of  the  hour,  his 
memory  will  be  cherished 

With  honour  honour  honour  to  him 

Eternal  honour  to  his  name. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  till  we  come  carefully  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  the  amount  of  retardation  in  moral 
ideas  caused  to  the  average  man  by  Christianity  being 
compelled,  by  its  very  framework,  to  regard  the  old 
Testament  as  the  directly  inspired  word  of  God. 
"  Blessed  above  all  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be  !  "  and  this  of  the  contemptible  act  of  a 
female  savage !  And  not  long  ago  in  the  mother 
Church  of  London  we  heard  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished preachers  of  our  day  justify  the  story,  to  an 
enormous  and  apparently  admiring  congregation,  who 
seemed  to  go  away  comforted  in  themselves ;  and  we 
heard  him  take  the  general  line  that  it  was  presumptu- 
ous to  dictate  what  was  and  was  not  good  for  our  sense 
of  morality,  that  God  had  declared  her  to  be  blessed, 
and  that  blessed  accordingly  the  act  which  God  has 
blessed  must  be  !  Consider  the  confusion  and  the 
paralysis  of  moral  character,  which  must  supervene  and 
we  see  as  a  fact  does  supervene  in  those  who  are  really 
dominated  and  penetrated  by  this  sort  of  preaching. 
We  do  see  as  a  fact  that  deceit  and  falsehood  on  par- 
ticular points  are  not  unbearable  to  the  clergy,  and  we 
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do  more  particularly  see  with  regard  to  that  section  of 
the  human  race  which  have  remained  more  particularly 
under  their  influence,  namely  womankind,  that  peculiar 
twist  of  character  which  looks  with  what  we  will  call 
unmanly  eyes  upon  deceit  and  falsehood  ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  a  part  of  it  at  least  to  the  constant 
absorption  of  Bible  stories  with  unfaltering  reverence,  to 
the  listening  to  pastors  and  masters  who  inculcate  that 
these  discrepancies  are  beyond  our  ken,  and  that  it  is 
not  for  us  to  form  any  conception  of,  or  find  any  in- 
consistency in,  the  morality  of  God.     We  are  but  taking 
a  single  and  a  conspicuous  instance  where  in  various 
places  some  hundred  or  two  present  themselves.     We 
are  not  supposing  that  all  practical  Christians  of  the 
present  day  feel  called  upon  to  think  the  act  of  Jael 
admirable  ;  but  all  Christians  are  expected  to  go  weekly 
to  Church  and   there  to   take  part  in  the  saying  or 
chanting  of  the  Psalms,  and  since  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Psalms  embody  personal  devotion,  taking  part 
in  their  recitation  implies  a  responsive  attitude  in  the 
reciter  and  seems  to  commit  him  to  their  sentiments. 
Many  of  the  sentiments  found  there  are  beautiful  to  all 
time  ;  many  again  and  very  many  are  hideously  repul- 
sive to  the  moral  sense.     "  His  bishopric  let  another 
take  "  may  seem  rather  remote  in  the  actual  grotesque 
translation,  though  the  sentiment  is  unamiable  ;    but 
"  let  his  children  beg  their  bread  and  let  there  be  no 
man  to  pity  them,"  what  is  it  but  the  silly  vindictive- 
ness  of  a  savage  ?  Conceive  reciting  this  with  unctuous 
acquiescence  from  month  to  month,  and  pretending  for 
a  moment  to  find  in  the  sentiment  the  voice  of  God. 
For  the  faithful  is  told  by  the  truly  orthodox  that  it  is 
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not  for  him  to  question  what  shall  form  part  of  the 
word  of  God ;  and  these  indeed  are  almost  the  very 
words  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  a  commentary 
that  has  enormous  circulation  and  acceptance  ;  words 
spoken  about  a  Biblical  story  the  publication  of  which 
would  be  stopped  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  if  it  were 
anywhere  else  but  in  the  Bible.  What  man  of  the 
world  of  middle  age,  who  takes  part  in  various  busi- 
ness, has  not  before  now  been  invited  to  contribute  in 
providing  for  the  children  of  a  man  who  has  worried 
and  injured  him,  and  whose  foolish  hostility  has  ended 
in  his  own  collapse  ?  And  what  man  of  the  world  has 
not  found  it  easy  enough  to  do  it,  not  with  any  mag- 
nificent sense  of  virtue,  certainly  not  with  any  grand 
expectation  of  eternal  reward,  but  because  the  strength 
begotten  by  the  upright  conduct  of  various  business 
has  made  it  an  easy  thing  to  pity  the  irresponsible 
victims  of  a  foolish  life  ?  The  very  pleasure  of  it  has 
a  kind  of  vindictiveness,  over  which  the  recording  angel 
may  drop  his  effacing  tear.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
any  civilised  being  for  a  moment  identifies  himself 
or  even  herself  with  such  sentiments :  and  we  do 
not  say  "even  herself"  to  attribute  vindictiveness  to 
women,  but  because  they  are  more  held  by  superstition, 
and  do  feel  still  probably  something  of  an  obligation  to 
find  it  all  very  good.  Hence  comes  an  inevitable  twist 
of  character  ;  a  puzzlement  of  mind  and  ill-placed 
reverence  ;  an  inability  to  travel  fearlessly  along  the 
straight  lines  of  morality.  And  even  in  people  of 
what  are  called  liberal  Church  views,  the  refusal  to 
speak  out  the  exact  truth  in  obedience  to  their  intel- 
lectual conscience  begets  a  twist  of  character  which  is 
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injurious  to  their  general  morality  ;  and  in  those  who 
hold  Christianity  in  its  only  form  that  is  really  self- 
consistent,  the  actual  statement  from  the  pulpit  that  it 
is  presumptuous  to  find  fault  with  what  God  has  told 
us,  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  is  an  actual  fatal  bar  and 
impediment  to  any  disciple  worshipping  the  God  who 
reveals  himself  personally  to  him  the  disciple,  with  all 
his  heart  and  with  all  his  mind  and  with  all  his  soul 
and  with  all  his  strength. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

RELIGION    AND    MORALITY    CONTINUED,    WITH    REMARKS 

UPON  INTELLECT. 

We  were  led  in  the  last  chapter  to  observe  that  mor- 
ality grows  by  the  intelligence,  and  in  observing  broad 
masses  of  men  it  would  not  be  denied,  for  it  would  be 
plain  that  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  a  country 
a  growing  sense  of  duty  to  our  neighbour  was  developed. 
But  that  in  countries  dominated  by  Christianity  a 
special  prejudice  against  intellect  has  been  set  up  can 
also  hardly  be  denied.  We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of 
the  virtues  specially  favoured  by  Christ,  and  we  may 
add  that  his  system  was  in  its  first  intention  one  of 
consolation,  inward  consolation,  addressed  to  those 
suffering  worldly  disadvantage  and  misery.  It  was  the 
main  source  of  its  strength,  but  undoubtedly  an  ulti- 
mate source  of  weakness  when  it  is  considered  as  a 
final  explainer  of  all  things.  St.  Paul  too,  in  his  eager- 
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ness  to  take  an  entirely  different  standpoint  from  sur- 
rounding philosophies,  may  be  said  even  to  glorify 
stupidity :  he  may  do  this  perhaps  in  appearance  far 
more  than  he  intended,  for  he  said  a  great  many  things 
besides  the  one  or  two  texts  of  which  we  are  thinking  ; 
but  these  one  or  two  texts  are  so  emphatic  and  unquali- 
fied, and  they  have  evidently  been  such  a  vast  source 
of  comfort  to  the  large  numbers  who  have  felt  reason- 
ing to  be  too  strong  for  them,  that  they  have  assumed 
an  importance  in  the  Christian  frame-work  perhaps  out 
of  proportion  to  the  intention  of  their  author.  Indeed 
the  words  "  not  the  wise  not  the  scribe  not  the  disputer 
of  this  world  "  have  almost  a  comic  side  in  the  possi- 
ble admissions  that  they  involve,  and  in  the  fact  that 
they  come  from  one  who  was  wise  who  was  a  scribe, 
and  who  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  in 
disputation.  And  this  we  say  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  both  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  Paul  undoubtedly 
did  both  use  and  value  their  intelligence  to  the  utmost, 
and  that  it  was  by  their  intelligent  quality  that  they 
prevailed.  No  religion  has  ever  prevailed  that  did  not 
represent  the  high-water  mark  of  intelligence  of  its  time 
and  place ;  and  no  religion  has  ever  prevailed  that  did 
not  prevail  because  it  represented  it.  It  prevailed  by 
the  penetrating  intellectual  glance  of  one  who  perceived 
the  growing  hollowness  and  insufficiency  of  the  thing 
actually  provided,  and  who  by  his  intelligence  of  the 
wants  of  others,  and  his  conscientious  determination 
to  speak  out  the  best  that  was  in  him  at  all  hazards, 
provided  something  much  better  than  what  existed. 
Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  St.  Paul  is  any  exception  to  the  rule : 
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in  the  master  and  in  the  great  disciple  it  is  conspicuously 
based  on  the  perception  of  the  superiority  of  spirituality 
to  mechanism,  and  can  the  perception  of  the  superiority 
of  spirituality  to  mechanism  be  asserted  for  a  moment 
to  be  an  unintellectual  thing  ?  It  is  a  quality  of  in- 
sight, and  insight  is  of  the  reason  and  of  the  mind. 
From  this  it  arises  to  consider  seriously  if  there  is  any 
such  real  divergence  between  the  intellect  and  the 
heart  as  there  is  by  many  Christians  consciously  or  un- 
consciously assumed  to  be.  We  do  not  propose  to 
shape  our  thoughts  technically,  aiming  that  is  at  a 
mental  analysis,  which  would  be  beyond  the  intention 
of  the  present  commentary  on  existing  things.  But  we 
may  say  that  intellect,  roughly  speaking,  is  a  quality 
of  clear  perception,  a  perception  working  by  the  usual 
laws  and  rules  of  the  mind.  This  among  other  things 
enables  us  to  understand  something  of  other  people  as 
well  as  of  ourselves,  and  to  have  some  perception  of 
their  wants.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  what  we  do 
not  understand,  and  we  shall  probably  not  be  contra- 
dicted in  saying  that  stupidity  is  a  greater  cause  of 
cruelty  than  cleverness  ;  and  indeed  for  this  reason  the 
cleverer  sort  of  people  have  often  little  difficulty  in 
following  a  good  example  and  saying  of  the  stupider 
sort,  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

It  will  be  replied  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  able 
men  often  appear  to  be  entirely  unsympathetic.  We 
should  answer  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  believe  that 
they  very  rarely  are.  They  have  a  keen  insight  into 
what  disappoints  or  pinches  others,  but  it  is  associated 
with  a  largeness  of  view  which  makes  them  see  various 
sources  of  disappointment  and  pinching  in  one  glance, 
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and  their  sympathy  is  not  often  wholly  bound  up  with 
an  immediate  circle.  Consequently  they  are  not  by 
any  means  always  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  some 
practical  scheme  which  is  offered  by  the  next  door 
neighbour.  They  see  the  wants  of  man  with  a  wider 
glance  which  is  called  theoretical  because  it  sweeps 
over  a  larger  field  of  practice.  Whether  they  ultimately 
become  benefactors  to  their  kind  or  not  generally  de- 
pends upon  whether  they  possess  conscientiousness 
and  courage.  If  they  do  not  they  are  generally  what 
is  called  in  a  beautiful  Latin  word  "  umbratiles,"  lovers 
of  the  shade. 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope, 

Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade, 

was  the  final  attitude  of  the  Scholar  Gipsy. 

The  reason  that  they  do  not  throw  themselves  into 
the  next-door  work  of  practical  benevolence  is  that,  not 
from  a  disregard  of  or  even  an  ignorance  of  practical 
life,  but  from  watching  its  working  over  a  wider  area 
and  from  throwing  a  somewhat  farther  glance  into  the 
future,  they  are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  wider  and  more  radical  change  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  things  than  any  large  body  of  men  at  the  present 
moment  would  accept.  The  continuation  with  heart 
and  soul  of  these  little  schemes  of  practical  benevolence 
they  are  apt  to  regard  as  something  which,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  successful,  only  puts  off  the  evil  day  and  feeds  the 
evil,  as  if  from  want  of  courage  one  should  continue  to 
foment  a  spot  that  needs  the  knife.  But  if  they  lack 
courage  and  conscientiousness  they  are  apt  to  be  known 
only  as  epigrammatic  men,  who  are  remarked  for  a 
kind  attitude  to  any  individual  matter  of  suffering  that 
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comes  before  them.  But  if  courage  and  conscientious- 
ness be  really  added  they  are  sure  to  speak  out ;  and 
of  such  stuff  are  religious  reformers  made.  And  what 
is  a  religion-maker  but  a  religious  reformer  ?  Do 
religion-makers  work  upon  nothing  ?  Would  any 
one  seriously  contend  that  Jesus  Christ  worked  upon 
nothing,  or  that  He  came  down  ready-made  out  of  the 
clouds  ?  He  worked  upon  the  religion  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  which  He  had  seriously  tried  in  His 
own  case  and  had  found  hollow  ;  finding  it  hollow  He 
insisted  upon  speaking  out  his  conviction,  at  immense 
personal  inconvenience  to  Himself,  and  with  correspond- 
ing great  benefits  to  mankind  :  benefits  lasting  to  this 
day,  and  at  last  degenerating  into  curses  through  the 
natural  tendency  of  man  to  regard  that  as  final  which 
is  only  temporary,  and  to  deify  that  which  is  nothing 
but  the  highest  of  the  qualities  possible  to  himself.  It 
may  be  asked  whence  come  this  courage  and  con- 
scientiousness, and  must  not  they  be  regarded  as  the 
products  of  religion  ?  We  should  answer  undoubtedly 
they  are  made  practical  and  masterful  by  religion, 
but  we  should  answer  so  with  that  somewhat  vital 
change  in  the  way  of  regarding  religion  which  is 
implied  in  the  present  essay.  They  are  made  practi- 
cal and  masterful  almost  always  in  some  form  of 
opposition  to  the  ruling  religion  of  the  day.  They 
are  made  masterful  by  trying  that  religion  with  a 
real  and  experiential  hand,  and  by  obeying  the 
high  inner  impulse  to  speak  clearly  of  its  defect. 
It  is  only  they  who  have  gone  a  certain  way  on  the 
path  to  whom  it  will  be  given  to  go  farther.  All 

this  arose  from  our  saying  and  from  our  wishing   to 
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maintain  that  even  new  religions  take  their  rise  from 
satisfying  the  highest  intellectual  aspiration  possible  in 
the  time  and  place,  and  that  old  ones  decay  from 
failing  to  satisfy  it.  The  supposed  detachment  of 
intellect  from  the  heart  has  arisen  from  a  strengthening 
and  accentuation  of  a  certain  tendency  to  exaggerated 
statement  in  the  words  of  Christ  Himself,  and  of  St. 
Paul,  about  the  victory  over  the  wise  and  learned.  It 
has  really  been  so  convenient  to  the  larger  part  of 
mankind,  that  is  the  uninstructed,  to  find  on  the 
highest  possible  authority  that  they  had  a  great 
natural  advantage  in  the  tendency  towards  goodness 
over  the  instructed  :  the  reasoning  has  even  been 
carried  further,  and  by  some  even  consciously ;  how 
kind  then  it  would  be,  they  have  said,  to  keep  them  un- 
instructed !  We  ourselves  have  heard  a  lady  of  great 
nobility  of  disposition  thank  God  that  she  was  stupid 
because  by  this  she  had  no  difficulties.  Now  let  us 
look  at  this  because  the  instance  does  not  stand  alone, 
and  because  the  terrible  aspiration  extends  into  regions 
of  somewhat  more  practical  importance  than  the 
thought  of  a  simple-minded  private  lady,  Matthew 
Arnold  dropped  without  emphasising  it  in  "  Literature 
and  Dogma "  an  epigram  which  we  venture  to  assert 
ought  injustice  to  keep  his  name  from  being  forgotten, 
had  he  written  no  other  line  of  exquisite  poetry  or 
finished  prose.  "  Whatever  is  truly  natural  is  truly 
revealed."  And  we  know  on  authority  of  higher 
acceptance  that  every  gift  *  we  have  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  all  lights.  We  shall  be  blamed  no 

*  Every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  the  father  of 
lights. 

F  2 
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doubt  for  considering  the  two  phrases  identical,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  our  contention.     Now  holding  as  we 
do  that  every  advance  that  man  has  made  has  been 
by  enlightenment  from  within  and  not  by  revelation 
from  without,  that  every  revelation   from  without  has 
been  a  noble  delusion  founded  on  man's  eagerness  to 
give  form  and  authority  to  the   enlightenment  from 
within,  and  holding  as  we  do  that  the  enlightenment 
from  within  was  none  the  less  given  by  God  because 
it  was  from  within  and  not  from  without,  how  terrible 
is  our  sweet  lady's  gratitude.     "  Thankful  am  I,"  she 
says,  "  to   Him  Who  made  me  that  I  am    not   only 
myself  very  slightly  capable  of  taking  part  in  God's 
revelation  of  Himself,  but  that  I  am  so  constructed 
that,  when  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  it  is 
given,  I  am  far  more  likely  to  speak  evil  of  it,  to  abuse 
it,  and  as  far  as  I  can  in  my  small  personality  to  retard 
it,  than  I  am  to  accept  it  thankfully."     It  is  impossible 
at  the  present  time  to  say  what  may  have  been  origi- 
nally meant  by  the  terrible  denunciation  of  the  blas- 
phemy   against  the   Holy    Ghost :    in   the    particular 
way  in  which  it  has  got  into  the  Gospel,  and  in  the 
connexion  in  which  it  is  placed  there,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  any  definite  meaning  of  it,  but  we  never  hear  the 
small  denouncing  the  large  or  expressing  thankfulness 
that  they  are  not  larger,  or  the  less  capable  vindictively 
judging  the  more  capable,  without   feeling   that  in  a 
very  real  sense  indeed  and  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
we  can  attach  meaning  to  the  phrase  the  blasphemy 
against  the   Holy  Ghost  is  committed  every  day,  by 
people  of  all  classes,  but  very  often  indeed  by  women 
and  perhaps  still  more  often  by  priests.     After  all  in 
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this  sense  the  saying  comes  to  little  more  than  what 
was  said  we  believe  by  a  Greek  philosopher,  that 
"  against  stupidity  the  Gods  themselves  are  power- 
less." 

But  we  think  it  should  be  added  that  any  expression 
of  preference  for  limitation  of  faculty,  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  others,  really  involves  a  want  of  faith  in 
the  specially  God-given  quality  of  the  Christian   re- 
ligion above   all    other   religions,  because   it   says  in 
effect  "  I  believe  all  this  because  I  have  been  brought 
up  in  it  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  not  of  an  enquiring 
mind,  because  if  I  were   I   might  ultimately  be  com- 
pelled to  disbelieve  it,  and  I  should  find  that  in  many 
ways  distressing."     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  quality 
of  sympathy  is  widely  claimed  for  women  ;  much  too 
universally  we  believe  ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  generally 
a  sympathy  of  an  intense  character  in  one  or  at  most 
in  one  or  two  directions,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
objects.     It  is  a  defect  which  it  is   not   generous  to 
insist  on   against  them,   because    if  sympathy   in  the 
wider  sense  is  dependent  on  intelligence,  intelligence 
again  is  fostered  by  education,  and  education  of  the 
higher   order    has    fill    recently    been    denied    them. 
Women    are     undoubtedly    given   to    practical    good 
works,  and  practical  good  works  are  not  to  be  despised ; 
but  in  considering  the  long  past  and  the  probable  long 
future  of  man,  it  will  be  perceived  that  practical  works 
of  benevolence   are    of  small  account  in    comparison 
with  the  fruits  of  that  intellectual  sympathy,  which  by 
however  small  a  contribution  aids  in  the  attaining  of  a 
higher  mental   point  of  view,  as  to,  the  past  achieve- 
ments and  the  probable  future  path  of  mankind  ;  and 
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aids  consequently  in  re-adjusting  into  truer  propor- 
tions the  relations  of  men  to  men.  By  these  means, 
long  as  the  process  may  be,  works  of  practical  benevo- 
lence tend  to  become  gradually  superseded  by  the 
lesser  need  of  them.  And,  as  a  part  of  the  narrower 
sympathy  begotten  by  narrow  conceptions  of  religion, 
how  many  must  have  remarked  with  pain  that  the 
very  people  who,  from  love  of  our  Lord,  will  expatiate 
with  an  almost  morbid  exactitude  on  the  painful  details 
of  His  crucifixion,  are  generally  a  class  of  person  who 
are  painfully  deficient  in  sympathy  with  the  awful 
story  of  suffering  by  which  every  human  advance  has 
been  won.  Painful  as  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion  is, 
why  should  it  alone  be  dwelt  upon  when  the  sufferings 
of  heroes  have  been  universal  ?  Why  should  Christian 
Art  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  detail  for  ever  but 
one  crucifixion,  and  all  the  time  those  who  are  moved 
by  the  pictures  of  it  have  no  thought  to  bestow,  to  take 
one  commonplace  incident  almost  from  the  long 
martyrdom  of  man,  on  such  a  fact  as  that  every  slave 
who  rightly  struggled  to  be  free  and  failed  with 
Spartacus  was  left  alone  to  hang  crucified  by  the  way- 
side and  in  the  fields  ?  We  think  it  a  fair  way  of 
putting  the  question  to  ask  every  reader  to  look  around 
and  take  a  silent  view  of  their  acquaintances,  and  to 
ask  them,  without  mentioning  a  single  name  one  to 
another,  to  consider  which  class  of  them  they  consider 
to  have  the  most  real  heart  and  feeling  ;  those  whom 
they  usually  look  upon  as  dull  or  those  whom  they 
usually  look  upon  as  highly  gifted  ?  And  we  would 
say,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  that  it  does  not  represent 
the  truth  of  the  matter  to  suppose  that,  because  great 
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religious  reformers  have  had   much  to  denounce  and 
have  therefore  presented  themselves  before  the  world 
in    virtue    of  their    emotional  quality,    therefore    the 
emotion    had    no  basis    of  clear  intelligence  :    it  was 
their  clear  intelligence  that  gave  them  the  underlying 
matter  of  their  emotion  ;  their  emotional  quality  came 
to  them  by  obeying  that  courage  and  conscientiousness 
on  which    we   have   already  dwelt.     In    the   gradual 
history  of  Christianity  every  fresh  conquest  of  man, 
which  has  set  his  point  of  view  a  step  higher  upon  the 
ladder  of  morality,  has  been  won   in  spite  of  the  dog- 
matic and  most  accepted  teaching  of  the  day.      It  is 
not  we  think  a  fair  deduction  from  history  to  say  that 
it  has  been  won  by  men  who  stood  outside  the  Church. 
It  has  generally  been   won   by  some  one  who,  fully 
penetrated  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood  with  the 
accepted  teaching  of  the  day,  has  been  compelled  alike 
by  his  earnestness  and  his  honesty  to  make  some  very 
strong  criticism  upon  that  which  he  is  teaching,  and  so 
to  bring  himself  into  serious  collision  with  those  who 
most  of  all    seem  to    resent   intrusive  criticism    from 
within.     The   history  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  as  far  as  England  and  her  western  dependencies 
and  her  responsibility  for  the  traffic  are  concerned,  will 
bear  out  what  we  say.     For  all  that  the  Church  con- 
sidered as  the  Church  would  have  done  or  cared,  the 
English  and  Western  slave  trade  might  have  been  a 
magnificent  going  concern  at  this  hour.     The  men  who 
first  felt  its  hideous  iniquity  as  a  crushing  weight  which 
they  must  spend  their  lives  in  ridding  the  world  of, 
as  they  loved  their  souls,  were  men  with  whom  the 
Church,  considered  as  the  Church,  was  dealing  hardly 
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on  other  grounds.  They  were  men  who,  spending 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  Christianity,  had  dared  to 
pass  criticisms  on  her  doctrine  and  on  her  political 
laws.  These  criticisms  they  had  really  arrived  at  by 
a  superior  morality,  tested  by  the  daily  battle  of  a  good 
life.  And  these  moral  ideas  were  really  brought  to 
them  from  sources  which  they  themselves  would  hardly 
have  acknowledged  as  their  sources  ;  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  world,  its  increasing  education,  and 
political  good  sense.  Still  man  advances  always  by 
one  step  at  a  time,  and  they  were  men  who  were  per- 
meated with  Christianity,  and  yet  persisted  in  obeying 
their  conscience  in  recognizing  her  deficiencies.  The 
Church  as  the  Church  looked  with  no  unfriendly  eye 
on  slavery,  for  was  she  not  penetrated  with  political 
absolutism,  and  besides  did  not  Abraham  have  slaves, 
and  are  not  directions  for  the  management  of  slaves 

o 

given  in  the  book  Deuteronomy  ?  How  then  could 
slavery  be  wrong  and  the  Church  be  the  depository  of 
all  truth  ?  Besides,  the  men  who  enormously  aided  in 
destroying  the  slave  trade  were  English  judges,  and 
the  system  which  they  administered  was  not  an  eccle- 
siastical dogma  but  a  system  of  justice  which,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  has  yet  been  arrived  at  by  the  laws  of 
common  sense.  There  was  another  class  of  men  who 
would  have  practically  aided  more  than  they  at  first 
did  but  that,  thanks  to  the  various  laws  which  made 
strong  criticism  on  Christianity  personally  dangerous, 
they  really  had  to  concentrate  their  energies  on 
saying  some  part  of  what  they  thought  without  losing 
all  that  they  possessed,  namely  the  general  body  of 
free  thinkers.  At  this  time  they  were  so  expelled 
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from  public  life  that  they  practically  had  to  live  among 
themselves,  but  as  public  life  gave  them  better  avenues 
they  availed  themselves  of  them  to  join  in  this  and 
other  progressive  causes.  In  the  last  great  struggle 
which  concerned  the  American  continent  alone  no 
more  personally  devoted  advocate  appeared  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  no  one  who  risked  more  for  it  even  to 
insult  and  danger  of  death,  than  the  bold  questioner  of 
all  creeds,  Harriet  Martineau  ;  and  no  better  exponent 
of  wide  and  warm  sympathy  founded  on  intellectual 
conviction  has  appeared  in  modern  times.  We  have 
said  something  of  the  fact  that  men,  who  really  arrived 
two  or  three  generations  ago  at  sweeping  conclusions 
adverse  to  special  revelation,  were  by  the  coercive 
political  arrangements  of  the  prevailing  Christianity  of 
the  day  practically  compelled  to  form  a  set  by  them- 
selves :  we  do  not  mean  such  a  set  as  personal  mental 
preferences  will  always  produce  in  all  societies,  but  a 
set  ostracised  solid  and  standing  apart,  with  mischief 
to  what  they  stood  apart  from  and  with  mischief  to 
themselves.  And  we  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
remarking  merely,  that  the  gorgeous  genius  of  Shelley 
took  a  more  fantastic  quality  by  Shelley  being  un- 
willingly forced  back  upon  himself.  The  Blasphemy 
Laws  still  exist  and,  enforced  or  not,  they  still  have 
immense  social  influence.  There  is  no  real  reason  we 
think  for  supposing  that  laws  of  this  kind  are  inefficient : 
truth  has  very  frequently  been  suppressed  and  will  no 
doubt  often  be  suppressed  again.  The  anxiety  to 
assert  a  providence  has  induced  men  again  and  again 
to  give  insufficient  consideration  to  the  fact  that,  though 
the  signs  of  progress  are  visible,  though  truth  has  a 
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way  of  leaking-  out,  and  though  man  does  certainly  in 
a  painful  kind  of  way  ever  climb,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  has  climbed  and  is  climbing  in 
the  best  kind  of  way,  and  by  the  shortest  paths  that 
have  been  open  to  him.  From  time  to  time  men 
might  have  been  more  energetic,  from  time  to  time 
they  might  have  insisted  more  strenuously,  at  greater 
risk  to  their  convenience,  on  working  out  their  own 
freedom.  The  belief  in  a  providence  has  begotten  too 
passive  a  trust  in  it,  and  it  has  not  been  all  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  book  of  the  human  race  to  be 
saying 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 

Rough  hew  them  how  we  will. 

Of  course  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  things  and  the 
tendency  is  stronger  in  its  sum  than  one  individual 
effort,  and  free  will  is  a  mystery,  and  thinking  on  it  is 
apt  to  beget  a  mystified  condition  of  mind ;  but  human 
achievements  depend  on  human  efforts,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  even  while  keeping  ourselves  within 
limits  of  expression  that  could  offend  no  sincere 
adherent  of  any  creed,  that  human  progress  might  not 
have  been  faster  if  individual  human  wills  had  been 
stronger,  and  individual  human  resistance  more  unsel- 
fish. The  Blasphemy  Laws  have  had  immense  suc- 
cess, they  have  been  one  most  powerful  contributing 
support  to  a  dominant  religion,  and  the  faithful 
adherents  of  that  religion  have  been  and  are  entirely 
right  from  their  own  point  of  view  to  keep  them  on 
the  Statute  book.  That  the  highly  educated  but 
temporising  advocates  of  mental  emancipation  have 
been  equally  right  to  acquiesce  in  their  existence  we 
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are  far  from  thinking.  Indeed,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  line  of  our  thought,  we  detect  no  small  element 
of  hypocrisy  and  cowardice  in  the  indifferent  attitude 
of  cultivated  men  of  mental  and  other  science  towards 
one  or  two  prosecutions  that  have  even  recently  taken 
place.  Indeed  such  phrases  as  "  These  inconsiderate 
expressions  offensive  to  an  accepted  creed  have  always 
been  personally  most  distasteful  to  me,"  from  the  lips 
of  men  who  hold  all  the  categorical  negations  involved 
in  the  more  plain-spoken  utterance  of  a  man  who  has 
not  arrived  at  his  conclusion  through  the  portal  of  the 
University  schools,  do  not  seem  to  us  manly.  In  fact 
the  prosecutions  alluded  to  have  dealt  with  matters 
which,  as  they  affect  supposed  historical  fact,  cannot 
possibly  be  stated  clearly  without  giving  offence :  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come  ;  but  for  a  University 
free-thinking  writer  who  gets  his  living  by  free- 
thinking  writing  to  go  on  and  say  "  But  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh,"  and  to  stand  by 
and  read  quietly  at  his  club  that  a  man  whose  conclu- 
sions are  identical  with  his  own  is  to  spend  a  year 
under  the  hard  privations  of  a  prison,  for  saying  to  the 
people  for  a  small  wage,  in  the  only  language  which  is 
clear  to  the  people,  that  which  he  himself  has  for  years 
been  saying  to  the  learned  in  highly  profitable  books  ; 
and  to  make  no  offer  to  stand  by  him  or  to  speak  for 
him,  rather  on  the  other  hand  to  put  it  out  to  the 
world  in  an  elegant  phrase  that  he  looks  upon  him 
with  disgust,  has  long  seemed  to  us  unmanly,  and  to 
be  far  from  such  a  course  as  is  likely  to  lead  the  world 
on  to  higher  levels  of  thinking  and  acting.  Human 
success  is  the  child  of  human  effort,  and  without  the 
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effort  we  have  no  reason  to  look  for  the  success.     Men 
seem  to  be  saying  to  themselves  with  the  poet 

Why  think,  amid  this  mighty  sum 

Of  things  for  ever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come, 

But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ? 

This  beautiful  stanza  made  an  excellent  excuse  to 
Wordsworth  for  taking  a  walk  on  a  fine  morning,  and 
no  one  need  find  fault  with  him  for  writing  a  verse  so 
admirably  phrased,  and  for  furnishing  us,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  morning  walk,  with  an  expression  for 
ever  of  a  certain  dignified  human  point  of  view.  But 
we  are  not  all  Wordsworths  ;  and  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  Wordsworth  and  his  methods  know  that  he  was 
apt  to  come  back  from  his  morning  walks  with  some- 
thing rolling  on  his  lips,  which  he  used  to  ask  a  loving 
woman  to  write  down  for  him,  and  which  turned  out 
after  being  sent  to  his  publisher  to  offer  to  man  for 
many  a  year  some  wise  and  penetrative  view  of  human 
things.  This  attitude  does  not  do  for  working  sons 
of  men :  those  who  wish  to  reap  must  sow,  and  those 
who  wish  to  add  to  truth  must  patiently  and  disinter- 
estedly seek  her  and  speak  of  her.  We  would  resume 
this  chapter  by  saying  briefly  that  a  second  result  of  a 
religion  looking  back  regretfully  to  the  past,  and  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  an  actual  political  scheme,  has 
been  to  fetter  and  retard  the  intellect,  and  that  moral 
advances  being  ultimately  due  to  the  workings  of  the 
intellect  have  been  achieved  in  spite  of  it ;  that  they 
have  sometimes  been  viewed  by  it  with  the  indifference 
of  unconsciousness,  and  far  more  often  with  active 
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hostility  dictated  by  a  sure  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
till  such  time  as  they  had  become  an  unmistakeable 
success. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   CLERGY   AND    EDUCATION. 

The  mention  of  retarded  morality  and  of  retarded 
intellect  lead  naturally  to  the  general  question  of  edu- 
cation. In  this  direction  the  effect  of  a  system  of 
religion  resting  upon  a  definite  set  of  facts,  revealed 
once  for  all  long  ago,  has  been  disastrous,  and  in  spite 
of  great  recent  change  it  is  disastrous  still.  Education 
has  in  our  country  been  kept  till  very  recently  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  it  is  still  in  their 
hands  in  the  very  far  larger  proportion  of  it  :  we  think 
it  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  say  that,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  they 
would  rather  have  had  the  general  public  uneducated 
than  not,  and,  where  discussion  could  not  be  stifled,  they 
shewed  in  more  ways  than  one  that  they  would  rather 
have  them  uneducated  than  have  them  educated  by 
any  one  than  themselves.  And  they  were  altogether 
right,  and  guided  by  a  sound  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  an  uneducated  person  is 
more  easy  to  deal  with  as  a  subservient  being  than  an 
educated  one.  And  in  the  beginnings  of  a  state,  unless 
our  notions  of  their  origin  be  entirely  fanciful,  of  course 
it  would  be  only  the  priestly  class  who  had  any  know- 
ledge. This  knowledge  would  not  be  great  and  their 
minds  would  be  set  rather  on  keeping  it  in  a  groove 
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than  on  extending  it,  but  they  would  have  more  than 
others,  and  all  the  while  others  had  next  to  none  at  all  a 
little  knowledge  might  be  made  to  go  a  long  way,  and  re- 
verence for  the  clergy  would  grow  accordingly.  Where 
the  clergy  were  at  once  lawyers  statesmen  teachers 
and  priests  such  knowledge  as  there  was  would  be  kept 
alive  by  them,  and  in  that  there  is  much  to  be  grateful 
for.  Other  independent  knowledge,  which  would  form 
a  basis  of  criticism  on  their  knowledge,  was  not  en- 
couraged by  them  :  as  the  very  ground-plan  of  their 
knowledge  made  such  an  idea  of  independent  know- 
ledge seem  wicked,  it  is  difficult  to  blame  them  for 
not  encouraging  it.  Profoundly  discouraged  as  it  was, 
and  discouraged  in  profoundly  disagreeable  ways,  of 
course  it  would  be  a  very  long  time  indeed  in  coming 
of  itself,  and  that  is  one  of  the  very  painful  sides  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat 
what  was  said  in  our  second  chapter  as  to  the  childlike 
attitude  of  the  world  :  the  world  was  always  saying  in 
effect  to  the  clergy  (and  we  can  scarcely  help  passing 
into  child  language  in  expressing  it),  "  Oh  !  we  do 
want  to  know  something  that  is  certain.  Oh  !  do  tell 
us  something  that  you  are  quite  absolutely  certain 
about  and  then  we  shall  be  happy  ! "  So  the  clergy 
told  them  something  they  were  quite  absolutely  certain 
about,  or  else  they  would  have  lost  their  places,  and 
the  young  world  was  happy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances of  being  nervously  implored  to  be  the  guides 
of  others,  it  would  have  been  difficult  not  to  accept  the 
invitation  ;  our  own  day  and  hour  *  is  probably  supply- 

*  This  chapter  was  written  at  the  moment  when  Boulanger  seemed 
not  unlikely  to  succeed. 
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ing  a  similar  instance  of  entreaty,  and  surprised  but 
bold  acceptance,  on  the  political  field  ;  in  the  earlier 
beginnings  of  things  at  all  events,  an  attitude  of  blame 
to  the  clergy  must  be  very  moderate  if  assumed  at  all. 
The  honester  and  robuster  natures  must  have  felt 
qualms  ;  but  these  qualms  would  soon  be  stifled  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  world.  In  the  present  chapter 
we  wish  merely  to  run  over  one  or  two  of  the  results 
of  looking  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  assuming 
finality,  and  partly  unconsciously,  partly  consciously, 
wishing  to  keep  all  knowledge  in  a  very  narrow  groove. 
The  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  almost  universal 
basis  of  the  higher  education  has  had  great  advant- 
ages ;  those  best  know  its  advantages  who  have  felt  in 
themselves  the  real  profit  of  it,  however  imperfect  their 
proficiency  in  its  subject  matter  :  they  alone  know  also 
how  much  value  to  attach  to  many  of  the  natural  but 
worthless  remarks  made  against  it  from  the  outside. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  its  exclusive  use  as 
an  instrument  of  the  education  of  the  higher  classes 
for  four  or  five  centuries,  in  its  origin  an  unconscious 
and  a  natural  thing,  was  consciously  continued  in  order 
that  education  might  be  colourless.  That  education 
should  be  colourless  is  again  an  advantage  ;  we  are 
never  tired  of  protesting  against  what  we  call  the  "  in- 
formation theory  "  of  education.  By  which  we  mean 
the  theory,  for  the  recent  practice  of  some  seems  to 
follow  it,  that  school  education  is  to  consist  in  supplying 
a  certain  amount  of  information,  which  information 
being  supplied  a  man  is  educated  and  may  proceed  into 
the  world.  There  is  great  advantage  in  education 
being  regarded  as  a  key,  a  key  that  in  after  life  will 
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unlock  the  door  leading  to  any  closed  field  of  know- 
ledge to  which  it  be  honestly  applied.  In  supplying 
the  key  a  certain  amount  of  information  will  come  to 
the  learner,  but  that  is  by  the  way  ;  the  object  is  not 
the  information  but  the  key.  Meanwhile  life  is  short 
and  art  is  long,  and  many  know  that  if  their  sons  do 
not  get  some  facts  together  at  school  they  have  small 
chance  of  getting  them  afterwards.  We  remember 
having  heard  of  a  middle  class  parent  who  was  exceed- 
ingly angry,  because  his  little  child  had  come  home 
from  school  and  was  discovered  never  to  have  heard 
of  King  John.  We  suppose  the  middle  class  parent 
felt  himself  strong  upon  King  John,  being  probably  of 
radical  views  ;  he  had  perhaps  heard  that  he  lay  upon 
his  back  and  bit  straws,  and  he  wished  to  hear  his  little 
child  speak  of  it.  At  all  events  he  came  to  the  school 
and  attacked  the  schoolmaster  in  vigorous  terms  ;  he 
considered  it  a  most  disgraceful  thing  he  said  that  he 
should  have  been  months  at  the  school  and  should  not 
have  heard  of  King  John,  and  he  thought  of  removing 
him.  The  schoolmaster  replied  that  he  was  inclined 
himself  to  think  the  fact  singular,  but  he  expected  that 
he  had  come  when  his  class  was  about,  say,  in  Henry 
VII.,  and  that  he  had  been  steadily  working  on,  per- 
haps into  the  First  George  ;  that  in  course  of  time  he 
would  reach  the  accession  of  Victoria  where  all  good 
little  histories  stop,  and  then  he  would  go  back  again 
and  in  eight  or  nine  months  he  would  get  to  hear  of 
King  John.  Now  this  trivial  story  shews  that  the 
middle-class  parent  demands  facts,  and  it  is  natural ; 
and  schoolmasters  who  have  a  double  debt  to  pay,  as 
the  poor  man's  bed  had  in  Goldsmith's  poem,  contrive 
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a  modus  vivendi.  But  the  question  of  admitting 
modern  matter  involving  modern  dispute,  such 
dispute  as  must  even  arise  from  a  child's  hearing 
that  King  John  had  sufficient  energy  of  character  to 
pluck  the  beards  of  a  deputation  of  Irish  Kings,  must 
inevitably  have  arisen  long  ago,  merely  by  the  natural 
process  of  men's  using  their  eyes  and  ears,  had  it  not 
we  think  been  that  the  inconvenience  of  all  modern 
and  arguable  matter  was  early  present  to  the  sensitive 
minds  of  the  clergy.  Within  the  last  forty  years  mat- 
ters of  physical  science,  modern  language,  and  general  in- 
formation, have  forced  themselves  pell-mell  into  schools, 
as  a  river  whose  level  has  been  disturbed  rushes 
through  a  lock-gate.  This  has  been  so  because  tongues 
at  last  rose  to  the  height  of  indignation.  There  was 
a  pent-up  stream.  And  there  has  been  much  mischief 
in  consequence,  because  education  is  one  of  those 
things  in  which  only  the  votes  of  the  competent  are 
of  any  value,  but  under  such  circumstances  the  com- 
petent are  borne  away  by  the  rush  of  the  flood.  A  boy 
cannot  be  taught  all  the  ologies  before  he  is  twenty. 
The  result  of  trying  to  do  it  is  the  neglect  of  the 
golden  opportunity  of  giving  natural  vigour  to  a  young 
mind.  In  fact  it  does  not  matter  what  a  lad  is  taught 
so  long  as  he  is  taught  it.  But  the  teaching  has  to  be 
systematic,  rather  continuous,  and  pursued  chiefly  by 
the  methods  of  making  a  boy  do  a  great  deal  for  him- 
self. For  which  reason  many  a  modern  schoolmaster 
full  of  unselfishness  and  zeal,  who  has  insisted  on  his 
assistant  masters  cramming  themselves  with  informa- 
tion that  they  might  pour  it  into  their  pupils  in  the 
class-room,  for  all  his  good  intention  has  been  little 
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better  than  an  amiable  charlatan.  It  is  well  that  a 
master  should  be  a  man  with  a  turn  for  knowledge  and 
culture.  Such  turn  for  knowledge  will  tell  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  ;  by  sarcasm,  by  brightness,  by  the  illumin- 
ating quality  of  humour.  But  every  one  who  wishes 
from  his  class-room  to  turn  out  a  man  into  the  world 
knows  that  his  own  knowledge  and  culture  should 
rather  be  withheld  than  bestowed.  Boys  will  make 
discovery  of  the  master  who  has  none  to  withhold. 
Oddly  enough,  and  by  that  frequent  sarcastic  irony  of 
contemporaneous  event,  the  very  era  which  has  de- 
manded that  all  the  ologies  shall  be  taught  at  once 
while  Virgil  and  Homer  shall  be  more  rationally 
handled,  has  also  flooded  our  advertisement  columns 
with  requests  for  men  who  shall  be  dullards  in  the 
class-room  and  paragons  in  the  cricket  field.  But  for 
all  this  had  not  the  clergy  had  a  real  desire,  and  as 
points  of  view  became  more  complicated  probably  a 
growing  desire,  to  keep  education  narrow,  means  of 
admitting  one  or  two  subjects  or  of  offering  alternative 
schemes  at  certain  ages  would  have  been  long  ago 
found  ;  which  would  have  gradually  let  flow  the  currents 
of  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  avoided  the  pent-up 
stream  and  the  overpowering  rush.  The  mischief  has 
been  that  all  the  educational  posts  of  the  slightest  value 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ;  it  was  at  first 
and  for  a  long  time  inevitable,  but  it  has  been  a  mis- 
chief and  it  is  a  mischief  still.  Many  a  valuable  institu- 
tion is  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  an  old  endow- 
ment from  getting  the  best  man  for  the  place.  Men 
hesitate  to  tamper  with  the  conditions  of  its  endow- 
ments, but  they  have  come  to  see  a  good  deal,  and  they 
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will  have  to  come  to  see  a  great  deal  more,  that  they 
must  be  tampered  with.     It  is  a  good   thing  that  a 
private  citizen  with  admirable  public  instincts  should 
leave  wealth  to  do  good  in  times  to  come.     But  it  is 
not  given  to  the  sons  of  men  to  see  far  into  the  future, 
and  behold  clearly  what  will  be  good  for  the  world  ten 
or  fifteen  generations  after  they  have  left  it.     The  very 
conditions  which  were  the  best  conceivable  at  the  time 
when  they  were   imposed  become  fraught  with  fatal 
mischief  as  time  rolls  on  its  course.       That  man  is  a 
growing  creature,  and  that  the  conditions  of  his  life  are 
ever  changing  by  growth,  was  dimly  perceptible  but  to 
very  few  in  the  past,  and  is  not  perceptible  now  to  so 
many  as  will  in  time  perceive  it.     The  men  who  left 
these    endowments     represented    generally   the    best 
thought  and  spirit  of  their  age,  for  if  they  had  not  they 
would  not  have  been  inspired  with  the  noble  desire  to 
leave  them.     They  desired  to  do  good  in  the  best  way 
in  which  they  could  be  conscious  of  good.       It  is  rea- 
sonable therefore  to   suppose  that  could  they  be  con- 
ceived as  still  existing,  their  point  of  view  now  would 
be  that  of  the  most  rational  and  the  most  unselfish  ; 
and  that  they  would  themselves  be  among  the  first  to 
wish  for  a  change   in   the  conditions  which  they  had 
themselves  imposed.      But  if  it  seems  too  fanciful  to 
suppose  a  citizen  of  the  I5th  or  i6th  century,  to  whom 
a  clergyman  seemed  to  be  all  in  all  to  the  sons  of  men, 
now  living  among  us  with  a  quite  altered  view,  then 
we  say  boldly  without  reference  to  the  testator,,  that  it 
is  a  source  of  fatal  mischief  to  a  growing  people  to 
allow  any  man,  however  good  and  however  eminent  in 
his  day,  to  dictate  to  them  out  of  a  grave  in  which  he 
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has  been  laid  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  years.  He 
went  to  that  grave  amid  other  conditions  and  intending 
to  do  good  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  if  the  condi- 
tions of  the  1 6th  century  be  adhered  to  then  that  which 
should  have  been  for  our  help  becomes  to  us  an  occa- 
sion of  falling,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  we  may  not  use 
a  man's  money  while  disregarding  the  letter  of  his  in- 
tentions, for  we  may  thankfully  accept  the  good  which 
he  intended  to  do,  but  we  may  not  allow  him  to  do  us 
harm.  The  chief  mischiefs  however  are  the  mischiefs 
of  the  spirit ;  and  the  mischief  of  the  spirit  which  has 
gathered  round  clerical  education  is  the  mischief  of 
hypocrisy.  The  work  of  education  is  a  difficult  and 
a  laborous  thing.  It  demands  a  clear  perception  of  the 
conditions,  as  to  time  given,  reasonable  amount  which 
can  be  acquired,  and  conflicting  claims  of  subjects  ;  and 
it  demands  a  good  deal  of  individual  thought  as  to  the 
method  of  manner  and  style  by  which  knowledge  can 
best  be  conveyed  to  others.  This  pains  is  as  a  rule  not 
likely  to  be  given,  it  is  only  likely  to  be  given  in  those 
cases  in  which  spirituality  of  life  is  very  profound  and 
then  with  a  slightly  warped  intention  which  will  pro- 
duce a  slightly  warped  result,  by  men  who  think  worldly 
knowledge  after  all  rather  an  indifferent  thing ;  and 
who  unaffectedly  dislike  it  on  those  sides  on  which  its 
results  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  preach  their 
usual  sermons.  Of  course  there  is  a  very  large  class 
of  clergymen  at  the  present  day  who  really  love  know- 
ledge and  fairly  teach  its  results  ;  is  it  presumptuous 
to  doubt  whether  they  equally  love  being  clergymen  ? 
And  if  they  first  felt  a  serious  call  to  the  sacred  office 
at  the  very  moment  when  an  important  scholastic  post 
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with  an  ecclesiastical  condition  was  soon  to  be  vacant, 
can  the  world  be  prevented  from  a  tendency  to  smile  ? 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  general 
world,  even  without  the  aid  of  men  of  great  genius, 
men  whose  genius  larely  consisted  in  their  courage,  could 
so  long  have  remained  unaffected  by  the  natural  use  of 
their  eyes  and  ears  in  all  those  matters  of  the  fields, 
the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  stars  which  are  the  very 
subject  matter  of  science,  as  not  to  have  seen  a  thou- 
sand things  which  we  now  clearly  see  to  militate  against 
the  Christian  Scheme,  if  they  had  not  had  their  eyes 
artificially  blinded,  partly  by  the  mere  use  and  wont 
of  taking  for  Gospel  as  the  significant  phrase  goes  all 
that  is  in  the  Bible,  partly  by  a  more  conscious  blinding 
of  themselves.  And  this  it  was  that  we  meant  by 
saying  in  our  second  chapter  that  the  early  world  told 
a  fresher  story  of  awe  and  wonder  to  eyes  as  yet  un- 
encumbered with  a  theory.  Unfortunately  however, 
even  then,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  a 
time  without  a  theory,  for  the  theory  would  begin  to 
grow  and  define  itself  immediately  that  a  single  obser- 
vation was  made  ;  and  man  seems  to  have  been  unable 
to  guide  his  footsteps  into  a  single  habit  of  providing 
for  the  morrow,  without  first  bringing  his  actions  into 
obedience  to  a  "  whole  view  "  which  he  had  made  for 
himself  of  immaterial  things.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  case  of  Galileo  had  made  the  clergy  very  timid 
in  these  matters.  His  victory  had  been  so  complete  : 
it  seemed  useless  to  torture  a  man  whose  theory  never- 
theless prevailed,  and  the  ill  usage  of  whom  had  only 
made  him  more  conspicuous.  They  disliked  to  handle 
these  matters  in  any  way  :  they  disliked  them  as  sub- 
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jects  in  their  schools,  and  they  disliked  to  use  their  own 
eyes.  For  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  far  the  greater 
number  of  great  educational  centres  have  been  in  the 
country,  and  the  educating  clergy  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  spare  time  there  ;  and  they  have  not  as  a  whole, 
more  especially  two  hundred  years  ago,  been  stupid 
men,  rather  men  looking  around  them  for  some  kind  of 
intellectual  employment.  They  have  also  been  con- 
siderable gardeners,  as  was  most  natural  and  sensible 
under  the  circumstance  of  country  life.  God  Almighty 
first  planted  a  garden  as  Lord  Bacon  put  it  in  his  stately 
way  ;  and  under  this  aspect  the  fable  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  in  the  Garden  which  Milton  decorated  anew,  has 
that  unique  stateliness  and  beauty  which  belongs  to  it 
as  fable,  if  it  be  not  permitted  to  distort  all  our  sub- 
sequent thoughts  with  all  the  strange  consequences  of 
the  fall  of  man.  The  majesty  of  this  story  no  doubt 
made  clergymen  take  yet  more  kindly  to  gardens,  and 
how  better  could  they  be  employed  ? 

Amid  the  fever  of  our  northern  towns 

who  that  knows  the  dignity  of  that  country  which  to 
poets  has  seemed  to  come  more  freshly  from  the  hand 
of  God,  would  not  have  a  garden,  and  would  not  let  a 
woman  have  her  way  there,  to  hold  appropriate  influ- 
ence among  the  flowers  ?  The  revived  love  of  garden- 
ing seemed  to  come  with  the  revived  love  of  letters, 
and  with  the  sweetness  of  Spenser,  the  fulness  of 
Shakspere,  and  the  travelled  knowledge  of  Raleigh,  to 
be  no  unworthy  gift  of  the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth.  But  surely  the  clergy,  with  their  quiet  life 
and  their  plaited  walks  and  their  bowling  alleys,  were 
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a  much  longer  time  than  seems  at  all  natural  in  turning 
their  gardening  to  fruitful  and  scientific  account;  and 
were  their  plaited  walks  so  thickly  plaited  that  they 
never  looked  at  the  stars  ?  Surely  it  was  some  imposed 
and  unnatural  preconception  which  for  ever  bowed  down 
their  backs,  and  yet  again  prevented  them  from  reading 
the  natural  import  of  what  upon  the  earth  they  saw. 
And  with  regard  to  the  large  class  of  clerical  school- 
masters, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their 
pupils  may  have  had  a  hand  in  their  pastime.  Even 
Mr.  Squeers  allowed  his  pupils  to  garden.  One  may 
even  profanely  think  that  more  than  one  clergyman's 
wife  in  a  remote  village  may  have  thus  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  a  gardener's  boy.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  but  little  fruitful  science  came  of  it.  It 
would  have  been  a  more  natural  homely  and  beautiful 
way  of  learning  science  than  an  expensive  explosion- 
shop  on  the  back  premises,  without  which  no  young 
gentleman's  academy  is  now  complete.  Something  of 
course  came  of  it ;  to  be  among  trees  and  flowers  in  an 
intelligent  way  is  itself  a  good  thing  ;  but  with  regard 
to  fearlessly  and  disinterestedly  looking  for  all  signs  of 
actual  fact  and  for  inference  from  them,  something 
surely  held  the  eyes  of  teachers  that  they  should  not 
see.  Was  it  not  a  fettering  theory  of  religion,  based 
on  a  revelation  of  final  and  all-sufficient  facts  ? 

Another  side  on  which  education  has  been  repressed 
by  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  strikes. us  as  arising 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  Originally  we  suppose,  and 
in  the  earliest  history  of  peoples  that  we  can  peer  into, 
a  priest  would  add  the  power  of  curing  the  body  to 
his  other  accomplishments  :  indeed  he  would  have  that 
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power  to  a  considerable  extent,  because,  as  there  wouJd 
exist  no  real  medicine  and  the  priest  was  believed  to 
have  the  art,  he  would  have  it  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  of  the  belief.  For  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
comforting  presence  and  the  belief  that  something  has 
been  done  for  you.  This  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
highest  medical  men  at  the  present  day  ;  perhaps  more 
recognized  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  because 
science  is  now  more  real  and  honest.  It  depends  less 
on  the  black  suit  and  gold  watch.  So  much  so  that  we 
have  heard  an  eminent  young  medical  man  in  a  discus- 
sion club,  in  talking  on  "  faith  in  the  healing  art," 
admit  that  he  occasionally  gave  bread  pills  with  excel- 
lent effect,  and  that  more  than  once  he  had  injected 
with  water  when  believed  to  inject  with  morphia  ;  and 
had  produced  all  the  good  effect  without  setting  up  a 
bad  habit.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  history  of  miracles 
becomes  less  inconceivable  to  the  modern  mind.  But 
medicine  as  it  became  real  would  pass  beyond  the  power 
of  the  priest :  yet  the  priest  would  cherish  perhaps  an 
idea  that  too  much  was  being  made  of  what  was  after 
all  a  dependence  on  the  mere  human  arm.  At  all 
events  we  think  the  culture  of  medicine  as  medicine, 
and  the  giving  of  all  opportunities  for  pursuit  of  fact 
as  to  the  human  body  and  its  conditions  of  health  or 
disease,  has  been  neglected  and  pushed  aside  by  a 
clergy  -  directed  state  ;  till  quite  recently,  when  a 
scramble  among  subjects  for  special  attention  has  set 
in  like  the  scramble  for  the  plains  of  Oklohoma.* 
Among  his  other  great  services  to  mankind  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  good  effected  by  Mr.  Dickens,  in  calling 
*  Written  Apr.  26,  1889. 
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the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  roughness  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  the  rowdiriess  of  the  life  by  which 
young  men  emerged  into  the  medical  profession.  Mr. 
Bob  Allen  and  Mr.  Sawyer  were  a  real  class.  A  class 
with  good  sturdy  stuff  in  them,  but  driven  to  ignoble 
methods  and  stained,  partly  in  consequence,  with  igno- 
ble faults.  We  have  lately  by  the  purest  accident  been 
reading  a  book  long  since  published,  and  probably  only 
found  on  the  shelves  of  a  few  medical  men,  "  The 
Autobiographical  and  Biographical  Papers  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Clarke."  As  sub-editor  of  the  "  Lancet "  he  was  kept 
at  the  centre  of  the  history  of  the  English  medical 
world  during  the  last  fifty  years.  To  any  general 
student  of  man  it  is  a  touching  book.  It  is  an  uncon- 
scious history  of  how  the  modern  medical  world  grew 
up  by  hook  and  by  crook  ;  unaided  by  the  state,  un- 
fostered  by  great  institutions.  There  are  several  small 
biographies  in  it,  contributed  to  the  medical  papers  as 
one  after  another  an  unrecognized  servant  of  man  was 
withdrawn  from  the  scene,  biographies  which  are  pene- 
trating to  the  heart  as  shewing  how  the  profession  had 
to  take  care  of  itself ;  how  anatomy  schools  were  dingy 
disused  buildings  in  the  less  favoured  parts  of  London 
hired  at  their  own  expense  by  brave  medical  men,  who 
procured  subjects  as  they  could,  and  without  much 
general  education  but  with  some  native  genius,  some 
sturdy  character,  and  an  earnest  belief  in  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  the  thing,  lectured  upon  anatomy. 
Dingy  Soho  assumes  a  sacred  character,  as  we  read  of 
its  special  consecration  to  this  inevitable  but,  to  the 
general  world,  repulsive  department  of  human  advance. 
The  book  embraces  the  whole  period  of  the  trouble 
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about  the  procuration  of  bodies,  the  consequent  awful 
series  of  murders  both  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and 
their  discovery  by  an  autopsy.     One  does  not  so  much 
blame  the  clergy  in  these  matters  as  a  certain  element 
in  human  nature  at  their  back ;  an  element  seeming 
to  be  dictated  by  all  that  is  sacred,  but  perhaps  par- 
taking too  much  of  the  element  of  vain-glory.    Certainly 
the  clergy  drove  a  powerful  medical  man  out  of  Edin- 
burgh over  the  anatomy  question,  but  public  opinion 
was  behind  them.     Undoubtedly  the  gravest  objection 
to  letting  bodies  be  freely  supplied  to  medical    men 
under  well-considered  legal  restrictions  arose  from  the 
definite  doctrine  of  the  actual  bodily  resurrection,  and 
a  feeling  that  it  was  not  right  to  put  any  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  it,  and  was  not  right  in  any  case  to  hack 
about  what  was  destined  to  rise  again.     Behind  this  lay 
the  more  general  sentiment  of  what  we  have  called  the 
"  heroic  "  theory,  the  theory  of  the  descent  of  man  from 
beings  more  akin  to  the  gods  than  themselves,  enforc- 
ing the  natural  sentiment  that  the  human  body  was 
worthy  of  reverence  after  death,  and  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily cut  with  the  knife.     What  was  deficient  in 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  time  we  will  venture  to  point 
out ;  and  we  will  venture   to  point  out  that  its  root 
mainly  lies  in  the  ecclesiastical  view,  that  the  world  is 
but  a  stage  that  we  pass  across,  that  the  important  life 
is  to  come  hereafter.     From  this  has   also  come  the 
view  that  the  whole  thing  will  probably  soon  be  over, 
that  not  many  years  are  probably  left  to  this  present 
world  so  wicked  are  men  becoming,  that  it  may  all  be 
over  even   to-morrow  morning.      From  this  point  of 
view  the  claims  of  the  future  are  wholly  ignored  ;  there 
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does  not  seem,  or  did  not  then,  to  any  Christian  man, 
any  paramount  duty  of  sinking  our  somewhat  egotistical 
prejudice  against  the  human  body  being  defaced  in  the 
larger  necessity  of  providing  some  antidote  against  the 
many  attacks  of  disease  and  accident  in  the  long  years 
to  come,  by  careful  inspection  of  actual  bodies  in  large 
numbers,  and  as  affected  by  various  maladies,  after 
death.  That  the  prejudice  was  an  evil  result  of  a  re- 
ligion based  upon  a  presupposed  body  of  fact  revealed 
once  for  all  seems  undoubted.  But  we  refuse  to  make 
it  a  special  ground  of  attack  upon  the  clergy  because 
the  feeling  is  so  natural.  "  He  who  hath  bent  him 
o'er  the  dead,"  the  dead  of  his  own  household. 

Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers, 

needs  no  explanation  of  the  feeling.  But  the  feeling 
is  on  the  whole  rather  a  vain-glorious  than  a  noble  one. 
And  many  and  many  die  under  such  circumstances  that 
this  feeling  is  but  slightly  if  at  all  aroused.  For  the  use 
in  behalf  of  the  future  of  mankind  of  such  bodies 
provision  is  now  we  do  not  doubt  properly  made. 
Apart  from  all  this  there  has  been  and  is  we  believe  a 
sense,  dictated  by  clerical  and  dogmatic  feeling,  that 
medical  men  do  not  know  what  they  claim  to  know, 
because  people  penetrated  by  such  feeling  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  observation  and 
of  experiential  knowledge,  and  if  they  spoke  their 
thoughts  they  would  say  that  medical  men  were  pre- 
sumptuously occupied  and  that  the  will  of  God  was  all 
in  all. 

But  apart  from  medical  things,  that  clerical   feeling 
tended  to  limit  the  sphere  and  province  of  knowledge 
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there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  will  quote  the  second 
couplet  of  an  epigram  recently  made  upon  a  famous 
university  teacher,  premising  our  opinion  that  good  as 
the  lines  are  in  themselves  they  were  never  worse 
applied  than  to  the  actual  subject  of  them. 

I  am  the  master  of  this  College 

And  what  I  don't  know  isn't  knowledge. 

Has  that  not  been  the  exact  attitude  of  eminent  clerical 
teachers  to  subjects  not  in  their  usual  curriculum  ? 
The  very  phrase,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  escaped  their 
lips,  that  it  was  not  knowledge  ;  that  chemical  science 
was  not  knowledge,  that  botany  was  not  knowledge. 
Was  not  chemical  science  called  "  stinks  '  that  the 
public  might  the  more  readily  perceive  it  not  to  be 
knowledge  ?  Was  not  University  College  called  by 
Theodore  Hook  "  Stinkomalee,"  that  the  public  might 
perceive  that  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  were  not 
knowledge  ?  Theodore  Hook  of  course  was  a  poor 
creature,  but  the  clergy  took  his  paper  by  the  thousand 
and  enjoyed  its  narrow  and  unscrupulous  venom.  It 
will  be  said  we  know,  these  things  are  over,  why 
mention  them  ?  That  they  are  happily  over,  though 
the  tendencies  remain,  none  would  more  thankfully 
acknowledge  than  ourselves,  but  we  mention  them 
because  the  whole  object  of  our  essay  is  to  assert  a 
certain  tendency,  militating  against  the  future  of  man- 
kind, in  any  religious  system  founded  on  firm  belief 
in  a  closed  body  of  fact  revealed  from  without. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A    FEW    GENERAL    RESULTS    OF     A    RELIGION    BASED 
ON    A    BODY  OF    FACTS. 

We  would  wish  to  add  in  the  present  chapter  a 
glance  at  a  few  general  results,  and  one  or  two  consid- 
erations upon  the  present  relation  of  the  general  world 
of  fact  and  knowledge  towards  established  religion. 
The  most  obvious  result  perhaps  of  the  picture  that 
we  have  tried  to  draw  is,  that  the  world  has  had  advan- 
tage of  let  us  say  not  more  than  one  ten-thousandth 
part,  one  might  think  almost  of  not  more  than  one 
millionth  part,  of  the  general  capacity  of  her  sons. 
The  stately  mournfulness  of  the  poet  Gray  in  this 
respect  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
the  thought  that  we  have  ever  had  or  ever  can  have  ; 
but  it  very  largely  indeed  understates  the  truth.  And 
not  only  this,  but  he  naturally  and  poetically  dwells  on 
the  evil  as  well  as  on  the  good  that  the  undeveloped 
man  was  spared  from.  There  is  not  so  much  truth  in 
this  as  would  appear  in  a  contemplative  mood,  indulged 
in  a  scene  of  country  sweetness  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year :  for  the  life  of  man  is  something  higher  than 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  and  finds  its  best  happiness 
under  more  inspiring  conditions.  But  it  was  not  only 
chill  penury  that  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul, 
and  it  was  not  even  only  the  entire  absence  of  any- 
thing like  education  ;  though  the  chill  penury  was 
probably  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
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education  was  assuredly  in  a  larger  extent  due,  to  hide- 
bound and  retrospective  conclusions  of  religious  and 
political  thought.  It  was  that  these  hide-bound  and 
retrospective  conclusions  dulled  the  very  powers  and 
curiosity  of  the  mind,  which  in  spite  of  chill  penury 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

Fair  science  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll 

would  still,  in  the  absence  of  fixed  prepossessions, 
have  been  there.  "  And  a  good  thing  to,"  we  can  hear 
many  a  reader  say.  We  will  not  at  the  moment  discuss 
that,  but  note  only  that  the  observation,  which  will  rise 
to  many  a  lip,  is  only  a  relic  existing  in  abundance  of 
a  sentiment  that  has  been  all  but  universal. 

What  we  wish  to  say  is  that  much  which  we  know 
now  has  long  been  within  the  potential  reach  of 
average  untrammelled  powers,  and  that  the  acquisition 
of  new  truth  has  been  so  very  rare  as  it  has  been, 
because  acquisition  and  the  imparting  of  acquisition 
has  been  only  possible  to  those  who  to  keen  powers  of 
observation,  powers  of  observation  so  keen  that  they 
could  not  be  stifled  by  commonplace,  united  a  splendid 
conscientiousness  and  courage.  And  did  not  Dr. 
Arnold  say  that  talent  is  common  but  that  character  is 
rare?  Another  main  result  of  past  arrangements 

has  been,  that  the  attitude  towards  new  truth  has  been 
universally  hostile,  from  the  very  first  moment  when 
we  can  see  in  man's  history  that  new  truths  have  begun 
to  emerge.  We  are  not  speaking  of  a  rational  grudg- 
ingness  among  competent  men  themselves  to  have  an 
existing  theory  disturbed  for  less  than  good  cause :  we 
are  not  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  an  applicant 
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shewing  cause  before  the  judges,  of  the  reasonableness 
of  any  application  in  the  high  court  of  truth.  Such 
reasonable  sifting  may  always  fairly  be  left  to  those 
who  are  rightly  jealous  of  the  groundwork  of  human 
acquisition.  It  is  so  in  science,  it  is  so  in  scholarship 
and  literature.  In  the  latter  in  fact  there  has  some- 
times been  trace  of  an  odium  which  was  not  wholly  un- 
like the  odium  theologicum,  perhaps  because  it  occurred 
in  persons  who  happened  also  to  be  theologians  or  to 
be  brought  up  at  their  feet.  But  it  is  fairer  to  say  that 
the  real  reason  perhaps  was  that  as,  by  the  work  of 
theologians,  knowledge  (or,  as  Gray  and  others  of  his 
time  called  it,  science)  had  been  limited  to  letters  ;  so 
letters  in  revenge  had  a  way  of  limiting  themselves  to 
pedantry,  and  acrimonious  remarks  mainly  flew  about 
because  the  subject  matter,  noble  in  itself,  was  getting 
puerile  from  its  isolated  handling.  But  to  consider 
for  instance  what  would  happen  at  the  present  day,  we 
know  that  the  outside  world  may  take  for  granted  that 
any  conclusions  of  Darwin,  supposed  to  be  startling, 
would  not  really  be  talked  about  in  the  higher  scien- 
tific world  as  having  claims  on  recognition,  till  such 
men  as  Tyndall  and  Huxley  and  Wallace  and  Virchow 
had  fairly  bent  their  minds  to  them,  and  that  supposed 
discoveries  in  brain  structure,  tending  let  us  say 
towards  materialism,  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
accepted  as  bases  of  work  till  men  like  Mivart  and 
Maudslay  had  equally  had  their  say.  In  these  matters 
we  can  trust  safely  to  the  distribution  of  labour  and  to 
vicarious  work,  and  may  adopt  the  noble  apostrophe  of 
Southey  in  a  quite  other  matter,  "  But  the  merchant  of 
England  might  sleep  at  peace,  for  was  not  Nelson 
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awake  upon  the  seas  ?  "  The  hostility  that  truth  has 
had  to  contend  with  was  of  a  quite  other  kind  to  this 
upright  rivalry.  It  extended  to  all  new  assertions 
because  they  were  new ;  and  because  they  seemed  to 
be,  or  were,  contrary  to  revealed  religion.  It  has 
made  even  the  personal  character  of  servants  of  truth 
seem  hateful  to  millions,  and  in  tens  of  thousands  the 
wish  has  been  father  to  the  thought,  and  what  ought 
to  have  been  bad  has  been  honestly  believed  to  be  bad. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  because  men  are  no  longer 
burnt  or  tortured  the  spirit  is  extinct  :  the  spirit  is  yet 
alive,  though  people  meet  the  foes  of  their  inner  spirit 
in  a  drawing-room  instead  of  putting  them  in  a  dun- 
geon. We  see  it  most  largely  in  the  entire  absence  of 
conversation  about  new  truths  of  letters  or  science, 
more  particularly  of  science,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
households  where  the  general  level  of  education  is 
nevertheless  high  enough  to  admit  of  their  entry  ; 
because  they  are  felt  to  be  inconvenient,  because  they 
are  hard  to  fit  in  with  the  religion  of  the  day.  We  see 
it  also  in  the  class  of  comment  which  escapes  the  lips 
when  silence  is  broken,  where  the  religious  think  it  can 
be  safely  broken,  about  those  who  have  brought  these 
additions  to  knowledge  into  the  world.  Who  does  not 
know  the  implied,  the  fretful,  the  disdainful  comment 
on  science  in  the  homes  of  the  more  or  less  ritualistic 
clergy,  shewing  mainly  the  impotence  of  an  annoyance 
that  secretly  longs  for  more  authoritative  days  ?  A 
yet  more  ludicrous  symptom  is  the  production  of  a 
foolish  class  of  book  written  by  some  one  of  their  own 
way  of  thinking,  who  has  taken  a  short  course  of 
science  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
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vanquish  the  enemy,  and  whose  feeble  reconciliation 
is  accepted  in  the  comforted  religious  household  as 
having  set  the  matter  at  rest,  is  quoted  triumphantly  as 
having  done  so,  and  enables  them  to  go  on  in  their 
narrow  groove  not  with  a  secret  but  with  a  loudly  ex- 
pressed consciousness  of  being  the  real  philosophers  of 
the  day  after  all. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  again  in  which 
the  conviction  of  final  revealed  fact  has  stunted  the 
intelligence,  and  consequently  the  moral  growth,  of  the 
world  has  been  by  the  assurance  of  the  brevity  of  the 
world's  duration  in  the  future.    We  have  unintentionally 
anticipated  this  reflection  in  more  than  one  incidental 
remark.     During  the  last  sixty   years  scholars  have 
become  profoundly  convinced  of  the  immense  antiquity 
of  the  world.     Curiously  enough  a   parallel   train  of 
thought,  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  other,  has 
led  them  to  think  probable  its  very  very  long  duration. 
The  orthodox  on  the  general  basis  of  their  own  beliefs 
ought  rather  to  fall  in  with  this  view  of  the  probabilities. 
For  since  there  is  a  belief  implied  in  Christianity  that 
all  the  world  will  be  brought  into  obedience,  not  merely 
to  its  nominal  acceptance  but  to  the  practical  following 
of  its  highest  principles,  before  the  final  scene  comes,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  a  very  long  time  is  likely  to 
elapse  before  its  approach.     But  it  is  questionable  we 
think  whether  they  consciously  so  look  at  the  matter. 
The  many  phrases  in  the  Bible  which  not  only  aspire 
to  but  confidently  assert  an  immediate  end  have  had  a 
different  effect  on  the  sentiment  of  the  orthodox  from 
that  which  they  have  had  on  the  hardening  conviction 
of  the  scholar.     To  the  scholar  they  have  at  last  shown 
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that  the  Bible  was  of  a  place  and  of  a  time,  and  was 
bound  by  the  place's  and  the  time's  limitations.  To 
the  orthodox  these  numerous  passages,  retained  in  the 
mind  and  the  heart  with  a  hazy  attitude  of  explaining 
them  and  not  explaining  them  at  the  same  time,  have 
caused  to  abide  the  sentiment  that  a  natural  dissatis- 
faction with  the  world  bids  them  also  pray  that  the 
number  of  the  elect  may  be  made  complete,  and  that 
the  matter  may  end.  They  seldom  allow  themselves 
to  realise  the  probability  of  a  very  long  future  yet  be- 
fore man  :  it  seems  hardly  pious  to  do  so  :  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  Bible  cry  "  How  long  O  God  how 
long  ?  "  There  is  much  in  this  that  is  really  pathetic, 
and  the  whole  attitude  is  to  be  spoken  of  with 

reverence. 

The  patient  Israelite  from  year  to  year 

Sees  the  Redeemer's  conquering  wheels  draw  near. 

It  is  not  now  the  patient  Israelite,  perhaps,  but  the 
spiritual  child  of  the  Israelite,  the  patient  Christian. 
It  is  an  attitude  worthy  of  reverent  sympathy,  but  is  it 
the  most  unselfish  attitude  possible  ?  It  has  more  in 
it  of  the  lordly  selfishness  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  After  me 
the  deluge ! ,"  than  those  who  practise  it  would  like  to 
be  told  of.  Whether  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  by  the  bursting  of  subterranean  fires  or 
the  unfriendly  nearness  of  a  comet,  or  whether,  as  is 
we  believe  more  scientifically  probable,  life  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished by  gradually  increasing  cold,  there  is  every 
probability  of  the  business  of  extinction  being  very 
long.  In  any  case,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  is 
thought  the  more  unselfish  and  therefore  the  better  man 
who  lays  out  his  life  as  if  he  were  going  to  live  a  long 
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time,  because  in  this  way  only  can  he  secure  the  com- 
fort of  his  family.  And  in  the  clauses  of  his  will  he 
is  thought  the  more  unselfish  and  therefore  the  better 
man,  who  makes  provision  on  the  theory  that  though 
he  be  taken  away  others  will  long  survive,  and  so 
destitution  may  be  averted,  as  far  as  he  can  avert  it, 
from  those  whom  he  will  never  see.  And  shall  not 
he  have  his  place  among  the  more  unselfish  and  there- 
fore the  better  men,  who  though  no  enthusiasm  of  an  es- 
tablished religion  can  satisfy  what  he  believes  to  be  his 
better  part,  sets  his  thoughts  and  aspires  to  set  the 
thoughts  of  others  towards  such  reflections  and  such 
arrangements,  that  in  the  process  of  the  suns  life  to  the 
mass  of  men  shall  be  less  cabined  and  confined,  that 
politics  shall  be  nobler  politics,  and  that  happier  possi- 
bilities of  life  shall  be  within  the  compass  of  all  ? 

This  tough  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  his  go-cart,  give  him  to  grow. 

Another  conclusion  to  which  our  reflections  hitherto 
seem  to  have  led  us  is,  that  the  tendency  to  find  a 
guarantee  for  the  warnings  of  the  inward  voice  in 
physical  manifestations  proceeding  from  the  functions 
of  nature  has  been  universal ;  it  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  a  group  of  men  without  a  theory  of  their  own 
relation  to  unseen  powers,  a  theory  which  has  always 
as  a  matter  of  fact  at  once  hardened  into  a  revealed 
religion.  From  this  what  is  the  deduction  ?  That 
revealed  religion  is  true  ?  Then  which  revealed 
religion  ?  For  they  are  manifestly  mutually  expulsive 
and  self-contradictory.  They  cannot  all  be  true,  and 
there  is  no  real  reason  for  finding  one  superior  to  the 
other  except  its  coming  later  in  time  and  to  a  higher 
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race,  and  therefore  being  more  fitted  for  that  later  time 
and  higher  race.  Indeed  there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  many  who  support  our  own  religion  in  our  own 
day,  and  not  a  few  we  should  ourselves  be  inclined  to 
suspect  among  its  ordained  professors,  support  it  not 
because  they  believe  in  it  as  a  real  external  revelation 
from  God  to  man  but  because,  while  giving  it  its 
rational  subjective  character  as  the  revelation  of  some- 
thing better  to  man  from  within  man  himself,  they 
consider  it  inextricably  bound  up  with  his  present  human 
arrangements,  because  they  could  not  weaken  the 
present  religion  without  weakening  the  present  human 
arrangements,  and  because  they  see  no  real  reason 
for  interfering  with  present  human  arrangements. 
And  here  personal  considerations  may  unconsciously 
influence  a  few,  but  there  are  more  who  on  general 
grounds  disinterestedly  think  it  best  to  leave  things 
alone.  Nevertheless  they  are  supporting  a  religion 
on  ostensible  grounds  which  are  not  their  real  grounds. 
Their  ostensible  grounds  are  that  the  religion  is  God- 
given  revealed  and  final.  That  is  ever  in  their  mouths 
or  implied  in  their  silence,  except  in  very  esoteric 
circles.  And  is  this  true  integrity  of  character  ? 
And  where  true  integrity  of  character  is  not  cultivated 
can  the  world  grow  in  spiritual  things  to  more  and 
more  ?  And  so  an  imperfect  religion  is  used  to  con- 
tinue an  imperfect  politic,  and  an  imperfect  politic  is  used 
to  continue  an  imperfect  religion.  And  the  circle  is  not 
verbally  only  but  really  vicious.  If  any  one  should 
seriously  argue  that  the  universality  of  the  inward 
voice,  coupled  with  the  reflection  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  inward  voice  has  always  been  up  till  now 
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supported  by  a  supposed  body  of  external  fact,  proves 
the  reality  too  of  the  outward  manifestation,  it  is  quite 
enough  to  remind  him  that  there  is  no  body  of  outward 
manifestation  from  God  to  man  all  the  world  over 
which  does  not  consist  of  a  collection  of  stated  facts  or 
one  or  two  central  facts,  which  have  by  now  been 
shewn  on  general  grounds  of  common  sense  to  be 
demonstrably  false.  And  the  very  men  who  cry  out 
for  the  immaculate  character  on  the  ground  of  credi- 
bility of  their  own  religion,  are  the  very  men  who  more 
loudly  than  mere  men  of  the  world  point  out  the 
ridiculousness  of  this  pretence  on  the  part  of  every 
other  religion  than  their  own.  And  to  go  on  asserting 
belief  in  what  has  been  shewn  to  be  demonstrably 
false,  and  in  basing  the  only  hope  of  good  conduct  on 
it,  retards  morality,  warps  the  character,  and  destroys 
the  hope  of  any  true  spiritual  advance,  which  can  alone 
arise  along  the  lines  of  honesty  and  truth  in  every 
direction. 

What  remains  then  for  those  who  would  keep  back 
no  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ;  in  other  words  who 
would  bring  every  part  of  them  into  obedience  and 
conformity  to  that  which  they  believe  to'  be  highest 
within  them,  but  to  recognise  that  the  universal 
character  of  the  impulse  in  man  which  leads  him  to 
put  himself  into  relation  with  unseen  powers  does 
indeed  justify  him,  as  much  in  the  maturer  growth  of 
later  years  as  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  in  speaking 
with  confidence  of  something  outside  himself  which  in 
the  phrase  of  an  eminent  writer  lately  taken  from  us 
makes  for  righteousness,  but  leaves  him  nevertheless 
compelled  to  say  that  every  single  assertion  proclaim- 
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ing  definite  manifestation  of  the  power,  in  embodied 
presence  or  in  reported  word  to  a  favoured  servant,  was 
but  the  delusion  of  a  childish  time,  generously  but 
without  guarantee  reaching  out  to  a  mode  of  apprehen- 
sion of  a  creator  which  has  never  been  given  to  man  ? 
If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  so  to  the  sturdy  mind  whether 
or  not  it  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  high  ideals  of 
morality.  But  even  our  own  imperfect  sketch,  and  yet 
more  the  historic  knowledge  of  the  competent,  will  be 
likely  to  shew  that  the  balance  of  advantage  in 
abandonment  of  fixity  does  in  the  very  respect  of 
morality  incline  to  the  other  side  ;  that  unreal  historical 
statements  have  again  and  again  produced  unreal 
standards  in  actual  morality,  and  that  it  is  to  sturdy 
critics  of  the  faith  that  all  real  advance  in  that  all- 
important  department  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be 
due. 

And  who  have  been  the  sturdy  critics  of  the  faith  ? 
As  we  have  been  obliged  more  than  once  to  say  inci- 
dentally, the  criticisms  that  have  really  caused  an 
onward  movement  have  been  mainly  from  within. 
The  Blasphemy  Laws,  in  their  various  forms,  have  in 
usual  cases  prevented  those  whose  speculations  had  led 
them  to  a  point  altogether  without  the  Church  from 
saying  what  they  really  thought  about  her.  And  as 
they  could  not  say  what  they  really  thought,  honest 
men  have  generally  been  silent,  at  least  in  published 
works.  Even  Gibbon,  in  undertaking  a  great  work 
which  necessitated  dealing  with  the  matter,  slyly  and 
very  admirably  adopted  a  method  which  enabled  him 
to  effect  his  purpose  by  avoiding  the  stoppage  of  his 
book.  The  use  which  he  made  of  the  phrase  '  secondary 
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causes'  ensured  his  being  enabled  to  go  right  on,  while 
every  word  that  he  wrote  spoke  its  true  meaning  to  the 
intelligent.  Byron,  whose  gift  of  direct  expression  is 
almost  unequalled  in  modern  literature,  has  left  several 
appreciations  of  public  men  concentrated  into  a  single 
line.  In  some  he  failed  from  lack  of  knowledge,  ana 
he  had  the  fatal  defect  of  not  seeking  knowledge.  But 
where  the  matter  lay  within  his  ken  he  made  a  near 
approach  to  perfection,  and  the  line  descriptive  of 
Gibbon's  method, 

Sapping  a  solemn  faith  with  solemn  sneer, 

is  an  adequate  rendering  of  a  matter  within  his  ken. 
The  men  who  have  passed  the  world  a  degree  onward 
in  spiritual  matters  have  rather  been  discoverers  of 

The  little  rift  within  the  lute. 

Our  great  poet  does  not  fail  to  add  that  it  is  a  little  rift 
Which  soon  will  make  the  music  mute. 

It  is  so  even  in  the  case  of  the  little  lute,  and  it  is  our 
perhaps  audacious  contention  that  it  is  so  also  in  the 
case  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  men  who  dis- 
covered the  little  rift  within  her  lute  never  we  think 
recognised  the  fact  that,  small  as  it  was,  and  incredible  as 
the  thing  appeared,  it  would  ultimately  involve  the 
silence  of  the  instrument.  They  never  opined  that 
though  it  was  not  as  deep  as  a  well  nor  as  wide  as  a 
Church  door  it  would  serve.  And  had  they  so  opined 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  unflinching  as  they 
were  in  their  honesty,  they  would  yet  have  said  nothing 
about  the  matter.  For  they  did  but  work  and  think 
to  renovate  a  creed  which  they  loved  more  than  their 
lives.  Again  we  feel  constrained  to  quote  the  sentence 
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of  Matthew  Arnold,  '  But  Protestantism  introduced  a 
principle  by  which  she  was  herself  ultimately  destined 
to  perish.'  And  lately  there  has  been  published  a 
little  book  of  a  different  character  to  the  prose  writings 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  an  epigram  or  two  from  which 
may  be  useful  to  us.  The  practised  lawyer  who  wrote 
it  is  distilling  the  results  of  many  years  experience 
of  the  witness-box  into  a  few  playful  epigrams,  attention 
to  which  may  be  useful  to  his  juniors,  and  on  the 
matter  of  admissions  he  makes  these  two  remarks.* 
'  A  witness  who  understands  the  effect  of  his  testimony 
on  the  issue  seldom  gives  it  fairly :  perhaps  few  men 
are  honest  designedly.'  And  again  '  Admissions  are 
mostly  made  by  those  who  do  not  know  their  import- 
ance.' The  large  and  various  dissenting  bodies  would 
not  perhaps  to-day  exist,  nay  the  Church  of  England 
herself  would  not  exist,  if  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  course  of  conduct  which  called  her,  and  after 
her  those  various  bodies,  into  existence  had  grasped 
the  full  illative  force  of  the  local  and  partial  admissions 
they  were  making  upon  the  interdependent  body  of 
Christian  truth.  We  ourselves  have  heard  a  preacher 
of  great  eminence  argue  with  elaborateness  of  detail, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  he  was  but  giving  popu- 
lar demonstration  to  a  truth  already  secure,  that  we  are 
constrained  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God 
because  His  conduct  as  a  mere  man  includes  some 
conspicuous  faults.  Confident  indeed  of  the  entire 
deduction,  which  seemed  to  be  reached  because  it  was 
assumed,  must  the  man  be  who  could  so  argue  as  a 
Christian  apologist.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 

*  Scintilloe  juris. 
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seemed  to  Luther  that  he  was  but  reconstituting  and 
re-invigorating  Christianity,  and  if  we  could  conceive 
five  hundred  persons  hearing  this  sentence  at  once,  two 
hundred  before  it  was  concluded  would  answer  '  And 
so  he  was.'  And  so  he  was,  we  also  say,  for  a  time. 
At  the  end  of  a  time  another  admission  would  follow 
and  did  follow  upon  the  first,  and  another  admission  at 
the  end  of  a  time  would  follow  and  did  follow  upon 
that,  till  there  comes  a  period  in  the  world's  history 
when  earnest  and  loving  and  compromising  souls  begin 
to  perceive  that,  while-  delighting  in  a  fairy  land- 
scape, they  are  but  slipping  irrevocably  down  a  grassy 
slope,  a  slope  whose  steepness  is  at  a  certain  point 
suddenly  increased  ;  and  what  is  it  that  they  now  hear 
below  them  ?  The  roar  of  a  tranquil,  an  indifferent, 
and  an  engulphing  sea.  And  so  all  earnest  Catholic 
priests  (and  all  clergymen  are  Catholic  priests  now-a- 
days)  may  be  strengthened  in  the  assurance,  an 
assurance  in  which  we  heartily  concur,  that  there  is 
but  one  way  with  all  heretics,  to  burn  them  alive  in  a 
public  place  in  the  first  instance.  On  any  other  terms 
whatsoever  we  soon  come  to  a  point  in  the  evolution 
of  a  human  society,  in  which  the  confused  and  worried 
orthodox  person  of  liberal  tendencies  begins  to  take 
refuge  in  the  quaint  formula  which  we  adapt  from  a 
recent  comedy,  '  Not  too  much  heretical  outspokenness, 
but  just  heretical  outspokenness  enough.'  Is  this 
judicious  point  to  be  considered  as  having  been  finally 
reached  in  the  spirited  discourses  of  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis  ? 

There  is  rest  in  the  grave  in  the  stillness  of  death, 
There  is  rest  on  the  earth  in  the  fullness  of  faith. 
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There  is  no  other  rest  for  the  wicked.  So  said  one  who 
had  taken  refuge  from  his  own  considerable  culture  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Only  in  revenge  in 
these  circumstances  death  sets  in  long  before  the  grave 
receives  us. 

And  so  we  find  it  convenient  to  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  children  of  this  world  were  in  their 
generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  To  which 
angry  voices  will  reply  that,  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
Bible,  we  have  made  a  foolish  confusion  between  those 
who  were  the  children  of  this  world  and  those  who  were 
the  children  of  light.  We  have  made  no  unintentional 
confusion.  The  children  of  light  are  they  that  follow 
the  light  whithersoever  it  leadeth,  and  it  is  a  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
Nor  did  it  light  Jesus  Christ  alone  though  he  was  most 
conspicuously  an  illuminated  one  and  an  illuminator, 
but  it  lit  also  Buddha  and  Confucius  and  Mahomet,  and 
all  who  had  the  courage  to  go  themselves,  and  the 
public  spirit  to  take  others,  across  a  weary  wilderness 
towards  a  promised  land. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    CHILDREN    OF    LIGHT.       (OUR    OWN    ESTABLISHED 

CHURCH.) 

NOTE. — Of  the  following  Chapter  I  retain  only  a  fragment  for  this 
reason ;  it  related  to  current  controversies,  and  therefore  appeared 
unnecessary,  as  not  affecting  the  general  argument. 

THE  very  phrase  children  of  light  makes  it  natural 
to  present  not  an  exhaustive  view  of  our  own  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  present  day,  but  one  or  two  aspects 
in  which  it  may  appear  to  some  who  do  not  pretend  to 
look  to  it  as  the  source  of  all  guidance.  We 

have  throughout  contended  that,  if  any  one  will  honestly 
examine  the  matter,  he  will  perceive  that  every  moral 
and  spiritual  advance  which  has  had  permanent  advan- 
tage for  man,  and  notably  every  religion  in  its  rise  and 
progress,  has  been  the  result  of  that  more  fearless  per- 
ception of  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  (covered  as  they  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  with  the  incrustations  of  language  and 
the  incrustations  of  self-interest),  which  we  call  the 
intellect.  Wordsworth  spoke 

Of  blind  authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him, 

and  as  far  as  Wordsworth  applied  the  thought  to  his 
own  University's  dealings  with  him  we  hold  him  to 
have  been  petulant  and  feeble,  for,  indifferent  as  she 
was,  Cambridge  had  ten  thousand  things  more  to  teach 
to  Wordsworth  than  the  raw  gifted  lad  could  have 
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taught  her.  He  should  have  read  his  books  with  a 
tutor  or  without.  But  the  principle  that  he  speaks  of 
in  spiritual  things  is  a  true  one,  and  finely  expressed. 
We  are  speaking  now  not  of  anything  necessarily 
modern  or  confined  to  a  single  country.  It  is  the 
necessary  universal  result  of  a  finite  backward-glancing 
religion.  The  new  teaching  must  necessarily  come 
from 'children,  who  begin  by  learning  accurately  and 
find  that  new  wine  bursts  the  old  bottles,  that  the  new 
fact  cannot  be  made  by  years  of  dishonest  squeezing 
and  adaptation,  which  is  a  word  more  approved,  to  fit 
into  the  old  theory.  But  the  men  who  rail  at  inno- 
vators always  have  assumed,  and  at  the  present  day 
are  ludicrously  assuming,  the  attitude  of  the  morally 
and  spiritually  superior  dealing  mercifully  with  those  of 
whom  Satan  has  blinded  the  heart.  *  The  con- 

viction that  a  lack  of  high  principle  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  forms  of  unbelief  is  unfortunately  very  sincerely 
prevalent ;  it  can  only  be  altered  by  an  altered  concep- 
tion of  religion  ;  and  such  a  conception  will  not  be 
favourable  to  political  religious  establishments  of  any 
kind.  The  moment  that  conformity  to  a  particular  set 
of  ideas  about  the  unseen  begins  to  be  the  pass-word 
to  many  of  the  valuable  worldly  positions  to  the 
average  and  common-place  man,  and  especially  to  the 
common-place  man  with  rather  more  than  the  average 
talent,  it  supplies  a  daily  motive  to  ignoble  conduct ; 
and  what  supplies  a  daily  motive  to  ignoble  conduct 
can  hardly  be  exclusively  a  mother  of  children  of  the 
light.  It  is  probable  that  the  passage  from  Burke 
which  most  commends  itself  for  quotation  to  the 
*  "  In  some  dark  corner  of  the  soul  they  sin." 
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average  clergyman  is  that  in  which  he  admiringly 
speaks  of  the  Church  of  England  as  rearing  her  mitred 
front  in  courts  and  palaces.  But  there  is  another  phrase 
of  Burke's  which  the  Church  of  England  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  applied  to  her ;  yet  in  her  social  and 
monopolising  aspect  we  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  it. 
And  all  the  while  we  are  aware  that  there  are  thousands 
of  clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England  who  would  be 
willing  all  their  lives,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  eat 
bread  in  a  garret  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to 
spread  their  ideas ;  to  whom  the  child  of  this  world 
merely  replies  that  their  ideas  cannot  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  fact,  that  he  feels  constrained  in  a  spirit 
of  genuine  personal  respect  to  point  it  out  to  them,  and 
that  what  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  with  fact 
had  better  not  be  continuously  taught  without  contra- 
diction, or  supported  by  the  authority,  some  would  add 
with  the  money,  of  the  State.  Burke  in  the  passage 
alluded  to  was  speaking  of  the  penal  laws  of  Ireland  ; 
and  the  passage  is  ready  to  our  hand,  not  because  we 
have  great  knowledge  of  Burke,  but  because  it  has  lately 
been  quoted  by  an  eminent  political  writer.  In  writing 
to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Burke  said  of  the  penal 
laws  of  Ireland  that  they  were  "  a  machine  for  the 
debasement  of  human  nature  itself,"  and  he  was  well 
within  the  mark,  because  they  invited  sons  to  behave 
infamously  to  their  fathers  and  fathers  to  their  sons. 
No  one  would  pretend  to  apply  the  phrase  to  the 
Established  Church  in  the  same  degree  :  it  would  be 
ridiculous,  for  reasons  that  need  no  insistance ;  but  in 
so  far  as  she  supplies  motives  to  ignoble  conduct,  in  so 
far  as  she  hinders  all  pressing  forward  by  the  highest 
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paths  to  the  highest  future  of  mankind,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  she  also,  and  every  possible 
political  church,  is  "  a  machine  for  the  debasement  of 
human  nature  itself.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

RELIGION    AND    CONDUCT. 

WE  have  now  travelled  together,  be  the  course 
trustworthy  or  no,  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
observable  or  imaginable  things  to  the  present  day. 
We  seem  to  have  observed  that  man's  conception  of 
an  unseen  world  immediately  acting  upon  himself,  and 
claiming  his  obedience,  has  been  absolutely  universal 
in  the  past  of  the  human  story.  We  have  seen  that 

it  has  been 

Nourished  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear 

of  the  external  world  ;  and  that  the  rudiments  of  a  moral 
law,  whence  derived  we  have  not  pretended  to  deter- 
mine, have  simultaneously  appeared  as  emerging  from 
within  in  the  growing  consciousness  of  every  race. 
That  there  was  a  God  without  has  been  a  universal 
conviction  of  the  human  adolescence  ;  that  there  were 
the  materials  of  a  law  within  has  been  his  universal  ex- 
perience. We  have  thought  ourselves  to  see  that 
the  child-man  gained  support  in  fashioning  the  material 
of  the  moral  law  by  his  supreme  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  the  God  without ;  and  that  he  gained  such 
support  universally.  To  this  our  glance  over  the  past 
seemed  to  be  able  to  add  one  supremely  important 
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generalisation  ;  that  in  the  infancy  of  races,  and  not 
always  in  the  infancy  of  races  but  generally  speaking  in 
the  earlier  life  of  man  upon  earth,  men  were  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  gods  without  spoke  to  them,  using 
some  of  their  more  favoured  servants  for  the  purposes  of 
interview,  and  in  a  personal  human  way  revealing  their 
will  to  man.     In   these   revelations  we  have  observed 
always  something  singularly  akin  to  the  general  moral 
wishes  aims  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  times 
in  which  the  revelations  occurred,  or  seemed  to  occur. 
And  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  akin  to  everything  in 
that  nation,  they  were  akin  to  what  was  not  impossible 
to  the  ken  of  a  highly  gifted  man  of  great  unselfishness 
and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others,  working  upon  the 
past   and    determined    to  improve  it.     In  accordance 
with   this  line  of  thought  we  have  ventured  to  char- 
acterise the  revelations  as  delusions,  due  to  the  nobler 
elements  of  mankind ;    elements,   nevertheless,   which 
have  again  and  again  preferred   what    seemed   expe- 
diency to  truth,  and  sometimes  not  quite  unconsciously. 
One  thing  of  great    speculative   importance  we  have 
refrained  from  attempting  to  decide.     It  does   not  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  of  great  practical  importance  at 
this  period  of  time,  because  when    once    mankind  is 
convinced  that  a  certain  past  path  was  a  wrong  path, 
however  it  may  have  come  to  have  been  followed,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  go  on  following  it.      We  allude  to  what 
follows.      Was  it  inevitable  that  man  should  always 
have  owed  his  advances  in  assurance  of  a  moral  law  to 
definite  commands  personally  given  from  without?     If 
there  was  sometimes  chicanery  in  it,  could  he  not  as  a 
fact  have  risen   here  and  there   to  higher  things  by 
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shorter  paths,  if  this  and  that  individual  had  resolutely 
turned  his  back  on  chicanery  and  taught  men  so  ? 
Of  course  all  those  who  taught  men  of  spiritual  things 
were  creatures  of  their  time.  We  have  insisted  on  it 
again  and  again.  But  in  being  creatures  of  their  time, 
they  were  perhaps  creatures  of  a  time  upon  which  the 
absolute  intrinsic  importance  of  strict  truth  as  strict 
truth  had  not  dawned.  They  would  not  have  under- 
stood the  difference  between  expediency  and  truth  as 
we  understand  it.  They  would  not  have  understood 
that  they  would  be  doing  an  infinitely  greater  ultimate 
service  to  mankind  by  refraining  from  stating  any  im- 
pression of  fact  at  all  more  strongly  than  the  fact 
would  bear,  than  by  earnestly  grasping  after  the  state- 
ment of  a  fact  because  it  seemed  to  them  to  be  giving 
support  to  a  sort  of  flash  or  intuition  of  a  moral  ad- 
vantage. In  the  suppressing  of  this  grasping  after  a 
statement,  they  would  of  course  have  been  suppressing 
the  building  up  of  some  system  which  seemed  to  be 
connecting  themselves  with  a  lasting  benefit  to  man- 
kind. And  round  such  ideas  grow  the  tendencies  to 
self-deception,  and  what  we  have  permitted  ourselves 
to  retain  of  imposture.  A  man  penetrated  with  the 
ideas  which  have  latterly  grouped  themselves  round  the 
phrase  historical  sentiment  would  probably  answer, 
that  if  they  were  just  so  imbedded  in  the  circumstances 
of  a  time  it  is  idle  to  blame  them  for  not  being  imbedded 
in  the  circumstances  of  a  better  time.  But  men  are 
not  automata,  as  Descartes  with  useful  distinction  but 
incorrectly  called  the  brutes.  There  must  have  been 
men  who  could  have  made  the  better  choice  if  they 
would,  had  they  at  a  certain  place  and  hour  obeyed  the 
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nobler  element  in  them.  Perhaps  there  were  men 
who  did,  and  by  their  abstinence  the  world  was  saved 
from  another  form  of  systematised  error,  or  from  an 
adherent  who  would  have  vastly  strengthened  one.  It 
is  probable  that  there  were  some  such,  and  the  painful 
escape  from  error  has  been  a  little  shorter  in  con- 
sequence. And  in  this  sense  it  would  be  true  that 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

For  they  would  pay  for  their  good  choice  by  obscurity, 
unless  sturdy  character  made  itself  manifest  in  whole- 
some ways,  and  the  wholesome  ways  brought  its  owner 
into  light. 

It  is  untrue,  however,  to  say  that  any  matter  which 
is  speculatively  important  is  unimportant  practically, 
and  were  a  large  and  influential  body  of  men  ever  to 
incline  to  answer  the  question  we  proposed  by  saying 
that  the  universal  yielding  to  a  very  natural  and  com- 
forting delusion  was  not  inevitable,  it  might  have  a 
serious  result  in  our  way  of  looking  at  the  government 
of  the  world.  For  since  there  were  men  who  might 
here  and  there  have  acted  better  than  they  did,  and 
since  we  are  some  of  us  convinced  that  all  personal 
appearances  of  the  gods  were  delusive,  can  we  go 
farther  and  say  that  we  must  not  look  upon  the  past 
spiritual  history  of  the  world  as  providential  in  the 
old  sense  ?  The  theory  of  providence  stated  in  the 
old  fashioned  way  implies  what  follows.  That  a  per- 
sonal God,  who  cares  infinitely  for  everyone  of  us, 
wills  everything  that  is  good  and  nothing  that  is  evil, 
and  that  therefore  if  we  see  evil  things  we  are  bound 
to  assume  that  they  form  part  of  a  mighty  scheme  to 
which  they  bear  such  an  infinitesimal  proportion,  that 
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if  we  could  see  them  in  their  true  relation  to  the  whole 
and  with  eyes  of  perfect  intelligence,  we  should 
acknowledge  gratefully  that  nothing  has  ever  taken 
place  in  this  world  which  did  not  so  co-operate  to  a 
tremendous  end  as  not  be  evil  at  all.  It  follows  that 
we  must  not  assume  or  even  suppose  that  the  world 
could  have  got  better  by  quicker  processes.  It  would 
be  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  say  so.  Hence 
come  weak  wills  and  flabby  natures,  and  acquiescence 
in  the  evil  because  it  is  part  of  God's  will.  A  man  who 
ventures  to  question  a  Providence  at  once  Almighty 
and  All-Good  has  at  least  this  to  strengthen  him 
against  a  feeling  of  presumption.  He  feels  the  vast- 
ness  of  individual  responsibility.  He  feels,  not  that  an 
Almighty  and  All-Good  being  will  overrule  all  that  he 
may  do,  even  the  evil  of  it,  but  that  if  he  is  strong  the 
world  may  be  a  little  better,  and  if  he  is  weak  the 
world  may  evade  that  small  advance,  or  find  it  only 
after  intervening  suffering  and  prolonged  evil  which  he 
might  have  cut  short.  He  may  feel  too  that 

Humility  and  modest  awe  themselves 
Betray  us,  serving  often  for  a  cloak 
To  a  more  subtle  selfishness. 

At  all  events  the  question  whether  the  world  could  have 
got  better  by  quicker  processes  is  not  supposed  to 
be  in  this  Essay  historically  discussed.  Merely  we 
here  point  out  that  the  supposition  that  it  could  have 
done  so  is  one  not  dismaying  but  encouraging  to  man- 
kind ;  for  it  encourages  men  to  find  good  principles 
by  laborious  and  honourable  methods,  and  to  act  in 
accordance  with  them  when  found  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  others  as  a  paramount  consideration. 
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What  it  behoves  men  to  do  in  the  future  we  are  not  in 
this  chapter  considering,  but  we  wish  in  it  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  what  we  think  to  be  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy's  position.  We  dislike  the  word  enemy,  for  since 
everyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  our  essay 
hitherto  could  hardly  have  done  so  without  being  one 
who  has  some  sense  of  the  enormous  importance  of 
taking  thought  for  the  morrow  of  mankind,  and  since  a 
taking  thought  for  the  morrow  of  mankind  is  the 
apology  for  the  existence  of  this  essay,  how.  can  there 
be  a  question  of  enemies  in  the  matter  ?  Yet  the  meta- 
phor was  a  natural  one.  For  many  and  many  a  good 
man  will  think  that  such  discussipns  do  the  future 
of  mankind  an  enormous  harm.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  Solomon  has  gained  great  repu- 
tation from  his  shrewdness  in  deciding  between  two 
rival  claimants  to  be  the  mother  of  a  child.  But  his 
task  was  a  simple  one  when  he  had  hit  on  his  expedient. 
One  felt  pain  at  another's  approaching  doom  and  the 
other  did  not.  But  between  the  orthodox  and  unortho- 
dox at  any  given  moment  in  the  world's  history  the 
decision  is  not  so  simple.  Both  feel  a  genuine  distress 
at  the  coming  doom  of  the  child  humanity.  And  even 
if  Solomon  had  taken  a  more  subtle  test  than  drawing 
the  sword  he  could  not  so  easily  have  decided  between 
them,  for  both  the  orthodox,  and  the  unorthodox  are 
willing  to  take  continuous  trouble  for  the  child  hu- 
manity, and  in  unpleasant  ways.  And  between  two 
such  sets  of  men  it  would  seem  piteous  that  enmity 
should  be  spoken  of :  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
exists.  The  matter  then  can  only  be  tested  by  discus- 
sion, and  the  ability  and  willingness  to  give  reasons, 

I  2 
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and  to  expend  trouble  upon  doing  so.  And,  in  the  matter 
of  enmity,  it  has  in  the  past  at  least  generally  been  found 
that  the  actual  enmity  has  mostly  proceeded  from  the 
defenders  of  the  faith.  To  us  the  explanation  of  this 
seems  moderately  easy,  though  it  should  be  protested 
against  as  arrogant.  The  unorthodox  at  any  given 
period  of  history  have  generally  had  small  enmity 
against  the  orthodox  because  they  have  understood  them, 
and  have  become  unorthodox  by  understanding  them 
too  well.  The  orthodox  have  not  understood  the  un- 
orthodox, and  having  genuinely  failed  to  understand 
them  they  have,  in  the  natural  simplicity  of  good  but 
limited  natures,  ascribed  to  them  evil  qualities  which  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  they 
should  think  them  to  possess ;  because  a  person  living 
under  a  certain  system,  which  he  genuinely  believed  to 
be  entirely  dictated  by  an  Almighty  and  most  merciful 
Father,  could  not  but  regard  as  the  child  of  evil  anything 
that  opposed  it. 

At  all  events  there  is  small  doubt  that,  during  the 
reading  of  the  various  chapters  that  have  preceded  this, 
one  word  must  have  risen  again  and  again  to  the  lips 
of  many  a  reader,  the  word  Conduct.  Has  not  conduct, 
orderly  self-consistent  and  calling  less  for  regret  than 
the  lives  of  unorthodox  men,  been  the  child  of  dogmatic 
religion  ?  And  many  a  one  would  naturally  enforce  his 
thought  with  the  dictum  of  a  writer  whose  general 
meditations  on  the  question  of  orthodoxy  they  would  per- 
haps less  sympathetically  follow,  the  dictum  of  Matthew 
Arnold  that  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life.  The  ques- 
tion we  are  now  approaching  is  a  very  important  one  : 
one  in  which  it  behoves  those  who  have  an  opinion  on 
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either  side  to  preserve  honesty  and  fairness  of  view. 
More  than  once  we  have  shewn  our  veneration  for  the 
figure  of  Carlyle,  and  notably  we  venerate  him  for 
shewing  in  his  every  line  how  he  felt  that  literature,  for 
which  he  had  such  a  splendid  sense,  and  in  which  his 
range  of  knowledge  was  so  wide,  was  but  a  sorry  and 
tricked-out  impostor  except  in  so  far  as  she  ministered 
to  the  conduct  of  human  life.  With  this  profound  sense 
both  for  literature  and  conduct  and  for  their  relative 
position,  Carlyle  was  very  profoundly  sad,  and  as  he 
advanced  in  life  we  fear  that  we  must  add,  unless  we 
misjudge  him,  that  he  was  profoundly  cynical.  He  seems 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  at  last,  without  much  affec- 
tation, that  mankind  would  come  to  little  good.  This 
may  not  have  been  so  thorough  as  it  appears,  for  he 
was  a  humourist  and  loved  humourous  exaggeration, 
and  enjoyed  the  effect  which  his  surprising  conversation 
produced.  But  he  was  a  genuine  man  and  thought  we 
expect  that  mankind  would  come  to  little  good.  We 
have  long  had  in  our  minds  what  may  be  an  explana- 
tion of  his  attitude  or  a  partial  one,  and  though  it  may 
be  entirely  fanciful  we  will  use  it  to  help  us  to  unfold 
what  we  have  to  say  upon  religion  and  conduct.  It  has 
often  seemed  to  us  that  Carlyle  was  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  three  things.  That  he  had  founded  his  three 
convictions  upon  wide  knowledge  and  an  insight  that 
penetrated  below  the  surface.  And  that  the  resulting  con- 
clusion left  him  in  a  state  of  playful  misery.  We  think 
that  Carlyle  realised  very  keenly  that  no  great  mass  of 
men  had  ever  prospered  long  or  exercised  any  profound 
influence  upon  the  world,  whose  practical  action  was  riot 
the  concrete  expression  of  a  religious  theory,  this  reli- 
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gious  theory  being  in  each  case  rather  compact  and  de- 
fined, and  based  upon  some  historical  statements.     He 
knew  again  that  in  each  case  these   historical    state- 
ments would  not  hold  water,  and  that  therefore  the 
ritual  and  observances  of  the  various  religions,  however 
much  they  might  loom  or  might  have  loomed  large  in 
the  world's  eye,  would  ultimately  have  to  go.     And  it 
is  important  to  note  that  to  this  rule  he  made  no  excep- 
tion.     He  felt  again,  we  seem  to  see,  that  men  could 
not  be  good,  could  not  conquer  themselves  or  achieve 
strength  of  character,  without  depending  upon  a  definite 
religious  theory  founded  upon  facts  that  were  no  facts.  If 
he  was  assured  of  this  third  proposition  as  well,  does  it 
not  explain  the  singular  attitude  of  contemptuous  pity 
in  which  he  seemed  to  live  towards  his  fellow  men  ? 
He  seemed  to  be  saying  to    himself,   under  what  a 
strangely  malignant  fate  are  human  beings  born !  They 
are  full  of  weaknesses  ;  these  weaknesses  take  the  form 
at  the  best  of  childish  follies,  in  the  more  selfish  natures 
they  develop  into  ignoble  sins.     They  seem  unable  to 
help  themselves  in  the  combatting  of  these  grave  faults 
except'  by  calling  in  supernatural  machinery.     And  by 
supernatural   machinery  we   mean,  that  they  seem  to 
themselves  to  have  been  directed  in  definite  commands 
how  to  live  by  gods  in  human  form.     Again  he  may 
have  said  to  himself,  it  can  be  proved  that  these  elabo- 
rate religions  are  false  in  their  basis,  and  that  they  are 
all  equally  in  this  manner  false.      How  hardly  then  and 
even  ridiculously  is  man  placed.      It  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps.     And  in  order  to  direct 
his  steps  aright  he  is  obliged  to  call  in  a  machinery,  the 
submission  to  which  dwarfs  some  of  the  best  qualities 
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of  his  mind  and  spirit.  This  may  or  may  not  be  an 
explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory  contempt  of  his  fellows 
in  the  mass  which  rather  tarnished  a  very  noble  spirit. 
But  at  all  events,  it  does  rather  represent  a  dilemma 
more  or  less  consciously  presented  to  himself  by  many 
a  noble-hearted  sceptic  who  has  taken  refuge  in  silence; 
and  whose  paralysed  attitude  in  consequence  has  caused 
him  to  be  voted  a  gifted  man  perhaps,  but  no  better  than 
a  queer  fellow  among  his  contemporaries.  Whether  this 
third  supposed  conviction  of  Carlyle  was  wrong  we  seem 
to  be  discussing  as  we  proceed  ;  and  indeed,  if  all  three 
are  indisputably  right,  Carlyle  despaired  of  the  republic 
of  man  with  good  cause.  In  the  present  chapter  we 
will  speak  only  of  the  influence  of  dogmatic  religion 
upon  conduct.  Quite  apart  from  any  opinion 

which  we  may  be  gratuitously  ascribing  to  Carlyle,  it 
is  manifest  that  many  of  our  readers  must  long  ere  this 
portion  of  our  essay  be  over-charged  with  eagerness  to 
confute  us  utterly  (let  us  say)  by  simply  uttering  the 
words  Christian  Heroism.*  A  little  while  ago  there 
appeared  in  one  of  the  magazines  an  article  called 
"  Has  Christianity  failed?"  signed  by  Ouida.  And  in  the 
impartial  manner  of  our  modern  magazines  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  so-called  answer  signed  by  Father  Ignatius. 
We  say  so-called  answer  not  to  express  preference  for 
Ouida's  article,  but  because  that  happened  which  so 
often  happens  in  debating  societies.  One  speaker  fixes 
eloquently  for  a  period  upon  one  part  of  a  complicated 
subject,  and  is  followed  by  a  speaker  who  fixes  elo- 
quently upon  another  part  of  the  same  subject,  and  as 
his  remarks  tend  to  a  different  conclusion  he  is  thought 
*  Written  May  2nd,  1891. 
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to  have  answered  the  first.  At  all  events  Father  Igna- 
tius appeared  to  us  mainly  to  conduct  a  triumphant 
confutation  of  Ouida  by  citing  a  long  list  of  beautiful 
and  triumphant  Christian  acts.  In  all  these,  and  in 
hundreds  and  thousands  more  of  which  the  supremest 
beauty  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  known,  Father 
Ignatius  may  gratefully  be  admitted  to  have  triumphed, 
by  a  philosopher  at  once  the  most  sceptical  and  the 
bitterest  who  is  supposed  to  exist.  Yet  the  question  of 
the  failure  of  Christianity,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
most  orthodox  must  necessarily  reckon  defect  of  abso- 
lute success  to  be  failure,  remains  as  open  as  before. 
Perfect  confidence  in  one's  theory  gives  unique  practical 
efficiency.  It  is  so  in  worldly  things.  In  religion  more 
so  ;  because,  as  religion  deals  with  a  life  to  be  continued 
far  beyond  the  grave,  it  provides  real  basis  for  a  heroism 
which  can  regard  the  most  terrible  assaults  upon  life,  or 
fortune,  or  fear  of  pain,  as  temporary  inconveniences. 
The  victories  of  Christianity  in  this  sense  have  been  of 
the  highest  quality  and  practically  innumerable,  the 
more  innumerable  because  Christianity  has  beautifully 
forbidden  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets.  These  victories  have,  we  think,  been  su- 
premest at  its  earlier  periods,  before  the  world  adopted 
her  young  enemy  and  spoiled  her  gradually  by  the 
adoption.  With  this  remark  we  have  done  with  Ouida's 
article,  because,  as  we  did  not  read  either  it  or  the  refu- 
tation through,  it  would  be  idle  to  say  whether  the 
grave  question  was  asked  in  the  best  possible  way. 
But  it  is  well  for  the  orthodox  to  recollect  that  there 
has  never  been  a  prominent  religion  in  the  world  which 
made  definite  and  bold  assertions  about  the  other 
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world,  suitable  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  were 
made,  which  did  not  provide  its  adherents  with  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  self-devotion.  And  that  if  Christian 
martyrs  were  supremely  admirable  they  must  share 
their  palm,  in  this  world  at  least,  with  those  who  cast 
themselves  beneath  the  Car  of  Juggernaut,  and  those 
who  die  willingly  upon  their  husband's  pyre.  Not  only 
the  Mahommedan,  who  dies  fighting  furiously  that  he 
may  enter  Paradise  without  interval,  must  share  it,  but 
many  an  African  savage  who  without  a  murmur  takes  the 
victim's  part  in  the  sacrifice.  All  of  them,  and  most  of 
all  in  their  magnificent  infancies,  give  an  entire  quietude 
of  spirit,  and  indifference  to  misery  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds  ;  and  this  quietude  is  the  child  of  cer- 
tainty. • 

Which  hath  not  taught  weak  wills  how  much  they  can  ? 

Which  hath  not  fallen  on  the  dry  heart  like  rain  ? 
Which  hath  not  said  to  weak  self-wearying  man, 

Thou  shalt  be  born  again  ? 

And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  at  the  moment  when 
there  came  a  new  sense  of  youth  to  Christianity  in  her 
English  and  European  reformation,  at  that  moment 
came  again  the  boundless  willingness  to  be  sacrificed. 
And  that  this  sense  of  youth  was  found  again  in  the 
denying  of  dogmas  put  forth  by  her  constituted  and 
influential  sons.  Fair  is  it  also  to  state  that,  this  sense 
of  youth  having  been  attained  by  the  denial  of  dogmas, 
equal  heroism  was  shown  by  the  Catholics  who  held  to 
the  old  paths.  The  splendid  success  of  Christianity 
must  also  be  borne  witness  to,  in  regulating  the  entire 
devotion  to  beautiful  ideals  of  countless  uncommemo- 
rated  lives  ;  lives  the  more  beautiful  from  this,  that  the 
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ideal  forbade  *  them  to  hanker  after  commemoration. 
And  uncommemorated  accordingly  they  have  been. 
These  excellent  lives  have  however  we  think,  as  times 
have  gone  on,  been  less  entirely  based  upon  ideas 
derived  singly  from  Christianity.  They  have  had 
lights  let  in  upon  them  from  quarters  which  have  not 
been  essentially  Christian  at  all.  Law,  politics,  and 
general  progress  have  contributed  their  rays  ;  and 
Christianity  has  adopted  the  mixed  results.  About 
twenty  years  ago  Professor  W.  K.  Clifford  remarked 
in  a  magazine  article  that,  if  you  wished  to  trace  what 
Christianity  was  in  itself  at  the  present  day,  you  must 
go  to  those  countries  where  she  not  only  reigned  but 
governed.  And  where  she  governed  far  more  un- 
diluted by  modern  ideas  than  she  is  in  England  and  in 
kindred  nations.  That  from  the  manifest  inferiority  of 
these  countries  in  public  and  private  morals,  and  in 
the  general  management  of  life,  you  could  best  judge 
of  the  rationality  of  considering  her  perfect  final  and 
immortal.  This  was  thought  by  many  to  stamp  the 
professor  with  inferiority  :  it  is  an  inferiority  which  we 
are  thankfully  willing  to  share. 

And  so  we  should  suppose  that  all  the  while  that 
Christianity  represented  the  best  morality  that  was 
possible  to  man,  which  was  true  perhaps  for  the  first 
few  centuries  after  her  rise,  she  would  also  represent 
the  best  conduct  possible  to  man.  This  last  seems  a 
proposition  of  verbal  identity.  In  an  earlier  chapter 
we  maintain  that  a  religion  would  in  its  rise  embrace 
the  highest  possible  ideas  of  the  time,  and  we  would 
imply  that  the  morality  and  the  conduct  would  for  that 
period  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  it  is  an 
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essential  in  religions  which  base  themselves  on  dogmas, 
themselves  based  on  supposed  historical  facts,  that  they 
proclaim  themselves  in  their  origin  final  and  unalter- 
able ;  and  by  their  very  claim  refuse  to  expand  with 
expanding  ideas.  From  this  there  is  an  inherent  ten- 
dency in  such  religions  to  call  upon  men  to  remain 
unalterably  fixed  in  a  given  view  of  morality.  For  a 
certain  time  there  is  an  enormous  advantage  in  this  for 
man  in  general.  For  authority  is  helpful  to  the  mass 
of  mankind,  until  it  is  pressed  to  a  time  when  it  is 
glaringly  opposed  to  fact.  Dr.  Arnold  once  complained, 
soon  after  his  appointment  to  Rugby,  that  he  woke 
every  morning  to  find  everything  an  open  question. 
Dr.  Arnold,  with  his  powerful  temperate  will  and  rigid 
principle,  could  soon  come  to  a  distinction  between  the 
things  to  be  left  open,  the  things  to  be  settled  at  once, 
and  the  things  to  be  left  to  decide  themselves.  But 
such  a  condition  of  mind,  on  such  a  matter  as  the  sanc- 
tions of  morality,  is  a  dangerous  one  for  mankind  at 
large.  Hence  settlements  of  the  question  from  time  to 
time  by  leaders  have  immense  advantages.  Only  in  so 
far  as  the  settlement  of  man's  attitude  to  unseen  things 
has  ever  proclaimed  itself  as  final  and  God-given,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  has  set  terrible  punishments  before  the 
eyes  of  him  who  shall  disturb  it,  in  such  measure 
exactly  will  a  penalty  be  exacted  by  time  ;  wherever 
the  subjects  of  the  experiment  have  been  a  growing 
race,  that  is  to  say  one  of  those  races  which  alone  will 
become  ascendant  and  endowed  with  higher  spiritual 
gifts  as  the  world  moves  on.  Under  such  systems  men 
take  upon  themselves  the  noble  attributes  of  thoroughly 
obedient  and  high-principled  private  soldiers.  They 
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acquire  a  quiet  persistency  and  fixity  of  purpose  ;  their 
duty  is  clear  to  them  and  they  do  it,  and  they  ask  no 
questions.  They  reach  the  ideal  of  Bacon  that  men 
should  move  quickly  to  their  places  and  slowly  in  them, 
and  they  learn  to  opine 

That  men,  like  soldiers,  may  not  quit  the  post 
Allotted  by  the  Gods. 

Yet  the  analogy  between  a  grown  man  and  a  private 
soldier  should  not  be  complete.  The  private  soldier  is 
a  man  who  sinks  his  individuality  under  circumstances 
and  for  a  time,  and  even  in  his  case  character  is  apt  to 
revenge  herself  under  circumstances  of  sudden  freedom. 
The  private  soldier  has  often  been  engaged  in  bad 
causes,  and  once  the  thing  embarked  on  he  is  not  to 
judge  ;  he  may  plead  loss  of  responsibility.  With  the 
grown  man  as  man  it  is  far  from  thus  ;  loss  of  responsi- 
bility he  can  never  plead.  Where  generations  of  men 
have  successfully  pleaded  the  loss  till  they  have  ceased 
to  feel  it,  either  they  must  become  parts  of  stagnant 
races,  or  moments  of  explosion  rather  than  expansion 
must  come.  There  is  no  doubt  that  nothing  can  give 
quietness  and  composure  like  certainty.  Certainty 
persisted  in  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  naturally  felt  must 
degenerate  into  fanaticism  ;  and  by  fanaticism  we  mean 
for  the  moment  a  persistency  which  is  attained  by 
saying  "I  don't  care"  to  all  arguments,  instead  of 
meeting  them,  and  of  persisting  in  one's  opinion  by 
having  formed  arguments  really  more  satisfactory  to 
oneself  on  the  other  side.  And  we  would  remark  that 
the  peculiar  quietness  and  composure  which  we  have 
been  speaking  of  have  in  them  no  small  element  of 
selfishness.  Sooner  or  later  they  begin  to  ignore  the 
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facts  of  life.  And,  once  a  man  begins  consciously  to 
ignore  the  facts  of  life,  he  begins  to  become  really 
indifferent  to  the  lot  of  his  fellow  men.  The  determi- 
nation to  sink  out  of  life  with  a  sense  of  personal 
salvation  and  personal  acknowledgment  of  God,  bought 
at  the  price  of  looking  steadfastly  at  certain  facts  in  the 
outer  world  and  exaggerating  them  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  by  leaving  out  of  sight  or  turning  one's  back  upon 
another  ever  growing  set  of  facts,  that  call  to  be  admitted 
within  the  mind's  view ;  this  determination  is  at  root  a 
selfish  one,  founded  too  much  on  a  personal  desire  to 
find  oneself  at  rest ;  and  it  is  sure  to  end  in  political 
indifference  to  vast  masses  of  remediable  human 
suffering.  It  is  at  first  so  easy  to  deny  the  true  relative 
proportion  of  the  suffering,  because  it  militates  against 
our  religious  theory.  When  the  suffering  has  forced 
itself  upon  us  it  is  little  dwelt  upon  and  less  mentioned  ; 
while  facts  of  benevolence  and  gentle  sway  in  unseen 
powers  are  gladly  dwelt  upon  with  exaggerated  em- 
phasis. Hence  come  the  comfortable  prepossessions 
of  religious  families,  upon  which  awkward  facts  are 
scarcely  ever  suffered  to  intrude.  In  this  way  religion 
begets  worldly  success,  for  it  begets  that  powrer  to  fix 
on  a  cause,  and  to  follow  it  without  misgiving.  One 
of  the  most  finished  of  the  prose  writings  of  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold  is  a  eulogy  of  Lord  Falkland,  mainly 
for  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  taking  a  side.  Some- 
times such  hesitation  may  be  due  to  mere  weakness 
of  character.  Where  it  is  due  to  an  honest  mind  and 
large  powers  disinterestedly  exercised,  it  does  more 
for  a  future  generation  than  an  unhesitating  choice. 
Provided  only  a  man  has  the  character  to  be  open  to 
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others  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  to  give  to  those  about 
him  the  wider  reasons  of  his  loitering,  It  was  a 
remark  we  believe  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  that 
the  men  one  hears  of  are  the  men  who  can  do  well 
some  one  thing  which  the  world  requires.  There  is  an 
analogy  in  this  to  what  we  mean.  There  may  be  a 
balance  of  quality  which  absolutely  retards  a  man  from 
advancement.  And  such  a  balance  of  quality  may  be 
of  higher  use  to  the  future  of  the  world  so  long  as 
the  faculty  be  not  wasted,  but  given  abroad  in  self- 
development  first,  and  afterwards  in  true  statement  of 
reason  and  motive  as  occasion  may  arise. 

The  English  nation  has  gained  enormously  in  prac- 
tical efficiency  by  their  practical  effort  being  the 
expression  of  an  assured  religious  theory.  It  is  perhaps 
more  noticeable  during  her  history's  later  days,  that 
her  efficiency  has  been  somewhat  in  hostility  with  the 
higher  expressions  of  morality  forwarded  by  her  better 
sons.  And  without  going  into  details,  the  questions  of 
her  conquering  spread  among  subject  races,  and  her 
treatment  of  inferior  races  generally,  will  bring  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  what  we  mean.  And  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  subject  to  remark  that  missionary 
enterprise  is  beginning  to  wear  a  grotesque  attitude  : 
that  the  missionary  enterprise  was  at  one  time  a 
genuine  adjunct  and  assistant  of  military  or  commercial 
zeal,  but  that  the  worldly  and  spiritual  ideas  have 
become  bad  bedfellows  ;  that  in  this  direction  England 
is  becoming  divided  against  herself  with  some  loss  of 
practical  efficiency  ;  and  that  this  loss  of  practical 
efficiency  is  accompanied  with  that  sort  of  uneasy 
agitation  from  which  better  moralities  are  born.  Con- 
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duct  to  be  good  and  true  has  to  be  the  outcome  of 
the  entire  man,  and  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  beginning  to  fail 
in  practical  conduct  because  we  are  preparing  to  become 
better,  and  that  we  are  now  in  the  unpresentable  con- 
dition of  all  moulting  animals,  or  of  a  snake  who  casts 
his  skin.  But  the  snake  who  casts  his  skin  gives 
promise  of  something  better.  He  may  again  be  seen 

Jam  positis  novus  exuviis  nitidusque  juventa. 
There  have  lately  ceased  in  England  two  supremely 
beautiful  careers.*  Everybody  knows  of  them.  There 
is  scarcely  a  man  in  England  who  can  think  and  feel 
who  would  not  yield  them  admiration.  And  the  sphere 
of  their  energies  was  so  diverse,  that  the  way  the  diver- 
sity was  held  together  by  one  common  point  is  the 
more  noticeable.  Both  men  again  were  tinged  with 
what  is  called  eccentricity.  And  as  this  word  may 
affect  our  argument  it  is  well  to  be  clear  as  to  what  we 
mean  by  it.  There  are  in  all  constituted  nations  certain 
types  or  normae  of  conduct,  and  conduct  which  falls 
within  them  is  called  usual  or  normal.  And  if  the 
national  type  be  good  it  is  always  well  for  a  virtuous 
man  to  be  normal.  Since  large  bodies  of  men  are 
seldom  highly  virtuous,  a  man  who  insists  upon  being 
highly  virtuous  may  get  to  differ  from  his  neighbours, 
but  he  does  not  aim  at  differing  from  them.  It  is 
only  that  he  is  more  just  or  industrious  or  pure.  In 
this  he  is  accidentally  different  from  others,  and  for  this 
he  is  often  but  rather  wrongfully  called  eccentric. 
But  apart  from  this  there  are  figures  that  provoke  an 
involuntary  smile.  And  they  do  this  for  either  of  two 
*  Shaftesbury  and  Gordon. 
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reasons.     There  may  be  a  touch  of  affectation  or  char- 
latanism in  the  men.     That  is,  they  may  have  more 
vanity  than  they  know,  they  may  be  secretly  glad  that 
they  are  unusual ;  and  without  knowing  it  they  may 
be  willing  that  the  world  should  remark   them  for  the 
quality.     This,    whether  or  no  it  be  ever  taken  for 
strength,   is  undoubtedly  a  weakness,   and  a  fault  of 
character.     A  good  man  should  hate  to  be  peculiar 
unless  the  very  exercise  of  his  virtue  calls  for  it.   In  this 
he  would  be  sorry  to  be  different,  and  would  unaffect- 
edly wish  that  others  were  like  him.     It  is  the  lower 
standard  of  the  world  that  compels  him  to  stand  out, 
and  he  regrets  it.     But  till  the  world  follows  him  he 
merely  says,  "  Here  stand  I,  and  I  can  do  no  other." 
If   in    two    men    of    very    eminent    practical    quality, 
whose   practical  quality  seemed    founded    on    a  very 
devotional  and  realised  dogmatic  religion,  this  tendency 
to  raise  an  involuntary  smile  was  found  in  common  ; 
and  if  we  can  acquit  both  of  them  unanimously  of  the 
theatrical  element  in  character,  there  remains  another 
explanation.     Perhaps  a  dogmatic   religion  has  been 
practically  carried  out  in  two  very  work-a-day  lives,  and 
in  loving  detail,  at  a  time  when  the  dogmatic  religion 
was  getting  out  of  date,  and  falling  out  of  line  with 
morality,    education,   and  the  general   balance  of  the 
highest  qualities.     Those  who    walk    with   sympathy 
through   the   dingy   surroundings  of  central    London 
will  never  forget  the  good  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  it  is 
pleasant  that   the  dingiest  of  its  arteries    should  be 
called  for  ever  by  his  name  ;  even  though  a  theatrical 
manager  at  once  accentuated  the  quaintness   we   are 
suggesting  by  giving  the  name  to  a  theatre. 
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The  name  of  General  Gordon  excites  even  tenderer 
emotions.  And  lest  what  was  strange  in  the  other 
hero  should  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  a  particular  line  of 
theological  thought,  it  is  well  to  note  that  General 
Gordon  was  before  all  things  a  sacramentalist.  How 
beautiful  was  the  man ;  how  he  was  used,  rather  than 
treated,  by  others  !  Yet  the  man  who  took  from  the 
Mauritius  to  the  Cape  one  box,  amid  very  little 
other  luggage,  to  which  he  devoted  special  care,  of 
whom  we  learn  that  this  box  was  cared  for  because  it 
contained  a  log  of  wood,  and  because  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  a  tree  of  the  exact  kind 
which  in  Genesis  is  called  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil,  can  scarcely  represent  the  coming 
type  of  good  and  great  men.  Something  has  fallen 
out  of  line.  The  man  conducted  himself  in  all  relations 
of  life  with  fearless  decision  and  with  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends ;  and  he  gained  his  quiet 
decisiveness  from  his  religion.  It  must  be  something 
in  the  religion  then  that  requires  reconstructing, 
loosing  from  swaddling  bands  and  bringing  into  line. 
Because  man  must  serve  God  with  every  part  of  him, 
and  there  ought  to  be  in  a  national  or  personal  religion 
no  element  which  causes  a  highly  gifted  man  of  per- 
fect conscientiousness  to  withdraw  any  part  of  his 
various  faculties  from  its  service,  which  causes  him  to 
keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land.  For  devoted 
as  these  two  men  were  there  was  something  that  they 
withheld  from  the  service  of  the  highest  things.  They 
must  have  either  distorted  or  suppressed  a  natural 
exercise  of  a  sound  intelligent  faculty.  The  general 
sound  behaviour  of  both  men  throughout  life  forbids 
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us  to  imply  that  the  fault  was  in  themselves.  If  then 
there  is  a  painful  element  in  looking  back  at  them  both 
as  finished  pictures,  it  makes  it  easier  to  say  that 
any  ideal  of  character  which  involves  a  suppression  of 
the  natural  intellectual  powers  will  have  to  be  laid 
aside  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  future  of  mankind, 
even  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  ideal  has  mainly  con- 
tributed to  build  up  some  characters  of  unbending  and 
gentlest  firmness. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE     ETERNAL     SILENCE. 

IF  the  conduct  of  the  best  exponents  of  the  old 
religion  be  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  highest 
requirements  of  human  nature  at  the  present  day,  it 
would  be  improper  longer  to  withhold  at  least  some 
guess  at  what  must  go  and  what  must  survive. 

To  approach  this  subject  we  will  look  at  a  way  of 
regarding  the  unseen  power  involved  in  all  religions 
which  formed  themselves  upon  definite  revelations  of 
fact.  And  in  connexion  with  this  we  will  begin  by 
just  writing  down  the  word  Caprice.  (*)  Men  wish  to 
look  upon  the  unseen  power  as  a  being  of  infinite  good- 
ness and  infinite  love :  this  at  least  has  been  the 
conception  of  the  most  powerful  of  revealed  religions. 
Other  religions  have  given  less  all-embracing  concep- 

*  The  word  I  think  I  owe  to  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  C.  Voysey. 
The  idea  has  been  common  to  many  criticizers  of  orthodoxy  whether 
they  have  publicly  expressed  themselves  or  not. 
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tions  of  gods.  But  they  have  been  conceptions 
involving  the  highest  qualities,  in  several  spheres, 
which  to  the  framers  of  religion  seemed  ideal  at  the 
time.  We  will  look  now  almost  entirely  at  the  Christian 
scheme,  as  the  conception  involved  is  the  highest  and 
the  noblest.  Of  a  being  who  is  to  represent  at  once 
infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  love  we  predicate  that  he 
came  upon  earth  at  a  particular  juncture,  in  a  form  in 
which  it  was  incredible  that  any  large  mass  of  men 
should  recognize  him  to  be  God,  that  he  stayed  awhile 
on  earth  in  intimate  converse  with  about  the  usual  num- 
ber of  people  that  a  man  who  had  become  very  con- 
spicuous would  meet,  that  he  gave  a  number  of 
commands  and  prohibitions,  sometimes  of  great  definite- 
ness,  sometimes  of  extreme  unintelligibility,  and  that 
then  he  disappeared  and  remained  absent  for  many 
centuries  without  sign  of  return.  We  say  that  some  of 
the  commands  are  of  great  unintelligibility  because 
they  have  come  down  to  us  through  a  single  medium, 
the  Gospels  ;  and  as  they  are  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion in  certain  important  passages,  as  in  those  affecting 
the  Lord's  Supper,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  even 
if  they  were  given  intelligibly.  In  other  words  an 
Almighty  and  all-loving  God  is  represented  to  have 
come  on  earth  and  spoken,  under  circumstances  cal- 
culated exceedingly  to  puzzle  all  those  whom  he  had 
best  endowed  with  general  gifts,  and  to  have  then 
gone  away.  His  having  left  an  authority  behind  him 
to  settle  things  does  not  alter  the  contention,  because, 
as  the  said  authority  was  so  constituted  as  speedily 
to  come  into  collision  with  the  conclusions  likely  to 
present  themselves  to  the  best  endowed  of  the  race,  the 
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puzzlement  is  not  cleared  by  the  legacy.  And  if  we  add 
to  this  view,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  the  remem- 
brance of  many  other  religions,  no  English  reader  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  finding  in  the  legacies  of  state- 
ment left  by  these  religions  a  collision  both  with  the 
highest  presentations  of  known  fact,  and  with  the 
Christian  Religion.  We  have  then  to  predicate  of  an 
Almighty  and  loving  being  apparent  Caprice,  and, 
whether  or  not  we  add  to  our  view  the  idea  that  other 
religions  are  but  refractions  or  broken  lights  or  pro- 
totypes of  Christianity,  we  must  add  to  his  qualities 
apparent  Inconsistency.  We  say  apparent  because  it 
is  an  orthodox  expression.  Only,  in  adding  the 
epithet,  we  must  remember  that  in  order  to  retain  it  we 
admit  that  God  wished  or  willed  that  mankind  should 
refuse  to  use  what  very  many  consider  his  best  gifts. 
For  if  we  use  the  intelligence  we  can  see  a  natural  ex- 
planation of  these  religions,  which  enables  us  to  retain 
a  consistent  and  dignified  view  of  the  unseen  power. 
And  if  we  persist  in  retaining  the  word  apparent  we 
are  driven  back  to  an  enormous  assumption  of  God's 
qualities,  entirely  based  upon  the  contents  of  these 
revelations  which  we  are  debating.  We  will  therefore 
adopt  the  word  Caprice,  and  go  on  to  add  some  expla- 
nation of  it  as  applied  to  a  Divine  intelligence  acting 
in  this  manner,  exercising  our  faculties  thereon  as  if  we 
were  speaking  of  a  fellow  man. 

By  Caprice  we  understand  a  mode  of  acting  in  a 
fellow  man  which  renders  living  under  his  guidance 
difficult  because  the  action  is  unreasonable ;  because 
it  is  calculated  to  mislead  and  puzzle  and  to  create  a 
wrong  course  of  action  in  those  whom  it  presumes  to 
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guide  ;  and  because  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
he  who  puzzles  us  will  then  turn  round  and  be  hard 
upon  those  who  have  drawn  natural  inferences  from 
this  course  of  action.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  details 
from  the  Gospel  story  illustrating  this  point  of  view. 
For  we  are  convinced  that  the  view  is  intelligible  with- 
out them  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  offence  to  individuals 
would  be  a  needless  one.  Without  mentioning  such 
details  of  caprice  founded  upon  the  actual  text  of  the 
Bible,  we  will  illustrate  our  meaning  in  the  two  follow- 
ing ways.  Let  us  suppose  a  good  woman  of  gentle 
birth  and  high  character  living  in  a  country  village, 
and  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  the  Church  in  ideas  that 
reigned  supreme  in  country  circles  before  such  matters 
as  geology,  biology,  evolution,  or  a  comparative  view 
of  religions  broke  in  upon  ordinary  lives.  Such  a  lady 
has  of  course  always  supported  the  national  schools, 
she  has  lived  in  personal  friendship  with  the  country 
clergyman  and  derived  the  most  genuine  comfort  from 
his  words.  She  has  had  no  small  personal  share,  as 
his  devoted  assistant,  in  turning  out  a  good  many 
village  young  men  and  maidens  well  furnished  in 
the  Catechism,  and  in  a  sense  of  duty  after  the  pattern 
in  which  the  Bible  commands  are  fairly  reflected  in 
the  Church  formularies.  Such  a  lady  represents  a  high 
standard  of  faithful  and  earnest  goodness,  conscious 
that  her  sphere  is  not  a  large  one,  but  determined 
to  have  been  found  faithful  in  a  few  things.  And  to 
such  single-minded  ministers  of  quiet  good  the  world 
has  again  and  again  been  deeply  indebted.  Now 
upon  this  rather  rigid  and  earnest  mind  there  gradually 
and  unwittingly  penetrates,  largely  through  the  medium 
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of  magazines  introduced  into  village  clubs  for  general 
literature,  and  found  unexpectedly  to  contain  the  most 
surprising  matter  in  certain  parts,  the  notion  of  an 
earth'  coming  into  existence,  if  it  ever  began,  as  a 
fragment  of  an  universe  at  an  inconceivably  distant 
space  of  time,  and  shewing  signs  that  it  may  possibly 
last  with  or  without  inhabitants  for  an  inconceivable 
space  into  the  future.  Think  of  her  slowly  realizing 
in  spite  of  herself  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  man  arose  very  very  gradually,  by  spaces  and 
grades  the  length  of  which  she  can  by  no  means  easily 
imagine,  from  the  lower  animals ;  and  they  again 
from  something  akin  to  oysters,  and  from  shapeless 
half-living  masses  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Then  con- 
ceive her  gradually  realizing  that  men  whose  talents 
are  of  the  highest,  whose  use  of  those  talents  is  ex- 
emplary, and  whose  personal  characters  will  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  ordinary  men  of  the  world  who 
have  never  breathed  a  word  against  current  religion, 
are  gradually  concurring  in  the  opinion  that  the 
empire  of  natural  law  has  never  in  one  single  instance 
been  broken,  since  the  mighty  machine  was  started  by 
a  power  incapable  of  explanation  by  the  human  mind. 
What  must  be  her  state  of  thought  and  feeling  against 
the  men  who  state  such  things  and  teach  men  so  ? 
What  must  be  her  state  of  feeling  against  the  proprie- 
tors of  magazines  who  earn  incomes  partly  by  pub- 
lishing such  articles  ?  We  are  to  remember  how  good 
she  is,  and  how  single-minded,  and  that  if  her  eye  be 
single  her  whole  body  is  full  of  light.  It  is  full  of  a 
steady  unfaltering  light,  that  loves  the  Bible  and  is 
wholly  supported  by  it.  And  it  is  consequently  full  of 
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an  intense  and  a  withering  indignation  against  those 
who    disturb    not    so    much    her    own  peace,  though 
that  is  a  great  distress  to  her,  as  the  peace  of  Christ's 
little  ones.     Intense  anger  is  her  first  feeling,  for  she  is 
assured  that  it   is  all  false,   and  that  there    must  at 
bottom    out    of  sight  of   the  world*    be    some    deep 
detestable  fault  of  character  in  the  men  who  are  so 
talking.     For  we  are  to  remember  how  good  she  is  ; 
how  completely  the   Bible  way  of  stating  things  has 
sustained  her  personally,  and  explained  the  world  ;  how 
we  may  even  say  that  Adam  and  Noah  and  Abraham 
and    Isaac,    and    the    incomparable  story  of  Hannah 
and  her  little  one,  are  a  part  of  the  village  street,  and 
mingle  with  the  call  of   the  Church  bells.      And  we 
are  to  remember  how   often  she   has  kept  the  young 
village  girl  from  the  beginning  of  evil  ways,  and  that 
when  she  did  so  the  morality  by  which  she  did  so  was 
part  and  parcel  not  only  of  those  stories,  which  are 
noble  literature  for  all  time,  but  equally  of  the  first  and 
second  Adam,  the  symbolism  of  Isaac,  the  redemption 
and  the  fall.    And  once  again  it  will  be  well  to  remem- 
ber   the    entire    goodness    of   the  woman ;    her  tears 
bitterly  falling   in  secret  that  there  should  be  impurity 
in  the  world  :  her  silent  wretchedness  when  by  rumour 
one  of  her  own  Sunday  School  has  passed  away  into 
courses  which  she  only  dimly  conceives.     Now  could 
such  a  woman   in    her  day  and  generation  be  better 
than  she  is  ?     Hardly  possibly.      Has  she  not  obeyed 
every  voice  ?     Has    she  not   surrendered    the  whole 
heart  and  soul  ?    It  is  almost  certain.    And  the  measure 
of  her  goodness  is  the  measure  of  her  righteous  indig- 
*  "In  some  dark  corner  of  the  soul  they  sin." 
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nation  at  men  who  have  equally  obeyed  every  voice, 
who  have  equally  surrendered  their  whole  heart  and 
soul,  and  that  with  larger  powers  and  wider  responsi- 
bilities. Where  then  is  the  fault  ?  The  fault  must 
be  somewhere.  The  onlooker  will  not  blame  the 
blameless  woman.  He  will  not  blame  Professor  Huxley 
and  his  peers.  Where  shall  he  turn  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  unnecessary  collision  ?  Surely  to  men  who  in 
earlier  ages  insisted  on  calling  fact  what  they  did  not 
surely  know  to  be  fact,  and  later  on  to  men  who  for 
purposes  more  worldly  than  they  knew  made  claim  to 
stereotype  God.  This  surely  is  sufficient  explanation 
of  what  may  seem  most  audacious.  The  statement 
namely,  that  definite  appearances  and  commands  of  the 
gods  at  definite  times  involve  the  attribution  of  caprice 
to  the  unseen  power.  For  a  good  woman  in  a 
country  village  takes  the  actual  words  of  the  Bible  and 
lives  by  them  for  many  a  year  in  a  natural  sense, 
and  she  is  suddenly  involved  in  misery  for  herself  and 
much  more  for  others  because  the  growing  facts  of  the 
world  suddenly  reach  her,  and  they  are  contrary  to 
what  God  is  stated  to  have  assuredly  said  to  his  people 
many  a  year  ago  and  to  have  gone  away  ;  leaving 
them  natural  cause  of  bewilderment  in  future  ages. 

The  other  illustration  which  we  thought  to  be  justi- 
fication of  the  use  of  the  word  Caprice,  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  the  unseen  power  as  represented  by  man,  is 
as  follows.  It  comes  from  a  son  not  a  daughter  of 
the  Church.  From  a  man  who  might  well  have  been 
the  brother  of  such  a  lady  as  we  described.  And  his 
writings  have  already  furnished  us  with  illustration, 
We  take  from  an  article  published  in  the  National 
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Review  by  the  Reverend  Mark  Pattison,  and  reprinted 
in  his  Essays  (*)  after  his  death,  the  following  words. 
They  were  probably  written  before  his  final  stage  of 
thought,  but  they  are  part  of  the  career  of  the  man. 
"  The  limits  too  of  studies  allowable  for  the  clergy  have 
been  stretched  quite  widely  enough,  and  far  more 
widely  than  in  any  other  communion."  We  could  not 
help  a  suspicion  that  the  words  had  been  inserted  by 
the  Editor  of  the  National  Review  into  an  article 
mainly  written  by  Pattison.  But  as  they  were  repub- 
lished  by  those  who  had  knowledge  of  him,  we  presume 
that  he  never  protested  against  them  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  so.  "  Studies  allowable  for  the  clergy  ! " 
In  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth  what  does  this  mean  ? 
And  this  man,  who  really  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  says  that  the  clergy  have  been  allowed  to  study 
more  things  in  our  communion  than  in  any  other. 
What  strange  light  does  this  little  unintentional  window 
let  in.  Are  the  clergy  then  to  be  blinkered,  lest  they 
should  see  anything  but  a  narrow  slice  of  the  stars 
if  they  raise  their  heads,  and  the  dusty  road  before  them 
if  they  look  down  ?  Mark  Pattison  was  a  man  with 
a  great  turn  for  learning,  and  he  had  already  accumu- 
lated a  good  deal  when  he  wrote  these  words.  And 
he  wrote  them  without  sense  of  shock.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  him  for  having  done  so,  and  to  his  executors 
for  having  republished  them.  For  they  are  such  a 
strange  little  accidentally  imbedded  fossil,  such  a  strange 
little  accidental  shaft  of  light.  We  know  that  the  words 
are  natural.  The  clergy  having  made  up  their  minds  to 
certain  things  in  early  life  must  be  trained.  And 

*  Essays,  Vol.  2,  p.  266. 
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organization  is  necessary,  and  an  individual  priest,  un- 
less his  powers  be  exceptional,  must  be  guided  and 
told  what  to  read,  or  there  will  be  a  waste  of  time. 
This  is  natural  enough,  and  yet  behind  the  words,  just 
at  this  period  of  the  world's  history,  comes  a  strange 
light.  They  seem  to  us  sufficiently  to  enforce  a  con- 
tention that  if  we  grant  every  detailed  fact  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  of  its  necessary  Jewish  ante- 
cedents, to  be  historical  truth,  we  are  obliged  to  predi- 
cate Caprice  of  a  divine  being  who  could  so  make 
statements,  so  puzzle  intelligent  men  hereafter,  and  so 
go  away  for  hundreds  of  years. 

We  may  now  ask  ourselves  the  following  question. 
Let  us  suppose  that  those  in  more  authority  in  our 
present  nation  had  gradually  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  religion  of  definite  appearances  from  heaven,  and  of 
dogmas  thus  revealed,  was  at  an  end.  And  that  for 
their  own  parts  they  had  dismissed  it  from  their  minds 
without  expectation  or  hope  of  its  return.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  they  had  elected  to  deal  openly 
with  their  neighbours,  and  to  teach  men  so.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  definitions  of  religion  which  we  gave 
in  our  third  chapter,  and  ask  ourselves  what  of  religion 
would  be  left  us.  We  should  have  a  fair  assurance  of 
this  historical  induction,  that  wheresoever  man  had 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  long  after  he 
had  begun  to  differentiate  himself  from  the  apes  he 
had  begun  to  be  troubled  by  the  misgivings  of  the 
inner  voice.  Induction  would  probably  warrant  us  in 
saying  that  this  early  appearance  of  the  misgivings  of 
the  inner  voice  had  been  universal.  We  may  presume 
an  equally  universal  induction,  of  the  irresistible 
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tendency  to  suggest  an  action  upon  themselves  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  outer  world.  We  think  Max- 
Miiller  puts  it  that  they  found  something  behind  the 
cloud  which  acted  upon  them.  And  to  make  vivid  to 
us  how  Nature  affected  them,  we  may  apply  to  the 
childhood  of  man  the  startling  words  in  which  Words- 
worth describes  his  own  experiences  as  a  boy. 

I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 
Of  undistinguishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod. 

And  again, 

With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry  wind 

Blow  through  my  ear !  the  sky  seemed  not  a  sky 

Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  the  clouds  !  * 

Man  in  his  childhood  therefore  universally  found  a 
god  behind  the  outer  world.  Man  cannot  be  separated 
from  his  surroundings,  and  surely  we  may  say  with 
our  later  experience  that  so  far  the  motions  of  his 
mind  were  entirely  philosophical,  and  might  be  re- 
peated by  responsible  thinkers  to-morrow.  But  we 
see  again  how  he  universally  began  to  get  definite 
assertions  made  to  him  and  to  believe  them,  that  Lo  ! 
here  had  been  God  and  Lo  !  there  ;  that  he  yielded 
to  a  passion  for  certainty,  and  that  his  craving  for 
certainty  was  yielded  to  by  those  who  led  him  by 
doing  so.  Here  we  think  that  he  went  wrong,  as  a 
child  goes  wrong  and  has  fairies  to  regret.  We  think 
we  can  fairly  say  that  we  can  prove  that  he  went 
wrong,  by  the  fact  of  his  anthropomorphic  religions 
coming  always  into  collision  with  his  noblest  matured 

*  Prelude,  Book  I. 
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faculties.  But  surely  the  universal  self-assertion  of 
the  inner  voice  is  an  absolute  fact,  which  is  no  less 
mysterious  though  it  grew  by  experience  alone.  For 
these  potentialities  of  growth  of  the  body  or  of  the 
spirit,  what  faculty  of  man  shall  measure  or  explain 
them  ?  And  in  this  universal  tendency  to  see  the  God 
behind  the  cloud,  under  the  tents  of  Syrian  patri- 
archs specially  gifted  with  noble  powers  of  apprehen- 
sion, or  in  the  huts  of  the  present  African  savage,  who 
is  there  that  cannot  detect  an  identity :  a  sort  of 
necessary  intuition  of  emerging  consciousness,  "  It  is  he 
that  hath  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves  ? "  And 
it  is  this  text  that  a  few  years  ago  Edward  FitzGerald, 
wrho  had  studied  most  literatures  and  rejected  all 
modern  creeds,  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb. 
And  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  we,  looking  back  over 
the  long  story  of  man,  and  looking  at  the  mighty 
frame  of  things  with  a  more  elaborate  consciousness, 
have  at  hand  two  considerations  which  certainly  enforce 
the  dim  theology  of  the  savage.  For  we  had  for- 
gotten to  remind  the  reader,  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
early  man  in  which  the  dead  are  not  buried  with  some 
observance  which  suggests  that  their  life  will  in  some 
way  be  resumed.  Again  the  North  American  Indian 
is  not  a  highly  developed  man,  but  as  he  looks  at  the 
Northern  lights  he  remarks  that  his  sires  are  hold- 
ing festival.*  We  look  at  the  universe,  at  the 
&  ' 

*  I  learnt  this  many  years  ago  from  listening  to  a  missionary 
sermon :  even  then  it  struck  me  that  the  narrative  was  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  sermon ;  and  that  the  missionary  was  strangely 
unconscious  of  its  importance,  for  he  mentioned  it  with  contemp- 
tuous pity. 
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immeasurable  mass  of  physical  existence  revealed  by 
night,  and  the  mass  suggests  a  Maker.  It  suggests  it 
none  the  less,  because  we  know  the  account  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  to  be  a  fable  of  very  remarkable  dig- 
nity and  power.  We  may  indeed  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  human  mind  to  conceive  how  it  can  have 
been  made,  and  that  it  transcends  thought.  There  as 
far  thinking  goes  we  may  leave  it.  But  we  shall  at 
once  be  compelled  by  the  framework  of  our  minds  to 
approach  the  matter  from  another  side,  and  to  say  that 
all  our  actions  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  those  of  us 
who  are  not  idiotic,  tend  towards  a  purpose  and  a  plan 
and  a  habit  of  compassing  things  for  an  end  ;  and 
therefore,  unless  we  shut  our  minds  on  the  matter 
absolutely,  and  they  refuse  to  be  so  shut,  we  find  it  to 
be  absolutely  inconceivable  that  a  perfectly  stupendous 
frame  of  most  magnificently  interdependent  matter 
should  exist  without  some  scheme  or  purpose  or  end  to 
which  it  travels.  So  much  for  the  argument  from 
the  frame  of  things.  But  how  about  the  commen- 
tary added  to  this  by  the  long  record  of  human 
experience  ?  That  as  it  ends  here  for  each  separate 
individual,  (and  as  it  ends  to  the  individual  it  ends,  for 
his  life  in  the  lives  of  future  generations*  though  a 
proper  motive  for  good  works  is  only  a  fancied  and  not 
a  real  thing),  it  is  a  wholly  inadequate  final  cause 
for  the  existence  of  the  immeasurable  frame.  And  if 
we  presume  the  maker  and  the  scheme  as  our  mind 
compels  us  to  do,  and  if  we  note  the  sorry  fate  of  man 
as  we  shall  be  foolish  if  we  do  not,  we  are  compelled  to 
predicate  a  sort  of  diabolical  pleasantry  of  the  maker 
*  I  allude  to  the  dictum  of  Comte. 
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unless  we  go  on  to  expect  some  unseen  development 
of   the    scheme.      And  why  should  we  be  compelled 
to  assume  such  diabolical  pleasantry  of  vast  and  unseen 
powers,  or  justified  in  doing  so  ?  These  two  considera- 
tions and  the  third  that  joins  them  are  for  the  writer 
sufficient,  though    he  cannot  pretend   to  say  how  far 
they   may  be  sufficient  for  others.     Other  beings  in 
other  worlds  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  less   or 
more  cause  for  feeling  the  inadequacy  of  the  prepara- 
tion to  the  result  than  ourselves  :  but  should  they  all 
have  far  less  cause,  it  would  not  affect  the  gross  inade- 
quacy as  far  as  concerns  ourselves,  and    the    porten- 
tousness    of   our    being    driven   to  assume    diabolical 
pleasantry  of  the  unseen  powers.     Such  reflections  en- 
tirely reinforce  the  universal  experience  of  every  savage 
or    early  race,  that  the    inner  voice  always   emerges, 
and  that  something  behind  the  cloud  always  seems  to 
act  upon  man.     They  reinforce  them  by  a  mode   of 
thought  which  could   not  possibly  be    open  to  him  : 
because  he  knew  nothing  to  prove  that  sun  and  stars 
were  not  mere  coloured   lamps  in  the  sky  set  there  to 
light  him,  and  having  no  movement  or  rotundity  of 
their  own  :    and  because    he    knew  nothing  of  other 
races  and  of  the  agony  of  man.     But  once  being  within 
the  scope  of  the  mind  they  point  to  all  that  his  inner 
voice  and  his  mysterious  relation  with  nature  pointed 
to,  with  the  exception  of  the  results  of  his  child-like 
grasping  after  certainty.     The  results  of  this,  the  fitful 
intermittent  and  capricious  appearances,  manifold  and 
converging  experience  seems  to  have  disproved.      And 
what  not  improbably  in  the  near  future  must  we  sub- 
stitute   for    this  ?      An    eternal    silence  not   without 
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witness.  The  immense  moral  gains  from  this  sub- 
stitution, so  chilling  to  many,  must  be  separately 
considered. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

NATURAL    RELIGION. 

BUT  before  considering  results,  the  very  word  sub- 
stitution, which  we  accidentally  used,  warns  us  that  the 
nature  of  the  suggested  change  of  attitude  must  be 
more  fully  discussed.  For  the  word  substitution  seems 
to  imply  putting  something  new  instead  of  something 
old,  and  if  so  it  ill  conveys  our  meaning.  For  how 
have  we  seemed  to  see  that  religions  arose  ?  By  a  very 
rudimentary  but  a  developing  mankind  using  its  eyes 
and  ears.  It  is  true  that  the  phenomena  shewn  by  the 
eyes  and  ears  acted  upon  the  inner  consciousness,  and 
that  the  inner  consciousness  modified  the  report  of  the 
eyes  and  ears.  And  is  it  not  ever  thus  ?  And  in  the 
most  developed  and  gifted  men  is  it  not  so  still  ?  Or 
why  did  Turner  report  to  us  a  different  nature  from 
that  which  Sir  John  Millais  still  lives  among  us  to  see 
and  to  report  ? 

O  lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live. 

This  is  an  exaggerated  statement,  as  the  great  poet  who 
made  it  was  more  than  philosopher  enough  to  know, 
but  its  excellent  presentation  of  one  point  of  view  gives 
one  side  of  the  interaction  by  which  man  developed. 
We  suppose  we  may  roughly  say  that  the  elements  of 
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Imagination  are  but  memory  plus  a  power  of  recombi- 
nation. Childlike  men  could  remember  natural  appear- 
ances of  men  of  forests  or  of  clouds  that  they  had  seen, 
they  could  recombine  them  in  exaggerated  forms; 
they  could  conceive  men  of  larger  and  more  splendid  at- 
tributes than  themselves  ;  or  they  could  combine  forms 
of  men  with  forms  of  which  the  shadowy  lineaments 
were  half-formed  from  hills  or  streams,  in  grotesque  or 
terrible  union ;  and  the  necessity  of  dreaming  would 
terribly  aid  them  in  doing  so.  According  to  the  nature, 
the  catastrophic  or  temperate  and  uniform  nature,  of 
the  country  in  which  they  lived,  and  according  to  their 
own  more  or  less  gifted  character,  and  these  characters 
again  would  be  much  influenced  by  the  more  or  less 
catastrophic  character  of  their  land,  the  gods  as  they 
emerged  would  be  monstrous  or  exquisitely  anthropo- 
morphic. And  many  and  many  a  year  after,  the  compli- 
cated religions  of  India  or  of  Greece  would  be  a  guidance 
and  a  warning  to  scholars.  And  while  using  the  word 
interaction,  who  would  not  gratefully  recall  the  labours, 
and  the  finished  elaborate  laying  out  of  them,  of  Henry 
Buckle  ?  All  this  early  man  did  and  could  not  escape 
doing.  We  have  doubted  whether  he  could  or  could 
not  have  escaped  grasping  after  certainty  too  greedily, 
and  asking  greedily  for  assured  voices.  And  we  have 
doubted  whether  there  were  not  men  who  might  more 
conscientiously  have  refused  to  yield  to  his  request. 
Here  we  only  ask  if  we  really  substitute  anything,  or  if 
we  only  discard  something.  And  what  it  is  that  we  dis- 
card ?  Surely  we  are  only  discarding  the  false  grasping 
after  certainty ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  varied  results 
of  that  grasping  when  yielded  to.  Practically  the  results 
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are  very  large.  Yet  if  an  increasing  body  of  men 
of  mind  and  character  think  them  untrustworthy,  and 
that  truth  bids  them  go,  one  may  be  listened  to  without 
contumely  who  raises  the  question  whether  their  going 
would  not  be  fraught  with  encouragement  rather  than 
disaster  to  mankind.  And  we  will  herequote  a  frag- 
ment of  a  sentence  from  a  work  on  ancient  religions, 
and  a  brief  sentence  from  the  same  book.  "  Indeed  if 
we  take  it  that  religion  be  an  ancient  form  of  science." 
— (Emile  Burnouf,  The  Science  of  Religions,  ch.  xii. 
p.  2).  "  It  was  at  length  seen  that  the  foundations  of 
these  ancient  faiths  {written  of  the  Veda  and  Zenda- 
vesta)  lay  in  an  intelligent  conception  of  nature  and  the 
operation  of  her  laws."  (Rapson's  preface  to  the  same). 
These  conclusions  endorsed  by  other  scholars,  and  en- 
dorsed by  that  inherent  probability  which  all  are  capa- 
ble of  estimating  by  meditation,  seem  to  show  us  that 
religion  in  its  inceptions  was  not  contrary  to  the  best 
thought  but  the  fruit  and  the  expression  of  it.  How 
such  expressions  became  stereotyped,  and  how  the 
stereotyped  forms  became  sacrosanct,  so  that  he  who 
ventured  to  criticise  them  was  assailed  with  both  tan- 
gible and  mysterious  penalties,  we  have  again  and  again 
essayed  to  shew.  But  we  may  add  that  the  shortness 
of  an  individual  human  life,  the  short  past  of  human 
story  as  far  as  it  was  attainable  or  ever  practically  con- 
ceived, and  by  a  similar  necessary  limitation  the  tendency 
to  believe  that  all  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  added  much 
to  the  ease  with  which  a  conception  of  the  unseen  was 
stereotyped.  And  in  the  case  of  our  own  religion  the 
very  documents  which  formed  it,  and  the  very  principle 
of  electness  which  underlies  it,  asserted  and  favoured 
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the  belief  in  the  approaching  end.  Such  beliefs  in 
themselves  give  additional  strength  to  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  an  uninformed  generation  which  damp  and 
discourage  reconstruction  and  a  new  point  of  view. 
And  it  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  Matthew 
Arnold  in  his  Literature  and  Dogma  puts  the  point 
well  that,  while  it  is  constantly  asserted  that  religious 
definitions  are  to  be  received  in  defiance  of  the  intellect, 
it  is  manifest  to  anyone  examining  them  carefully  that 
they  are  themselves  but  a  false  use  of  that  intellect 
which  their  subsequent  upholders  revile.  And  when 
we  say  a  false  use  we  mean,  that  the  men  who  made 
them  were  entirely  guided  by  fresh  and  new  intel- 
lectual perceptions  in  their  earnest  ambition  to  make 
them ;  but  partly  in  the  exercise  of  an  unconscious  desire 
to  rule  and  curb  men,  partly  by  a  defect  due  to  their 
time  in  perceiving  the  limitations  of  what  the  intellect 
could  really  grasp  in  such  matters,  they  drew  up  for- 
mulas in  which  the  intellect  was  trusted  too  far  rather 
than  too  little.  From  this  too  far  trusting  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  consequent  puzzling  of  a  more  exactly  equipped 
generation,  has  partly  arisen  that  admiring  insistence 
on  one  or  two  texts  of  St.  Paul  in  which  the  Apostle 
disparages  his  own  great  mental  powers. 

We  hear  much  now  and  we  have  heard  for  many  a 
year  of  natural  religion  and  of  supernatural,  and  by 
many  an  earnest  soul,  whom  the  best  among  sceptics 
can  consistently  venerate,  he  who  ".denies"  super- 
natural religion,  and  even  he  who  suggests  the  existence 
of  a  natural  one,  has  been  execrated  as  the  foe  of  man- 
kind ;  but  it  would  follow  from  much  that  we  have  said 
that  there  is  not  a  supernatural  scheme  which  has  ever 
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had  influence  in  this  world  which  was  not  avowedly  and 
frankly  natural,  and  due  to  the  best  natural  powers 
naturally  exercised ;  till  such  times  as  the  natural  pro- 
cesses which  we  have  again  and  again  tried  to  delineate 
caused  the  type  of  men's  mental  action  to  be  welded 
together  and  set  up  in  an  iron  frame,  and  proclaimed 
penalties  against  him  who  should  break  it  up  again  into 
its  component  parts.  Then  and  not  till  then,  what  was 
contrary  to  the  more  advanced  experience  was  super- 
natural. The  false  assumption  that  gods  had  spoken 
it  to  men  was  bringing  its  bitter  fruit,  for  gods  had 
spoken  it,  and  whatever  intelligence  said  intelligence 
must  be  wrong.  Religion  was  originally  science,  in 
that  it  was  the  truest  explanation  of  external  fact  by 
the  highest  minds.  By  this  only  was  it  spoilt,  that  as 
the  interpreters  insisted  upon  saying  what  they  found 
out  was  revealed  to  them  by  God,  they  soon  spoilt 
the  results  of  their  cleverness  ;  for  they  were  obliged 
to  refuse  to  modify  them,  or  they  could  not  have  been 
revealed  by  God.  And  equally  is  it  true,  though 
perhaps  not  at  quite  so  early  a  stage,  that  religion 
was  originally  politics.  For  man  said  to  himself,  how 
shall  we  live  ?  And  the  interpreter  said,  you  shall  live 
under  a  king  by  the  command  of  God.  The  com- 
mand to  live  under  a  king  may  have  been  sensible 
enough,  but  its  good  sense  was  speedily  spoilt,  for  being 
stated  to  be  commanded  by  God  it  became  unmodi- 
fiable.  And  so  "  all  conservatism  is  religious."*  And 
so  to  this  day  we  have  in  many  a  country  a  super- 

h  Nearly  two  years  after  the  first  ten  chapters  of  this  essay  had 
been  written,  I  heard  this  epigram  thrown  out  in  conversation  with 
his  audience  after  a  lecture  by  a  distinguished  scholar.  Naturally  it 

L  2 
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natural  politics,  as  well  as  a  supernatural  science  and  a 
supernatural  religion.  And  what  comment  do  such 
reflections  supply  upon  the  terrible  word  Faith  ?  We 
know  what  faith  means  now  in  the  mind  of  an  ortho- 
dox Christian.  It  means  an  obligation  to  believe  what 
God  teaches  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church. 
And  its  great  merit  as  a  grace  lies  in  this,  that  we 
specially  believe  things  which  seem  to  be  against  the 
weight  of  worldly  reasoning.  Yet  faith  is  by  deriva- 
tion the  same  as  trust,  and  trust  implies  that  sort  of 
loyal  confidence  which  a  good  girl  has  in  a  lover  who 
is  absent  a  long  time.  Is  there  anything  in  this  con- 
trary to  reason  ?  Is  it  not  founded  upon  her  reason  ? 
Yet  we  can  conceive  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
degenerate  into  pure  obstinacy  in  the  girl.  And 
this  pure  obstinacy  would  largely  result  from  her  un- 
conscious shrinking  from  the  agony  and  personal  dis- 
appointment which  would  arise  from  disillusion.  And 
what  does  disillusion  imply  ?  A  fault  in  judgment  of 
her  own.  A  fault  in  the  way  in  which  the  young  man 
has  been  presented  to  her  by  others.  For  a  fault  in 
the  young  man's  representation  of  himself  can  have  no 
possible  analogy  with  language  which  we  use  about 
God.  It  is  a  political  fiction  that  the  king  can  do 
.no  wrong.  But  it  is  no  fiction  that  God  can  do  or  say  no 
wrong.  The  misrepresentation  or  mistake  must  be 
by  others.  Or  there  is  no  meaning  in  human  language.* 

was  a  delight  to  me  to  find  the  conviction  upon  which  the  earlier 
part  of  the  essay  had  been  founded  so  endorsed.  If  I  do  not  quote 
him  by  -name  it  is  because  I  doubt  if  either  courtesy  or  the  common 
law  permit  me  to  do  so. 

*  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  such  gods  as  were  mere  representations 
of  good  or  evil  natural  forces. 
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If  there  be  a  fossil  in  the  rocks  and  a  natural  inference 
from  it,  that  is  God  ;  rather  a  part  of  him  and  of  his 
message  to  man.  And  there  is  no  other  God  but  such 
messages  as  these.  Yes  there  is  another ;  the  human 
mind  heart  and  will  in  all  their  noblest  faculties.  And 
the  interaction  of  these  two  on  one  another,  the  mind 
and  the  phenomenon,  is  God  ;  that  is  all  that  we  can 
know.  And  to  those  who  develop  every  power  within 
them  in  honesty  will  it  be  given  to  know  more  of 
him,  and  perhaps  to  teach  others  more.  Early  man 
had  these  two  things,  the  mind  and  the  phenomenon  ; 
and  he  interpolated  the  appearance  leaving  the  spoken 
message  ;  erroneously  as  we  believe.  And  the  result 
of  the  messages  was  capricious  and  often  cruel  gods. 
But  what  is  faith,  and  what  does  St.  Paul  say  that  it  is  ? 
"  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen."  Can  a  reasonable  thinking 
man  say  less  ?  Faith  is  the  assertion  that  there  is 
a  ground  for  our  hope,  and  a  reasonable  cause  for 
believing  what  we  believe.  A  little  while  ago  we  gave 
a  ground  for  hoping  that  human  life  would  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  grave,  and  a  reasonable  cause  for 
believing  that  there  was  a  maker  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  of  stronger  mind  should  not 
tell  us  in  a  review  that  our  reasoning  is  hopelessly 
futile,  yet  with  him  too  if  it  be  real  his  faith  should  be 
a  reasonable  thing.  Early  man  could  not  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  by  the 
same  process  of  reasoning,  because  he  had  not  the  same 
data ;  but  with  him  too  his  faith  was  a  reasonable 
thing  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  the  mind  and 
the  phenomenon,  and  because  it  was  in  its  inception  a 
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reasonable  thing  it  was  his  religion.  We  are  then 
substituting  nothing :  we  are  discarding  the  tendency 
to  create  a  stereotyped  frame. 

Think  not  in  nature's  paths  they  blindly  trod 
Who  looked  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

It  has  been  hinted  by  Professor  Huxley  that  we  shall 
have  to  return  to  the  old  paths  and  the  old  methods ; 
the  method  of  interrogating  nature  and  our  minds, 
which  made  all  religions  true  as  they  arose  to  them  for 
whom  they  arose.  But  are  we  to  return  to  the  old 
paths  with  no  added  wealth,  since  the  time  when  the 
method  of  interrogating  fact  created  our  religion  ?  By 
no  means.  The  immense  moral  and  spiritual  additions 
to  the  possessions  of  the  race  conferred  by  Christianity 
have  none  the  less  built  great  and  solid  stones  into  the 
fabric,  because  the  source  of  the  wealth  was  stated  to 
be  in  every  way  external  to  man ;  and  because  man 
was  robbed  of  his  power  of  natural  expansion  in  order 
that  the  title  of  the  sacred  message  might  be  made 
strong.  Yet  the  natural  paths  of  patience  experience 
honesty,  interrogation  of  nature  and  refusal  to  tamper 
with  the  answers  which  she  gives,  are  the  only  paths 
for  man.  These  are  the  paths  of  natural  religion,  how- 
ever much  they  deal  with  matters  into  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  only  penetrate  a  little  way.  And  what  of 
the  vast  regions  which  lie  beyond  that  little  way  ?  We 
must  humbly  admit  that  not  only  in  detail  we  do  not 
know,  but  that  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
our  knowing  in  detail.  While  in  the  broad  generalities 
of  hope  and  trust,  both  for  this  world  and  a  very 
probable  world  to  come,  the  larger  share  of  quiet  and 
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reasonable  confidence  is  given  to  those  who  try  every 
path  in  humble  honesty,  and  who  use  and  develop 
every  power. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   ABANDONMENT    OF    PRECONCEPTION. 

IT  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  to  this  new  old  way 
of  regarding  religion  one  indispensable  preliminary,  the 
abandonment  of  all  preconceptions.  We  do  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  clear  our  mind  of  past  history  and 
redate  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 
Some  little  time  ago  an  eminent  broad  Church  clergy- 
man let  fall  an  accidental  expression  in  a  book  which 
was  intended  to  be  of  a  reconciling  character,  and  the 
very  title  of  which  was  a  begging  of  the  question, 
"  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk."  A  similar  begging  of 
the  question  might  be  flung  back  by  christening  a  book 
"  The  Oyster  and  the  Shell,"  for  even  if  a  kernel  can 
do  without  its  covering  an  oyster  cannot  do  without 
that  which  it  secretes.  But  an  accidental  expression  in 
the  book  was  startlingly  valuable,  as  it  is  the  way  of 
accidental  expressions  to  be.  The  author  said  "If 
therefore  in  the  future  some  horrible  new  truth" — 
What  need  can  there  be  to  finish  the  sentence  ?  Out 
whole  contention  has  been  that  God's  revelation  of 
himself  has  been  gradual  and  by  natural  agencies.  It 
would  seem  creditable  in  a  seeker  to  be  looking  for 
these  natural  agencies,  and  without  restlessness  of  mind 
to  be  ready  to  welcome  them.  And  let  us  for  a  moment 
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allow  ourselves  to  say  that  these  natural  agencies  are 
God,  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  which  is  inconceivable  to 
our  faculties,  but  as  he  can  alone  be  known  to  us ; 
and  what  a  grim  aspect  it  wears  to  find  a  man  of  noble 
character  and  endeavour  saying  to  the  public  in  com- 
forting tones,  "  Oh !  brethren,  if  God  should  tell  us 
more  about  Himself  we  will  try  to  bear  it !  "  The 
words  really  come  to  this.  For  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  consider  the  whole  of  their  physical  moral 
and  spiritual  natures  as  the  old  bottles,  and  to  put 
all  the  new  wine  of  fact  and  knowledge  into  them,  must 
indeed  be  alarmed  ;  not  only  at  the  lack  of  accommo- 
dation but — we  cannot  finish  the  sentence  because  the 
word,  with  that  unintended  wit  of  language,  supplies 
both  ideas.  How  can  we  accommodate  the  new  with 
the  old  ?  They  sleep  uneasily  together.  And  twisting 
and  straining,  and  a  piteous  false  view  of  what  piety 
really  is,  will  not  help  us.  And  this  is  all  that  we 
will  say  upon  the  increasing  books,  sermons,  and 
lectures  of  a  small  knot  of  earnest  middle-aged  men, 
who  keep  insisting  that  the  house  is  big  enough  for 
them  and  their  new  luggage,  in  language  which  reveals 
more  clearly  to  the  passer-by  than  to  themselves  that  it 
is  not.  They  are  men  of  strong  talents  and  conse- 
crated wills,  whose  wills  would  at  once  become  more 
fully  consecrated,  and  whose  service  would  be  of  more 
lasting  value,  if  they  would  come  out  of  the  old 
house  and  encamp  upon  the  moorland  till  they  had 
settled  themselves.  It  appears  that  Luther  long  since 
threw  out  a  definition  of  God  as  (*)  "  the  best  that  man 
knows  or  can  know."  We  think  Luther  would  have 
*  Literature  and  Dogma — at  beginning. 
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been  startled  at  some  results  of  his  definition  in  the 
far  off  times  :  it  is  possible  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
view  of  the  limits  of  fearless  human  honesty  which  we 
suggested  but  did  not  assert  in  a  previous  chapter,  even 
he  might  have  hesitated  and  quailed  had  he  seen  them. 
But  the  definition  shews  once  more  the  fearless  honest 
method  of  the  man  :  it  shews  too  that  it  is  often  merci- 
ful to  an  individual  man  that  he  should  not  look  too  far 
into  the  future.  At  all  events  we  can  accept  his  defini- 
tion with  admiring  thankfulness.  But  then  the 
horribleness  of  a  new  truth  can  hardly  be  fitted  into  it. 
We  return  to  the  strange  phrase  because  it  shews 
comically  that  any  brave  and  entirely  conscientious 
man,  all  the  while  he  insists  upon  retaining  the  old  con- 
ceptions, while  with  perfect  honesty  he  asserts  his 
willingness  to  listen  to  and  embrace  every  new  fact  of 
quite  reasonable  probability,  yet  by  his  very  attitude 
can  hardly  be  enthusiastic  about  new  furniture  for  the 
old  house.  Regulus  was  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
spiked  barrel,  of  which  he  may  have  heard,  but  though 
he  appeared  to  go  gaily,  his  gaiety  concealed  an  iron 
stoicism  of  will.  Shall  we  then  affect  the  restless  in- 
tellectualism  imputed  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were 
always  eager  to  see  or  hear  some  new  thing  ?  By  no 
means.  There  is  no  occasion  to  be  straining  after 
new  effects  and  new  points  of  view.  And  we  tried  to 
shew  in  a  previous  chapter  how  there  would  be  really 
no  temptation  to  do  so  in  the  higher  intellectual  world  : 
but  that,  by  the  action  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
man,  seekers  must  shew  cause  before  the  judges  in  the 
high  court  of  truth.  But  when  theories  have  been 
fairly  and  reasonably  tested  it  does  concern  us,  and  it 
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concerns  us  as  time  goes  on  to  induce  a  like  attitude  as 
far  as  we  may  in  the  whole  body  of  mankind,  to 
accept  gratefully  and  even  eagerly,  without  the  smallest 
feeling  of  there  being  any  difficulty  of  adaptation,  any 
new  revelation  of  God.  In  one  sense  there  will  always 
be  a  question  of  adaptation,  in  the  carnal  sense  if 
one  may  say  so  :  for  if  a  theory  is  not  wide  enough  it 
may  have  to  be  widened  ;  and  speaking  as  those  who 
have  no  science  we  may  hazard  the  suggestion,  that 
even  the  theory  of  gravitation  might  have  to  come  to 
be  called  by  a  different  name.  But  that  moral  and 
spiritual  face  that  has  to  be  pulled  before  a  new  dose 
of  fresh  human  fact  can  be  swallowed,  that  would  be 
gone  for  ever.  Why  even  the  robust  broad  churchmen 
seem  to  be  holding  their  noses  as  they  read  the  new 
treatises.  Else  why  are  they  horrible  ?  But  when  we 
consider  what  we  think  these  new  treatises  to  be,  we 
shrink  from  this  style  of  expression.  The  fact  is  that 
when  once  we  give  intellect  its  wider  and  truer 
meaning  and  concede,  as  we  have  to  concede  when  we 
look  into  the  matter,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  emotion 
character  and  will,  and  gives  these  high  qualities  the 
subject  matter  upon  which  to  work  ;  then  we  are  able 
willingly  to  say  with  Matthew  Arnold 

Man  gets  no  other  light 
Search  he  a  thousand  years. 

And  while  we  remain  fully  aware  of  the  complicated 
and  mysterious  nature  of  man,  and  of  there  being  a 
thousand  things  which  in  this  life  at  least  we  shall 
never  know,  we  say  that  it  behoves  us  to  listen  to  all 
new  things  which  are  honestly  consistently  and 
intelligibly  presented  to  us.  Authority  there  will  be. 
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That  authority  which  gradually  comes  from  the 
concurrence  of  those  who  are  felt  by  experience 
to  be  the  most  competent.  But  it  will  be  an 
authority  which  admits  and  is  not  disdainful  of  expan- 
sion, and  has  no  desire  to  restrain  it  by  mysterious 
hints  of  divine  wrath,  till  explosion  and  catastrophe 
mar  the  ripening  progress  of  a  state.  For  the  God 
who  will  direct  the  governing  powers  of  that  state  will 
not  be  one  who  has  visited  his  lands,  and  given 
directions  of  various  import,  and  gone  away,  but  one 
who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  rocks  and  in  the  mind  and  in  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CONSEQUENCES.       EXOTERIC    AND    ESOTERIC  I    SACRED  AND 
PROFANE  I    SELF-SACRIFICE    AND    SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

IT  is  a  part  of  our  main  contention  that  from  a 
change  of  conscious  theory  a  change  of  practice,  though 
it  be  less  conscious,  must  follow.  It  seems  then  a 
more  open  course  for  the  writer  to  suggest  certain 
possible  ways  of  looking  at  public  things,  which  might 
come  to  be  altered  by  the  change  of  public  theory. 
These  are  but  the  writer's  individual  ideas  of  conse- 
quences not  improbable,  and  his  theory  as  a  matter  of 
truth  might  be  right,  though  the  consequences  should 
never  follow. 

And  first  of  all  it  seems  to  us  that  all  attempt  to  keep 
back,  avowedly  or  unavowedly,  facts,  which  had  been 
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recognised  however  unwittingly  by  the  cultivated 
classes,  from  circles  of  less  education,  would  pass  away. 
We  do  not  think  it  can  be  disputed  that  something  of 
this  kind  has  always  happened,  and  that  it  has  happened 
in  all  civilized  countries.  That  there  have  been  either 
secrets  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  priests  or  secrets 
of  government,  the  two  things  being  but  little  differen- 
tiated. Such  a  thing  would  be  probable  a  priori  even 
without  stories  and  traditions  upon  the  point.  Because 
as  religions  have  been  grouped  round  the  framework 
of  a  few  facts,  and  as  a  certain  different  point  of  view 
in  regarding  these  facts  must  necessarily  arise  with  the 
general  change  of  ages,  a  certain  reserve  in  highly 
cultivated  minds  would  seem  to  follow.  But  that  such 
a  sentiment  existed  we  have  about  thirty  years  ago  a 
notable  instance  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A 
writer  whom  we  have  more  than  once  called  as  a 
witness  on  our  own  side,  Matthew  Arnold,  wrote  a 
review  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  of  Bishop  Colenso's 
book  of  calculations  of  exaggerations  in  figures  and 
distances  in  the  Books  of  Moses.  He  adopted  an  air 
of  supercilious  contempt  toward  the  Bishop,  and  said 
that  as  far  as  the  information  went  it  was  a  matter  of 
notoriety  to  scholars,  that  scholars  mixed  it  up  with 
their  general  mass  of  knowledge  till  it  became  an 
exceedingly  unimportant  matter.  But  that  if  the 
Bishop  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  it  which 
it  was  not,  he  ought  to  have  written  the  book  in  Latin, 
because  in  English  it  would  tend  to  disturb  the  existing 
framework  of  things  far  beyond  the  importance  of  the 
matter.  Now  the  lapse  of  30  years  has  made  a  useful 
comment  on  the  Bishop  and  the  man  of  letters  ; 
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because  people  can  probably  perceive  by  now  that  the 
action  of  the  Bishop  was  a  manly  contribution  to  a 
more  manly  tone,  which  has  prevailed  in  these  matters 
ever  since.  And  he  is  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of  the 
honour  of  having  set  the  ball  a  rolling.  And  we  have 
ever  since  thought  it  probable  that  the  man  of  letters 
attained  to  a  better  wisdom  than  those  words  of  his 
early  manhood,  for  all  his  subsequent  prose  writings 
were  a  contradiction  of  his  theory.  It  is  true  that 
these  writings  handled  the  matters  in  hand  in  a  better 
balanced  and  more  scholarly  way,  such  as  his  youthful 
review  indicated.  Nevertheless  the  Bishop  set  him  an 
example,  and  was  the  probable  cause  of  his  going  on 
that  path.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  be  discussing, 
as  an  open  question,  whether  the  doctrine  of  esoteric 
and  exoteric  knowledge  on  matters  of  high  public 
import  be  not  ultimately  mischievous  to  society,  or 
rather  a  retardation  of  a  very  possible  improvement  in 
the  highest  things.  We  remember  that  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  soon  publicly  rebuked  Matthew  Arnold  for  his 
contention.  We  should  be  content  to  range  ourselves 
under  his  gravity  of  character  and  sternness  of  view  in 
such  matters,  and  to  assume  that  such  a  hiding  of  truth 

o 

is  an  ignoble  keeping  back  of  light  But  one  or  two 
considerations  on  the  point  may  be  offered.  Probably 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  evil  in  the  world  is  craft 
of  character.  That  craft  of  character  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  lessons  which  are  taught  us  about  God, 
and  our  relations  and  duties  to  Him,  must  be  a  greater 
evil  yet.  And  yet  has  not  that  been  ever  one  of  the 
main  regions  in  which  craft  of  character  has  taken  cover 
and  hidden  itself,  as  an  ambush  from  which  to  wound 
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humanity  unseen  ?  It  has  had  so  many  specious  reasons 
for  being  there,  the  necessity  of  government,  the  necessity 
of  not  unsettling  the  masses,  the  necessity  of  presenting 
the  masses  with  a  fixed  unbroken  view,  in  accordance 
with  which  they  could  go  straight  on  with  their  work. 
And  there  has  been  many  another  necessity,  but  these 
will  suffice.  An  evil  connected  with  this  is  the 

terrible  risk  of  getting  found  out  at  last.  A  man  may 
have  several  excellent  claims  upon  us,  but  if  we  find 
he  has  on  some  one  line  been  thrusting  himself  upon 
us  all  along  on  false  grounds,  we  seldom  have  anything 
but  repulsion  for  him  afterwards.  There  is  an  exag- 
gerated disinclination  to  observe  his  merits.  It  is  like 
having  united  ourselves  in  stainless  marriage  with  a 
woman,  and  finding  out  after  many  years  that  there 
has  been  a  base  deception  on  some  one  important 
point.  She  may  be  admirable  in  many  ways  ;  but  her 
qualities  do  not  avail  her  much ;  there  is  a  feeling  of 
heart-sickness.  And  from  any  doctrine  of  esoteric  and 
exoteric  knowledge  there  comes  an  attitude  of  unreality 
towards  the  poor  :  it  may  be  that  under  any  theory 
there  can  be  little  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  allevia- 
tion of  their  poverty,  but  any  keeping  back  of  know- 
ledge from  them  on  the  ground  of  expediency  meets 
with  its  revenge ;  there  is  a  feeling  among  them  of 
having  been  imposed  upon,  and  they  say  to  themselves 

That  so  the  people's  bills  are  paid 
With  drafts  upon  the  sky. 

Another  immense  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
sweeping  away  even  of  the  tendency  to  favour  an 
esoteric  and  an  exoteric  knowledge  lies  in  this. 
Learning  has  again  and  again  been  imputed  where  it 
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has  not  existed,  simply  because  it  is  assumed.  We  are 
not  of  those  who  think  men  and  women  can  be  either 
equal  or  alike,  though  the  things  are  not  the  same,  but 
there  is  this  advantage  in  teaching  them  the  same 
things,  that  there  will  be  less  imputed  learning.  We 
have  ourselves  had  before  now  to  wear  the  brazen 
front  when  thus  addressed  by  one  whom  we  value 
more  than  anybody  else  in  the  world.  "  Of  course  I 
should  not  think  of  disputing  it  with  you,  because  you 
have  read  all  these  things  in  the  original."  "  In  the 
original  "  is  like  "  Mobbled  queen,"  it  is  always  good, 
in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere.  But  no  man  worthy  of 
the  name  will  contradict  a  woman.  Would  it  be  well 
that  sisters  should  know  exactly  how  much  their 
cricketing  brothers  have  read  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  and 
exactly  how  much  they  can  construe  ?  Yes,  it  would 
be  well,  and  then  there  would  be  more  chance  of  the 
true  and  natural  relations  of  man  and  woman  being 
settled  without  hypocrisy,  and  on  their  merits.  We 
are  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  endorsing  a  hysterical  cry 
of  woman's  greater  gifts,  on  the  strength  of  the  public 
performances  of  a  few  ladies  who  have  given  them- 
selves to  a  new  study  with  an  intensity  which  is  part 
of  woman's  nature.  But  the  modern  illustration  only 
came  to  us  accidentally.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to 
quote  a  fragment  from  Emile  Burnouf.  (Science  of 
Religion,  p.  209,  Ed.  1888.)  "  The  priests  were 
deemed  wise  and  the  laymen  ignorant."  Of  course 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  the  wise  ones  ;  and  to 
labour  the  point  is  to  go  over  ground  again.  But  one 
important  point  in  our  essay,  which  is  sure  to  be  thought 
untrustworthy  if  the  essay  be  read,  it  does  throw  a 
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light  upon.  We  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  led  to  act 
as  He  did  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  quality ;  and 
that  the  intellectual  quality,  being  opposed  as  it  could 
not  but  be  opposed,  struck  out  the  fire  of  his  intense 
emotion  in  virtue  of  which  alone  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  great.  He  saw  into  and  behind  the 
ceremonial  established  System  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  he  penetrated  to  the  reason  of  its  existence, 
and  thence  saw  that  the  actual  form  of  it  was  become 
archaic.  Was  this  the  very  essence  of  learning  and 
knowledge  or  was  it  not  ?  Official  people  say  to  an 
outsider,  "  My  dear  sir,  you  don't  understand  anything 
about  these  things."  To  which  kind  of  observation 
the  old  schoolmen,  when  not  talking  about  their  own 
official  position,  replied  "  Id  quaeritur."  Which  the 
modern  man  translates,  "  That  is  the  very  thing  we  are 
trying  to  arrive  at."  And  this  matter  is  worth  laying 
out  for  this  reason.  When  people  are  once  swathed 
and  wrapped  in  officialism,  they  have  attained  a  set  and 
a  prejudice  which  makes  them  far  less  likely  to  arrive 
at  a  view,  even  of  such  a  matter  as  Christianity,  which 
will  help  the  future  of  the  world  than  one  who  is  out- 
side the  official  ring.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from 
what  quarter  light  will  come  :  as  a  fact  it  generally 
comes  from  some  one  who  has  stumbled  across  a 
difficulty  which  he  certainly  did  not  go  to  seek  :  as 
when  Colenzo  tried  his  useful  faculty  of  counting  in  a 
field  which  he  had  been  years  at  Harrow  without 
thinking  of  applying  it  to.  Indeed  he  would  not  have 
done  it  then  but  that  an  unofficial  Zulu  counted  first ; 
and  the  Bishop  felt  sure  he  knew  something  of 
countine,  and  tried.  With  much  result  to  the  future 
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of  man.     We  were  on  the  point  of  defending  ourselves 
against  claiming  a  Bishop  on  our  side  by  saying  that 
the    other  Bishops  loved  him   not.     But  there  is  no 
need  ;  it  was  the  unofficial  person  who  counted.     But 
then — to  whom  did  he  bring  his  counting  ?     To  a  sweet 
and  noble  Luther  among  modern  men.     And  what  we 
have   previously  said    about  the  way  in  which  truth 
grows   is   unexpectedly  reinforced.     And  it  is  a  most 
significant  fact,   that   the  same    powerful   writer   who 
attacked    Colenso  for  his  manly  openness   had  about 
the  same  period  of  his  brilliant  youth  attacked  a  greater 
than  Colenso,  one  at  least  who   is  greater  because  his 
actual    danger    was    more    terrible,    Martin     Luther. 
Nothing  is  more  significant  than  this.      He  called  him 
"  The  Philistine  of  Genius,"  which  indeed  is  an  excellent 
phrase,  but  then  a  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  being  more 
practical  than  literary.     He  said  he  should  have  left 
these  things  to  men  like  Erasmus,  who  knew  them  all  in 
an  armchair.     Men  like  Erasmus  "  had  a  turn  "  for  these 
things,  which  Luther  had  not.     Then  the  progress  of 
the  world  would  have  gone  on  quietly  without  fuss. 
But  as  far  as  there  seem  signs  of  an  intention  (though 
we  like  not  the  phrase)  on  the  part  of  an  unseen  power, 
there  seems  signs  of  an  intention  that  those  who  would 
do  the  right  thing  should  not  escape  fuss.     And  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  write  of  these  things  because  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  powerful  writer  with  a  brilliant  youth  re- 
pented him  of  his  sins.     For  a  book  like  Literature  and 
Dogma,  however  little  it  may  be  intended  to  be  so,  is 
practically  a  eulogy  of  Luther  and  his  openness.     And 
to  this  openness  Arnold  seems  to  have  been  led  by  the ' 
very  clash  of  antagonism  which  other  open  men  pro- 
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duced  in  him.  As  the  very  word  esoteric  passes  out  of 
use  there  will  always  be  authority,  but  it  will  be  the 
authority  of  evidence  and  not  of  secreted  documents. 
Under  a  good  classical  master  we  were  taught  that 
auctoritas  meant  influence,  and  in  the  name  of  culture 
learning  and  strong  native  sense  let  auctoritas  survive. 
We  had  occasion  in  a  previous  chapter  to  men- 
tion that  it  is  almost  provable  that  religion  and  politics, 
as  well  as  religion  and  science,  were  in  the  infancy  of 
every  nation  originally  one.  Religion  covered  the 
whole  ground,  and  both  of  these  sturdy  children  came 
into  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  religion,  and  were 
not  even  differentiated  into  departments  of  her.  It 
were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  this 
might  again  be  so.  We  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  less 
of  natural  religion  and  supernatural ;  but  then  here 
there  is  a  genuine  distinction,  and  a  realm  of  assumed 
fact  to  be  discarded.  But  when  we  go  on  to  wish  to 
hear  less  of  a  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane, 
we  can  wish  it  without  reserve.  For  here  there  should 
be  no  distinction  at  all  either  verbal  or  real.  There  will 
of  course  always  be  a  distinction  between  what  we  can 
touch  and  taste  and  handle,  and  the  realm  of  unseen 
things,  of  which  we  think  that  we  have  witness  and  as- 
surance by  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  the  laws  of  the 
natural  world  ;  but  that  one  should  be  called  more 
sacred  or  less  than  another  will  seem  a  ridiculous  thing. 
Except  that,  not  for  mere  rhetorical  purposes,  we  do 
think  it  pertinent  rather  to  call  that  realm  sacred  in 
which  activity  and  conscientiousness  bear  their  visible 
fruit,  as  against  laziness  of  body  and  vagueness  of  mind, 
than  the  realm  which  we  cannot  influence  except  by  an 
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activity  in  the  other.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning 
by  an  extreme  case,  of  which  we  trust  the  bluntness  will 
be  forgiven  because  it  is  clear  and  pertinent.  We  should 
always  be  grateful  to  those  who  have  the  courage  of 
their  opinions,  because  they  set  the  outcome  of  a  theory 
clear  against  the  sky.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell  once 
got  discussing  whether  Bishop  Percy  sometimes  talked 
indelicately.  Now  we  think  it  likely  that  the  preserver 
of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  and  other  tales  occasionally 
did.  But  Dr.  Johnson  broke  out  in  his  pious  vein, 
"  What  matters  it  whether  Bishop  Percy  talked  indeli- 
cately or  no  ?  Bishop  Percy  is  a  religious  man."  Now 
had  Dr.  Johnson  meant  that  humanity,  geniality,  per- 
ception of  the  whole  of  life  and  a  merciful  handling  of 
all  things,  are  the  best  elements  of  that  character  which 
benefits  the  world  at  last,  there  would  be  nothing  to  say. 
But  the  whole  passage  shows  that  he  meant  something 
else.  He  meant  that  Bishop  Percy  had  the  root  of  the 
matter.  That  his  way  of  looking  at  redemption  was 
the  exactly  right  one.  And  that  therefore,  after  a  short 
excursus  into  the  byeways  of  the  town,  he  could  by  an 
attitude  of  the  mind  at  once  present  himself  whole  be- 
fore God.  And  his  excursus  would  be  as  nothing. 
Behind  this  bald  extremism  there  lingers  a  great  deal 
of  half-shaded  thought  which  has  the  same  root  of 
principle.  But  should  all  notion  of  special  revelations, 
involving  principles  with  which  the  whole  subsequent 
development  of  life  has  to  be  accommodated,  pass  away 
for  ever,  religion  and  politics  could  nobly  and  unreser- 
vedly cover  the  same  field.  That  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other  would  seem  to  follow  from  all  that 
we  have  said.  We  never  think  of  them  and  try  to 
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separate  them  mentally,  without  thinking  of  the  prayer 
which  begs  that  we  may  so  pass  through  things  tem- 
poral that  we  finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal.  Such 
a  prayer  sufficiently  indicates  the  inextricable  binding 
up  of  the  two.  Only  as  the  carnal  world  grows  and 
the  dicta  of  religion  remain  the  same,  the  influence  of 
religion  on  politics  becomes  unwholesome.  Thus  it  is 
that  religion  becomes  a  bad  master,  because  it  causes 
those  in  office  to  thwart  and  revile  what  is  good.  A 
man's  politics  must  necessarily  be  dictated  by  his 
religion  whatever  he  himself  may  think  or  say,  for  he 
cannot  think  for  a  moment  of  Royalty,  a  royal  and 
aristocratic  caste,  democracy,  free  education,  the  print- 
ing press,  more  members  for  boroughs,  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  the  eight  hours  day,  without  thinking  of  what 
has  been  revealed  to  him  as  to  the  other  world,  and  the 
special  form  in  which  he  says  his  prayers  at  night.  His 
views  as  to  these  things  must  necessarily  colour  his  vote 
in  such  matters,  unless  it  be  a  dictation  of  immediate 
self-interest,  which  in  some  cases  of  course  it  is,  but  not 
in  a  very  large  proportion.  And  in  those  cases,  be- 
cause the  man  votes  by  self-interest  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  he  does  not  know  that  he  is  sacrificing 
something  to  self-interest :  though  if  the  sacrifice  be 
habitual  the  knowing  will  get  fainter  with  the  years.  It 
is  not-  so  many  years  ago  since  Bishop  Philpott  of 
Exeter  remarked,  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  people 
had  got  to  do  with  the  laws  except  to  obey  them.  Here 
again  we  have  reason  to  be  obliged  to  those  who  have 
the  courage  of  their  opinions.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  notion  that  the  main 
outlines  of  the  systems  under  which  people  should  live 
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have  been  the  subject  of  special  revelations,  without 
having  a  tendency  to  think  somewhat  in  this  way. 
Only  it  is  not  often  that  we  get  a  nature  so  self-as- 
sured, and  so  secure  of  its  worldly  position,  that  it 
speaks  out  exactly  as  it  thinks.  Yet  the  party  to  which 
a  man  naturally  inclines  is  but  incidentally  a  part  of 
what  we  meant  by  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction 
between  sacred  and  profane.  This  is  an  important 
matter.  And  as  we  feel  its  importance,  we  will  try  to 
explain  ourselves  by  speaking  of  what  we  must  almost 
call  an  old-fashioned  death-bed.  We  suppose  the  ideal 
of  such  a  death-bed  would  be  that  a  man,  when  apprised 
of  the  certainty  of  death,  should  try  at  once  to  forget 
life,  immediately  after  making  necessary  dispositions  as 
briefly  as  possible.  That  he  should  turn  his  face  to  the 
wall  as  it  is  said,  and  should  compose  his  mind  into 
steadily  realising  a  certain  scheme  of  future  things,  ex- 
actly as  it  had  been  framed  for  him.  Then,  if  he  had 
come  to  feel  quite  sure  that  he  looked  at  this  scheme 
of  things  exactly  in  this  way,  and  had  fortified  this 
confidence  as  to  his  point  of  view  by  Church  ordinances, 
he  might  depart  in  humble  hope.  It  would  be  a  part 
of  this  frame  of  mind  not  to  mention  worldly  things 
again.  He  might  from  the  outset  of  life  have  neglec- 
ted no  opportunity  to  do  good  in  the  world,  as  far  as  he 
could  perceive  what  was  good,  or  his  life  might  have 
been  almost  the  reverse  of  this.  But  we  think  it  would 
be  a  part  of  this  frame  of  mind  for  him  not  to  mention 
worldly  things  again.  The  point  would  be  for  him  to 
be  assured  that  he  had  realised,  assimilated,  and  made 
himself  one  with  a  certain  speculative  attitude  as  to 
unseen  things :  to  be  absolutely  assured  that  certain 
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events  had  taken  place  far  back  in  the  world's 
history,  and  that  he  had  been  personally  admitted  into 
the  scheme  of  things  implied  in  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  all  would  be  well,  and  it  would  be  un- 
wholesome for  him  to  be  thinking  about  anything  in 
his  past,  or  in  the  fate  of  those  about  him.  And  if  we 
carry  back  this  point  of  view  from  the  death-bed  to  the 
climax  of  an  influential  career,  we  should  find  a  man 
turning  from  his  active  career  to  sacred  things  ;  or 
perhaps  neglecting  to  turn  to  them.  And  so  we  might 
possibly  hear  it  remarked  of  Pitt  or  of  Lord  Macaulay 
that  they  led  careers  of  infinite  value  and  importance, 
but  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  religion. 
In  the  same  way  we  may  have  heard  some  one  make 
the  admission  (and  the  word  admission  is  worth 
noticing),  that  so  and  so  during  forty  years  had  been 
an  almost  faultless  farm  servant  or  butler,  but  that  the 
religious  element  seemed  weak  in  him.  With  the  altered 
point  of  view  which  we  are  looking  on  as  possible 
such  remarks  could  hardly  be  made.  Of  course  it  will 
be  said  that  we  are  excessively  old-fashioned  and 
ignorant  of  what  goes  on  about  us,  and  that  such  remarks 
are  not  made.  Our  conviction  is  that  again  and  again 
when  not  made  they  are  suppressed,  and  that  the  view 
they  represent  is  held,  but  held  more  reservedly,  and 
that  the  reservations  are  the  result  of  conflicting  ideals. 
Of  course  we  are  aware  that  Christianity  must  pene- 
trate the  whole  life,  and  that  both  its  documents  and  its 
practice,  where  it  is  genuine,  proclaim  this  ;  but  it  has 
to  penetrate  the  life  in  virtue  of  the  Christian  being 
absolutely  assured  of  the  historical  truth  of  certain 
statements,  and  of  their  speculative  implications.  In 
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virtue  of  this  assurance  and  speculative  truth  the  whole 
world  and  its  countless  ambitions,  honourable  and  un- 
selfish endeavours,  and  annoyances,  becomes  tinged 
and  permeated  with  a  sacredness  not  its  own ;  and  in 
virtue  of  this  alone  the  mart  and  the  senate  are  sacred 
fields.  But  if  revelation  be  not  in  any  way  a  matter 
of  momentary  interferences,  binding  for  many  a  year  to 
come  (however  much  certain  periods  of  history  repre- 
sent crises  in  the  individual  frame,  and  one  member  of 
universal  man  have  a  more  honourable  office  than 
another  member),  but  of  unceasing  organic  growth,  then 
not  only  this  phraseology  but  the  tendency  to  this 
phraseology  would  disappear.  For  where  lies  the  very 
subject  matter  and  seat  of  sacredness  and  awe  ?  We 
do  not  know  if  the  writer  of  the  verse  we  are  going  to 
quote  was  David  or  no.  But  whoever  wrote  it  was 
possessed  with  the  truth  of  what  we  are  saying.  "  If 
I  climb  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there  :  if  I  go  down 
into  hell  thou  art  there  also  ;  thou  art  about  my  bed  and 
about  my  path  and  searchest  out  all  ways."  Either  in 
the  original  writing  of  the  words,  or  in  the  subsequent 
understanding  of  them,  he  was  there  too  much  in  the 
light  of  a  revealed  theory,  but  they  indicate  what  we 
would  say.  And  here  we  are  driven  to  make  a  claim 
for  man  which  may  seem  arrogant,  but  which  is  not 
irreverently  intended.  The  fact  is  we  all  take  part  in 
revelation,  or  rather  we  can  do  so  or  not  do  so  as  we 
choose.  If  we  perform  the  organic  function  of  devel- 
oping ourselves  to  the  utmost,  we  shall  act  upon  the 
body  politic  and  the  body  politic  will  grow.  Such  ideas 
put  self-sacrifice  into  a  different  relative  position.  If 
Christianity  be  not  God-given  but  man-formed  we  may 
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criticise  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  a  fair  criticism  on  it  to 
say  that  it  has  exaggerated  the  virtues  of  self-sacrifice. 
How  many  fair  souls  are  at  this  day  cutting  blocks 
with  a  razor,  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  for  it  in 
another  world  ?  and  above  all  in  England  and  in 
London  ?  Meanwhile  are  not  their  special  capabilities 
mouldering  ?  And  if  there  be  a  God  to  reproach  us  at 
last  for  not  having  used  our  capabilities,  rather  for  not 
having  used  the  talent,  for  this  is  the  word  of  Christ 
himself,  is  it  not  likely  that  (to  speak  anthropo- 
morphically,  and  we  cannot  speak  about  the  unseen 
otherwise)  he  will  take  a  line  like  this.  "  You  felt  in 
you  certain  fitnesses  and  capabilities  of  function.  If 
I  gave  you  them,  did  not  I  give  you  them  for  develop- 
ment ?  What  does  it  matter  that  you  tell  me  that  you 
have  been  told  from  on  high  in  a  past  generation  that 
you  were  to  neglect  your  own  qualities,  in  order  to  bind 
up  other  people's  wounds  ?  Your  intention  may  have 
been  good,  but  meanwhile  the  world  has  gone  on  being 
sluggish  where  it  might  have  been  keen,  and  dull  where 
it  might  have  been  well-informed,  through  your  neglect 
of  your  own  special  function.  You  seem  to  say  that 
you  thought  your  special  function  might  do  mischief. 
That  was  my  affair.  If  I  gave  you  a  special  function 
and  you  had  such  faith  as  you  talk  of,  you  might  have 
trusted  me  to  know  that  the  exercise  of  it  would  do 
good.  The  ultimate  issues  were  with  me.  You  had  to 
go  along  the  line  which  the  nature  I  created  had  pointed 
out  for  you  ;  you  had  to  do  this  partly  consciously 
partly  unconsciously,  and  you  yourself  as  you  went 
along,  and  if  you  were  greatly  endowed  your  grand- 
children after  you,  would  find  out  that  you  were  an 
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instrument,  a  function,  conducting  the  great  machine 
towards  finer  issues  and  higher  truths."  This  does  not 
prevent  those  who  feel  that  their  function  is  wholly 
practical  from  being  practical.  Why  ?  Because  this 
is  their  function.  There  is  no  conflict  in  which  finer 
powers  are  dwarfed  and  limited  in  certain  directions 
for  the  sake  of  a  future  reward.  What  individual  life 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  last  150  years 
has  contributed  to  make  the  modern  world  what  it 
is,  with  its  higher  point  of  view  and  larger  con- 
scientiousness ?  That  of  Goethe.  And  what  was 
the  ideal  of  Goethe  ?  Self-development.  For  which 
reason  Goethe  has  been  called  selfish.  We  protest  that 
the  word  selfish  is  in  this  case  uttered  by  minds  whose 
view  is  disturbed  by  the  Christian  scheme.  It  is  just 
possible  to  conceive  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
Goethe  was  being  born  into  a  radiant  world  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  a  radiant  world  which  he 
beautifully  sets  forth  in  the  first  100  pages  of  his 
Autobiography,  there  might  have  been  coming  into 
birth  at  the  same  time  a  Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
Tractarian  movement.  It  is  possible  that  Goethe 
might  have  had  relations  a  little  older  than  himself 
who  became  seriously  penetrated  with  it.  These 
relations  might  have  so  sent  him  to  school  that  his  will 
might  have  become  thoroughly  bowed  to  it.  Since  his 
nature  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  that  strength  might 
have  become  interpenetrated  with  the  movement's 
ideas,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  under  these  circum- 
stances have  abandoned  poetry  and  knowledge,  and 
using  only  such  part  of  poetry  and  knowledge  as  could 
be  made  adaptable  to  addresses  to  the  poor,  have 
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devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  missionary  work 
among  the  more  degraded  Jews  of  Frankfort.  Had 
it  been  given  to  us  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of 
that  great  spirit  so  employed,  no  doubt  we  might  have 
witnessed  the  most  pathetic  struggles.  But  since  the 
nature  was  strong  and  the  mastery  of  it  would  there- 
fore have  also  been  strong,  it  is  possible  that  we  might 
have  seen  a  Goethe  so  moulded  by  himself  under 
spiritual  ideas,  that  all  the  poetry  or  knowledge  which 
would  have  filtered  out  of  him  would  have  been 
dwindled  in  quality,  and  filtered  through  a  false 
medium.  Such  a  man  must  perhaps  ultimately  have 
broken  away,  but  men  are  not  automata  and  these 
things  we  cannot  determine.  At  all  events  what  is  it 
that  Goethe  seems  to  have  done  ?  To  have  recognised 
many  strong  germs  and  leadings  in  himself,  and  to  have 
followed  them  all  out  to  the  utmost.  He  seems  to 
have  determined  with  himself  to  make  the  most  of 
himself.  And  at  last  he  might  have  been  able  to  say 
with  Shelley  in  a  somewhat  different  field, 

I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 

To  thee  and  thine ;  have  I  not  kept  the  vow  ?  * 

With  what  result  did  Goethe  follow  every  light  and  use 
every  power  ?  He  seems  to  be  the  father  of  those  who 
are  determined  to  make  poetry,  not  antagonistic  to 
science,  as  in  the  silly  confused  idea  of  some,  but  the 
interpreter  and  welded  artistic  expression  of  the  highest 
knowledge  of  the  day.  Also  he  seems  the  father  of  all 
such  as  walk  abroad  in  the  fields  with  the  keenest 

*  This  quotation  is  of  course  not  meant  as  any  favourable  con- 
struction of  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Shelley,  but  merely  as 
supplying  fit  words. 
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wholesome  enjoyment,  and  find  in  the  individual 
tiny  flower,  in  broad  effects  of  pathetic  landscape,  and 
in  the  spacious  nightly  firmament  an  expression  of  in- 
finite mystery  which,  while  claiming  reverent  analysis 
and  scientific  distribution  in  the  expectation  of  further 
knowledge,  yet  defies  the  hope  of  penetration  to  the 
centre  of  knowledge  by  one  who  is  part  of  that  which 
he  examines.  And  again  he  seems  the  father  of  all 
those  who,  wholly  conscious  of  their  own  smallness  and 
the  impenetrable  mystery,  yet  reverence  their  own 
minds  and  spirits,  and  know  them  to  be  the  only  com- 
munication with  that  which  is  called  God.  Conse- 
quently, and  best  of  all,  he  seems  the  father  of  all  such 
as  examine  Christianity  with  reverent  but  candid  eyes. 
And  what  is  the  lasting  good  result  ?  Not  a  self-sup- 
pression in  this  world  that  he  might  reign  with  a  defined 
God  in  glory,  but  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  subse- 
quent generations  that  he  was  a  more  or  less  conscious 
co-operator  with  God,  in  making  the  revelation  of  his 
truth  easier  and  speedier  to  mankind.  Goethe  has 
some  grave  faults  of  character  and  he  is  not  represented 
as  perfect,  but  this  was  the  general  result  of  his  course. 
The  fact  is  that,  if  we  discard  the  idea  that  we  are  to 
look  at  a  finite  and  revealed  God  and  bring  all  our 
spiritual  and  mental  yearnings  into  focus  with  that  de- 
finite picture  of  him,  we  shall  come  to  be  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  God  requires  active  and  not  sleeping  co- 
operators  with  him,  and  that  the  function  of  each  indi- 
vidual man  is  higher  than  it  was  once  assumed  to  be. 
We  may  each  humbly  hope  not  to  leave  the  world  exactly 
as  we  found  it ;  by  participating  as  efficient  causes  we 
mean,  independently  of  the  objective  fact.  No  doubt. 
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in  drawing  an  analogy  between  an  individual  body  and 
the  universe  of  man,  we  cannot  conceive  the  heart  or 
the  foot  voluntarily  abstaining  from  its  function,  and  in 
that  respect  a  criticism  may  be  made  upon  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  parallel.   It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  free 
.to  act  and  to  obey  inward  impulses  or  to  abstain.   There 
is  not  one  will  for  the  whole  universe  of  man  in  which 
the  individuals  are  automatic  parts  :    the  tiny  parts  too 
have  wills  to  co-operate    in    movement  or  to  refuse. 
Just  as  parts  of  the  cosmical  universe  have  themselves 
a  several  rotation.     Though  in  their  case  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  them  as  refusing  to  rotate.     Under 
the  old  view  of  definite  and  intermittent  revelations 
a  good  a  true  and  a  pious  man  had  to  assimilate  him- 
self to  the  scheme,  and  then  could  feel  that  all  would 
be  well.     No  doubt  this  in  many  cases  produced  a 
varied  and  beautiful  activity  ;  not  in  all,  for  in  some 
the  text  "  He  hath  done  all  things  well "  guided  to- 
wards  a   quiescence    indifferent   to   morality   and   to 
truth.*     And  where  there  was  a  beautiful  activity,  it 
spent  itself  more  on  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  the  modern 

*  The  criticism  of  F.  W.  Newman  upon  his  Cardinal  brother  has 
been  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion  as  was  natural.  The  criticism  of 
brother  upon  brother  was  not  liked,  and  it  has  been  too  much 
ignored.  F.  W.  Newman  wrote  to  his  brother  for  active  co-ope- 
ration in  criticising  the  drink  trade,  perhaps  for  taking  active  steps  in 
lessening  temptations  to  drunkenness.  What  is  the  Prince  Bishop's 
answer  ?  That  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  whether  there  be  too 
many  public  houses  in  England  or  too  few.  Had  this  been  the 
reply  of  a  cautious  man  asking  for  further  information  it  would  have 
been  so  far  good.  But  the  whole  of  the  anecdote  is  not  that.  It 
seems  to  say  "  He  hath  done  all  things  well,  and  I  for  my  part  may 
humbly  hope  that  I  am  on  the  threshold  of  glory." 
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world  within  the  limits  of  the  old  view  in  spite  of  itself, 
than   on  a  co-operation    in    developing    every  power 
towards  higher  points  of  view  both  of  truth  and  of 
morality.      Under  such  a  view  men  of  piety  and  good- 
ness have  rather  the  tendency  to  become,  if  we  may 
reverently  say  so,    sleeping  partners  with    the   good 
power  or  with   God.     Those  who  were  active  were 
active  rather  in  retardation  than  in  development,  and 
the  far  larger  number  in  whom  piety  meant  a  personal 
acceptance  of  a  view,  and  an  entire  quiescence,  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  voluntarily  asleep  while  a 
finite  and  defined  God  did  his  will.     For  quite  apart 
from  the  wickedness  of  new  ideas  to  very  very  many, 
a  more  pathetic  view  of  the'  matter  is   obtained  by 
remembering  the  unnecessariness  of  knowledge  in  old 
days  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  and  the  pious.      It  is  a 
view  we  can  realise  so,  and  may  have  felt  to  be  preva- 
lent in  those  whom  we   most  dearly  loved.     What  is 
the  good  of  this  knowledge,  they  seem  to  say,  of  this 
active  strenuous  politics  ?     At  least  it  does  not  directly 
tend  to  fill  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  A  good 

and  sensible  man  might  very  well  reply  to  the  line  of 
thought  which  in  the  last  sentence  or  two  we  have 
>  been  amplifying,  what  does  all  this  tend  to  ?  When 
the  gloss  is  worn  off  and  when  one  or  two  earnest  and 
well-furnished  natures  have  been  strengthened  by  it, 
and  through  them  it  has  filtered  down  to  wider  masses ; 
either  it  will  have  no  result  at  all,  or  it  will  result  in 
endless  and  unwarranted  self-conceit  in  men  who  are 
as  much  fitted  to  rule  the  thoughts  of  a  nation  as  a 
village  schoolmaster  who  has  dominated  a  public  house 
audience.  Such  a  sensible  remark  must  be  met.  And 
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we  will  begin  by  glancing  at  the  past  history  of  Eng- 
land and  of  countries  which  resemble  her  most,  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Was  not  the  Reformation 
accompanied  and  followed,  especially  followed,  by  a 
good  deal  of  incompetent  pretence  ?  Undoubtedly  it 
was.  And  the  kind  of  pretence  we  mean  may  be  taken 
as  photographed  in  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott  which 
have  this  subject  matter ;  *  the  photograph  of  a  genial 
enemy.  Well,  the  opening  up  of  the  welcoming  of  co- 
operation by  the  individual  in  national  advance  has  to 
be  taken  with  its  drawbacks.  When  we  glance  over 
two  hundred  years,  and  two  hundred  years  are  but  a 
small  fragment  in  the  story  of  the  advance  of  man,  we 
can  see  without  two  opinions  as  the  phrase  is,  that  the 
gain  has  infinitely  outbalanced  the  drawbacks  of  imper- 
tinent and  narrow-minded  intrusion  into  the  deepest 
and  most  mysterious  things.  Which  Reformed  Country 
wishes  the  days  of  the  old  unreformed  Catholic  Church 
back  again  ?  It  is  the  same  with  such  things  as 

the  printing  press.  We  are  ourselves  at  this  moment 
in  a  stage,  in  which  the  flow  of  matter  put  forth  upon 
the  world  in  print  for  commercial  purposes  is  so  vast 
that  the  tares  seem  simply  to  choke  the  wheat,  and 
make  it  difficult  for  the  casual  seeker  to  find  it.  Yet 
what  would  be  the  results  of  suppression  ?  Or  of 
getting  some  official  certificate  before  being  permitted 
to  publish  matter  ?  Surely  the  wrong  kind  of  matter 
would  run  much  chance  of  being  suppressed  :  for  the 
official  view  of  what  is  profitable  for  the  mind  is  just 
the  view  which  is  apt  to  be  wrong  as  time  goes  on. 
That  is  the  very  keynote  of  the  progressive  and  unde- 
*  The  Puritans  in  "Woodstock." 
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fined  view  of  revelation.  Meanwhile  a  certain  valuable 
faculty  is  fostered  by  the  unlimited  power  of  printing  : 
the  faculty  of  judgment ;  of  not  inclining  to  noisy  and 
prominent  voices  because  they  are  noisy  and  prominent. 
A  man  reaps  that  reward  which  Horace  promises  to 

him 

Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  irretorto 
Spectat  acervos. 

The  outcome  of  such  remarks  in  the  main  is,  that  one 
who  is  penetrated  with  convictions  about  the  present 
world,  and  about  man's  possible  future  in  it,  and  whose 
mind  and  whole  existence  is  occupied  with  these  things, 
need  not,  under  such  ideas  as  we  write  of,  be  troubled 
with  a  notion  of  a  special  sacred  field  to  turn  to.  We 
are  presuming  that  in  these  ideas  and  activities  of  his 
he  obeys  his  conscience.  His  conscience  will  be  a 
single  word  for  these  ideas  and  activities  ;  in  so  far  as 
they  follow  the  highest  element  within  him  they  will 
be  but  an  expression  of  conscience.  Conscience  or 
consciousness  (of  his  highest  self)  is  this  very  thing, 
and  is  independent  of  any  objective  outside  scheme, 
which  must  ultimately  tend  to  dwarf  and  paralyse  it. 
We  could  imagine  a  hundred  people  saying  to  them- 
selves, if  this  were  given  as  a  lecture  to  a  large 
audience,  that  we  were,  to  use  popular  language, 
flogging  a  dead  horse,  that  we  were  developing  anti- 
quated matter ;  in  fact  that  all  this  was  long  ago  under- 
stood, and  that  all  religious  people  did  labour  in  this 
world  as  the  undivided  field  of  their  energies.  To 
which  we  should  reply  that  we  did  not  write  in  such 
ignorance  as  they  supposed.  That  we  were  aware 
that  opinion  was  insensibly  gravitating  towards  this 
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view  ;  but  that  the  progress  in  this  direction  was  un- 
conscious, and  that  there  were  conflicting  ideals.  In 
fact  we  should  say  that  people  surprised  themselves  in 
acting  rather  than  thinking  in  this  direction,  and  were 
alarmed  at  their  own  tendencies.  For  we  think,  as  we 
said  at  the  end  of  our  fourth  chapter,  that  there  are 
generous  and  illogical  natures  which  by  the  excellence 
of  their  natural  instincts  adopt  the  results  of  the  new 
faith.  Being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  old,  and 
fancying  erroneously  that  they  draw  all  seeds  of  excel- 
lence from  it,  they  contemptuously  deny  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  new  and  the  old  :  they  even  assert  that 
those  who  deny  that  these  new  acquisitions  of  man  do 
but  confirm  the  old  truths  must  be  deficient  in  the 
mental  quality  which  they  arrogantly  claim,  and  be 
narrow  and  unimaginative  in  nature.  Moreover,  as 
they  have  a  secret  uneasiness  at  their  own  position, 
they  betray  this  uneasiness,  as  often  happens,  by  over- 
assertion  and  a  tendency  to  vehemence.  Ourselves  we 
think  that  the  new  wine  cannot  be  put  into  the  old 
bottles,  and  that  men  who  wish  dispassionately  to  give 
the  general  mass  of  mankind  the  full  benefit  of  their 
individual  faculties,  who  wish  to  study  all  social  matters 
and  scientific  matters,  and  above  all  social  matters,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the  future  of  mankind  to  the 
utmost,  must  abandon  the  old  paths  of  a  defined  and 
once  revealed  faith.  And  a^ain  it  would  be  an 

o 

objection  by  no  means  to  be  despised  to  what  I  have 
been  advancing,  that  such  ideas  could  only  stimulate 
those  who  might  conceivably  have  a  mission  to  speak 
to  others  or  to  write  for  them.  That  they  might  on 
the  other  hand  create  in  large  numbers  an  undue  sense 
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of  their  own  importance.  That  in  any  case  they  would 
stimulate  people  towards  always  putting  forward  some 
new  thing,  and  would  unfit  the  rank  and  file  for  the 
common  business  of  life,  because  there  would  be  no 
recognised  moral  and  spiritual  groove  to  walk  in.  To 
this  it  may  chiefly  be  said  that  it  does  not  do  con- 
sciously to  separate  the  gifted  from  the  ungifted,  the 
learned  from  the  unlearned.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
from  what  quarter  enlightenment  may  come,  and  even 
in  the  past,  with  all  the  discouragement  given  to  the 
knowledge  and  energy  of  those  without  the  official 
pale,  there  is  evidence  of  this.  We  will  conclude 

this  part  of  our  conspectus  of  possible  consequences, 
which  touches  on  what  in  the  wider  sense  may  be 
called  politics,  by  two  illustrations  from  the  past  world, 
of  matter  which  extends  into  the  present.  At  this 
moment  the  Blasphemy  Laws  are  on  the  statute  book, 
or,  as  a  lawyer  recently  put  it,  Christianity  is  part  of 
the  Law  of  the  land.  By  the  general  effect  of  these 
laws  anyone  is  liable  to  punishment  as  a  misdemeanant 
who  disputes  the  historical  truth  of  Christian  state- 
ment, and  we  presume  that  anyone  who  disputes  these 
statements  in  the  more  open  style  is  liable  to  be  ad- 
judged a  felon.  On  the  other  hand  a  man  who  takes 
another  person's  wife  for  an  immoral  purpose  offends 
against  no  law  of  the  land  at  all.  Since  a  recent  statute 
he  enables  a  husband  to  obtain  the  remedy  of  divorce 
against  his  wife  by  doing  so,  and  he  has  always  been 
liable  in  civil  damages  to  the  husband.  And,  until  the 
last  three  years,  there  was  no  effectual  remedy  under 
the  criminal  laws  to  prevent  a  rich  man  from  procuring 
children  of  the  respectable  poor  for  immoral  purposes. 

N 
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When  a  pretty  efficient  law  in  this  direction  was 
recently  passed  there  was  immense  outcry  against  it 
on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes.  We  are  not  asserting 
that  adultery  ought  to  be  made  criminal.  It  is  a  matter 
presenting  too  many  sides  for  such  an  assertion  to  be 
made  here  in  a  parenthesis  :  we  have  not  formed  a 
definite  opinion,  having  never  heard  the  various  aspects 
of  the  matter  laid  out.  But  this  may  be  asserted  : 
religion  and  politics  are  bound  up  together  :  the  open 
denial  of  historic  Christian  truth  tends  to  make  those 
highly  placed  in  the  world  a  little  less  secure  in  the 
prescriptions  and  privileges  of  their  position.  James  I. 
used  to  say  in  his  quaint  aphoristic  way  "  No  Bishop, 
no  King."  James  I.  was  acute,  and  had  a  natural 
tendency  perhaps  to  the  principles  of  things,  and  he 
was  right.  Therefore  the  rightness  of  the  Blasphemy 
Laws  has  always  been  taken  for  granted.  Classes  have 
an  instinct  of  what  threatens  them  ;  as  animals  seem  to 
have  an  instinct  that  the  butcher  is  approaching.  But 
this  instinct  is  only  a  comprehensive  reasoning  that 
passes  over  many  steps  quickly,  and  disguises  its 
reasoning  faculty  into  a  separate  term.  And  what  are 
the  results  of  sentiments  and  opinions  following  from 
punishment  on  one  side  and  the  absence  of  punish- 
ment on  the  other  ?  Blasphemy  (a  word  the  definition 
of  which  would  turn  out  to  be  both  difficult  and  sur- 
prising) has  always  been  held  to  be  deeply  terribly 
disgraceful.  On  the  other  hand,  till  an  Act  the  other 
day  threw  a  strange  light  upon  the  matter,  there  was 
no  special  social  stigma  or  disgrace  attaching  to  the 
debauchery  of  even  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
While  adultery  has  had  a  kind  of  inverted  heroism 
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attached  to  it,  till  the  tawdry  publicity  of  the  Divorce 
Court  has  gradually  tended  to  put  it  in  its  true  light. 
Of  the  sort  of  distorted  social  prestige  which  still 
attaches  to  adultery  among  the  gentlemanly  classes  we 
have  this  relic.  That  even  respectable  newspapers  will 
advocate  the  duty  of  "a  gentleman"  to  commit  perjury 
in  behalf  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  has  sinned.  And 
in  private  conversation  the  upholding  of  this  monstrous 
crime  is  not  uncommon.  This  single  illustration,  in  its 
contrast  of  what  has  been  punished  and  what  has  not, 
shows  that  a  religion  based  upon  definite  appearances 
and  commands  is  a  bad  master,  and  must  necessarily  tend 
to  keep  the  world  wicked  as  the  world  grows.  Our 

second  illustration  throws  light  on  a  slightly  different 
aspect  of  the  same  matter.  It  shows  the  misfortune  of 
allowing  an  organisation  like  the  Church,  the  very  reason 
of  whose  existence  is  the  conviction  of  truth  having  been 
completed  in  the  past,  to  have  complete  management 
of  daily  life  even  where  her  intention  was  originally  to 
do  good.  It  is  taken  from  the  attitude  of  modern  Euro- 
pean social  life  to  the  theatre.  The  theatre,  founded 
on  the  tendency  to  imitate,  can  be  proved  to  be  almost 
as  much  a  part  of  human  life  as  religion  itself.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  theatre  was  we  may  say  a  branch  of 
religion  and  a  vehicle  of  religious  ideas,  and  in  the 
early  Church  it  was  so  also.  We  are  about  to  -make  a 
suggestion  of  what  may  have  accentuated  the  subse- 
quent hostility  of  the  Church  to  it,  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  substantiate  as  a  matter  of  knowledge.  The 
original  hostility  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  theatre 
may  have  had  a  double  origin  which  became  confused  ; 
and  one  origin  would  be  very  worthy  and  honourable, 

N   2 
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the  other  would  belong  to  the  class  of  the  unconsciously 
unworthy.  When  the  Church  was  first  constituted,  a 
world  decaying-  of  its  own  brutal  luxury  was  specially 
enslaved  to  public  entertainments  which  ministered 
to  a  savage  cruelty  and  lust.  The  Church  naturally 
hated  these,  and  it  hated  them  with  a  natural  morality 
warmed  in  a  new  and  heavenly  fire.  From  this  came 
a  worthy  tradition  of  hatred  to  dramatic  representation, 
which  may  have  intensified  the  ascetic  and  lonely  ten- 
dency. But  soon  the  Church  began  to  act  herself, 
quite  naturally  and  with  the  beauty  of  childhood.  From 
what  motives  and  in  what  lines  she  acted  the  magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  Oberammergau  survives  to  shew  us. 
But  with  this  habit  of  acting  would  come  in  a  world  of 
motive  which  is  particularly  insidious  in  implanting  in 
us  an  unconsciously  unworthy  bias.  It  is  the  motive 
of  competition.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  ideas  of 
competition  may  have  intensified  the  hostility  of  the 
Church  to  the  necessary  springing  up  and  development 
of  mere  carnal  acting  as  any  political  body  developed, 
and  the  Church  would  have  the  natural  insidious  excuse 
of  its  original  most  righteous  horror  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Rome.  But  this  is  but  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  to  those  who  know  more  than  ourselves.  In  any 
case  however  we  have  in  this  matter  a  fair  view  of 
what  it  is  to  consider  this  world  and  its  development 
as  something  profane,  to  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  a 
narrower  field  called  the  sacred.  We  English  have 
possibly  a  right  to  consider  ourselves  the  inheritors  of 
a  broader  humanistic  development  than  France  ;  but  a 
large  part  of  her  humanistic  development  she  owes  to 
Poquelin.  Poquelin  widened  her  perception  of  motives, 
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and  made  the  meaner  vices  ridiculous.  And  who  was 
Poquelin  ?  An  outcast  who  partly  evaded  the  possible 
enforcement  of  laws  by  procuring  himself  to  be  called 
Moliere.  And  Moliere,  the  great  gift  of  God  to  France, 
was  denied  Christian  burial.  Why  was  he  denied  it  ? 
Because  he  had  written  and  acted  plays :  that  is,  because 
he  had  used  and  developed  his  God-given  genius  to  set 
France  forward  in  the  perception  of  humanity  and  truth. 
One  does  not  like  to  be  making  class  lists  of  genius, 
but  who  may  be  called,  for  rough  purposes,  France's 
greatest  man  of  letters  after  Moliere,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  same  line  ?  Arouet.  And  who  was  Arouet  ? 
A  brilliant  young  man  who  found  the  ecclesiastico- 
political  atmosphere  so  charged,  that  he  breathed  more 
freely  under  the  name  of  Voltaire.  It  is  not  an  acci- 
dent that  two  of  the  greatest  dramatists  of  France  will 
never  be  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  their  father 
and  mother  bore.  It  is  a  comment  upon  the  finality 
of  the  Church.  We  are  not  stage-struck.  The 
present  preponderance  of  the  stage  in  our  social 
life  has  one  of  its  causes  in  the  tendency  to  prefer 
silliness  to  serious  things,  which  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  Broad  Church  still  presenting  their  mop  to 
the  ocean.  For  if  the  stage  was  the  natural  vehicle  of 
high  thought  to  a  nation  when  printed  books  were  few, 
it  is  not  necessarily  so  always.  But  because  the  stage 
may  be  thought  to  be  unnaturally  thrust  forward  at 
the  present  moment  by  those  who  nervously  call  upon 
the  passer  by  to  notice  how  the  Church  can  still  take 
the  lead  in  all  social  expansion,  that  is  no  reason  for  not 
remarking  the  extraordinary  amount  of  evil  wrought  in 
the  world  by  making  an  outcast  of  a  necessary  high  de- 
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partment  of  the  human  mind  ;  a  department  which 
acts  with  singular  universality,  and  singular  direct- 
ness upon  the  mass.  Shakespeare  has  possibly  done 
more  to  make  the  world  better  than  a  whole  Church 
organisation,  yet  quite  recently  to  our  knowledge  a 
hostess  asked  Fechter  to  speak  Hamlet  in  her  house 
that  Bishops  might  have  a  taste  of  his  quality.  And 
it  was  thought  worth  mentioning  in  Dean  Milman's 
Biography  that  he  dared  to  sit  in  the  Theatre  Francois 
to  hear  and  see  Mademoiselle  Mars.  And  yet,  if  in 
a  strange  capital  there  is  one  spot  which,  with  many 
and  many  shortcomings,  has  contributed  to  human  dig- 
nity and  to  what  advances  human  dignity,  that  spot  lies 

Behind  the  white  and  silent  colonnade 
Of  the  French  Theatre. 

Yet  we  cannot  blame  either  the  fear  of  the  Bishops  or 
the  timid  advance  of  Dean  Milman  ;  because  there 
has  been  very  grave  evil  both  in  the  French  and 
English  theatre  and  is  still  :  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  ecclesiastics  who  are  so  anxious  to  prove  that  the 
Church  is  Radical,  that  they  will  not  distinguish  between 
Good  and  Evil.  But  who  most  of  all  contributed  to 
put  that  evil  there  ?  That  is  a  very  different  question. 
When  the  Due  de  Berri  lay  assassinated  on  the  Foyer 
floor  of  the  Opera  House  in  Paris,  the  Archbishop 
consecrated  the  building  to  purge  it  before  he  would 
set  foot  within  to  viaticise  the  poor  debauchee.  Does 

not  man 

Play  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep  ? 

Of  this  rigid  antipathy  to  an  indestructible  element  in 
the  human  mind,  and  an  indestructible  factor  in  human 
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advance,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  answers  are  so  nu- 
merous that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  illustra- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  it  is  possible 
for  a  successful  actress  to  be  a  lady  ?  Now  we  will 
assume  that  the  latter  word  is  used  in  a  high  and 
worthy  sense  :  that  it  implies  that  refinement  which 
proceeds  from  within  and  not  from  without,  and  which 
is  founded  upon  high  principles.  In  this  sense  there 
are  grave  difficulties,  proceeding  from  long  tradition 
and  long  unjust  loss  of  social  estimation,  in  the  way  of 
an  actress  being  a  lady.  But  who  put  most  of  them 
there  ?  And  even  if  hostility  between  Church  and 
stage  had  not  been  declared,  there  are  special  dangers 
to  natural  refinement  in  self-exposure  and  self-advertise- 
ment on  the  part  of  women  ;  and  there  is  always  the 
danger  pointed  out  by  Cardinal  Newman,  of  the  injury 
to  character  in  the  actor  by  the  enunciation  of  fine 
sentiments  not  followed  by  fine  acts.  Yet  a  civilisation 
has  never  developed  without  a  stage  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  world  will  alter  in  this 
respect.  And  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  for 
wishing  to  lop  a  principal  limb  off  the  tree  of  human 
knowledge.  How  foolish  then  has  been  the  religious 
attitude  which  has  ensured  evil  conduct  in  a  main  body 
of  a  nation's  more  gifted  women.  All  callings  have 
temptations,  and  is  it  more  inherently  difficult  for  a 
woman  who  gives  her  life  to  the  artistic  expression  of 
emotion  or  comic  situation,  and  the  blending  of  the  two, 
to  be  a  lady,  than  for  an  advocate  in  full  practice  to  be 
a  gentleman  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FURTHER    CONSEQUENCES.       THE    THEOLOGICAL    IDEAL. 

THE  last  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  matters  which 
affect  public  life  and  social  enterprise.  What  we  shall 
now  presume  to  speak  of  are  results  affecting  possibly 
the  spiritual  ideal,  and  the  inner  attitude  of  the  soul  to 
God  as  He  has  been  conceived.  If  practice  be  the 
shadow  of  theory  there  will  be  no  intimate  distinction 
between  the  two,  but  we  must  divide  in  order  that  we 
may  distinguish.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  changes 
in  ideal  now  to  be  hinted  at  will  have  necessarily  re- 
vealed themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  Essay,  as 
illustrative  matter.  And  here  they  will  be  set  down 
unmethodically.  To  ourselves  it  seems  that  this  aban- 
donment of  special  dictations  of  God's  will,  and  of 
finality  in  the  revelation  of  truth,  will  be  attended  with 
immense  encouragement  to  man.  Of  course  there  will 
be  a  sense  of  a  colder  atmosphere,  and  of  being  lost  on 
a  waste  that  stretches  too  far  before  and  behind  us. 
This  will  in  time  be  compensated  by  the  truer  perspec- 
tive of  things,  and  by  a  juster  attitude.  The  central 
thought  of  this  encouragement  lies  in  the  sense  of  co- 
operation with  God  ;  in  the  fact  that  an  individual  life 
does  make  an  actual  difference  in  the  future  of  the 
world.  We  shall  feel  that  if  we  do  nothing  the  world 
is  actually  retarded,  and  that  nothing  afterwards  can 
make  this  omission  as  if  it  had  not  been.  The  doctrine 
of  Providence  forbids  us  to  say  or  think  this,  because 
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its  essence  is  to  assert  that  there  is  a  mysterious  sense 
in  which  God  over-rules  our  iniquities  ,or  omissions  for 
good  ;  and  that  therefore  what  we  have  done  wrong  or 
left  undone  will  get  undone  or  done  by  God's  inscrut- 
able Providence,  and  that  our  evil  will  be  wiped  out, 
and  we  shall  still  be  correct  in  asserting  that  the  world 
has  progressed  and  got  better  as  quickly  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  it  to  have  got  better,  having  regard  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  things.  Under  this  old  system  there- 
fore the  main  business  of  life  for  a  good  man  was  to 
avoid  eternal  condemnation  ;  because  as  to  the  actual 
spiritual  advance  of  man  God  would  take  care  of  that. 
This  is  audacious  and  shocking  to  many,  yet  the  only 
question  is  whether  it  is  true  and  whether  the  progress 
of  man  may  be  helped  by  speaking  it.  And  a  more 
audacious  suggestion  must  follow  it.  It  is  often  asked 
if  Christ  came  again  how  he  would  be  received,  and 
less  often  it  is  asked  or  wondered  whether  another 
Christ  could  possibly  come  on  earth.  Now  it  is  un- 
likely that  one  single  person  could  again  come  who 
could  effect  such  a  vast  transformation  on  the  world  as 
Christ  effected,  because  the  habit  of  persecution  is 
infinitely  weakened,  and  persecution  immensely  accen- 
tuates and  binds  up  an  influence.  Also  there  are  now 
so  very  many  more  channels  by  which  ideas  are  propa- 
gated ;  and  they  are  propagated  contemporaneously, 
for  the  interpenetration  of  ideas  makes  it  possible  for 
the  same  views  to  be  held  in  different  ways  by  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  do  or  do  not  know  of  one  another ; 
but  we  have  not  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of 
calling  Christ  the  same  in  kind  as  all  great  teachers, 
though  most  men  may  think  he  excelled  all  in  degree. 
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And  if  Christ  excelled  only  by  natural  gifts  and  by 
courage,  then  why  not  we  ?  We  have  already  hinted 
that  we  think  that  the  open  statement  of  this  may  call 
into  being  some  silly  pretenders  for  a  time,  as  every 
new  opening  of  a  door  to  the  human  mind  does  ;  but 
we  have  hinted  also  that  the  dust  which  is  aroused  lays 
itself,  that  the  question  of  competency  is  "  solved  by 
walking,"  and  settled  by  the  common  sense  of  things. 
But  such  a  conviction  grasped  is  an  enormous  encour- 
agement to  individual  effort,  and  individual  self-develop- 
ment. It  is  still  self-sacrifice,  but  with  a  change  of 
ideal  that  makes  a  vast  practical  difference.  The  old 
notion  of  self-sacrifice  implied  again  and  again  a  stunt- 
ing and  maiming  of  ourself  to  perform  tasks,  perhaps 
petty  tasks,  for  others.  The  new  ideal  is  the  strenuous 
enjoyment  of  self-development  that  successors  may 
benefit.  The  sacrifice  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  is 
equally  there,  but  the  sense  of  making  the  utmost  of 
oneself  is  an  energy  and  joy,  irradiated  by  the  unselfish 
sentiment  of  being  ever  conscious  of  the  long  future  of 
man,  and  of  humbly  contributing  to  it.  The  fallacy  of 
the  old  ideal  lay  in  the  avowal,  or  unconscious  belief, 
that  the  free  development  of  the  individual  mental 
power  was  looked  askance  upon  by  God.  Another 

result  which  we  must  unmethodically  mention  is  this. 
Should  such  views  as  we  have  been  putting  forward 
become  general,  we  should  become  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  our  hopes  of  immortality  in  no  wise  depend 
upon  one  past  fact  in  the  world's  history.  We  may 
reverence  the  great  mental  and  spiritual  powers  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  splendid  energising  and  moulding  force 
of  his  Epistles,  without  pinning  our  faith  to  little  points 
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of  his  argumentation  which  hopelessly  break  down. 
That  they  do  break  down  would  have  been  generally 
recognised  long  ago,  but  that  we  feel  bound  to  set  a 
seven-fold  seal*  upon  our  intellects  before  we  read 
the  Bible.  Conceive  the  early  Christians,  who  carried 
in  their  heart  the  best  morality  possible  at  the  time  for 
man,  and  carried  it  with  the  energy  of  new  creation, 
being  told  that  they  were  of  all  men  most  miserable  if 
Christ's  body  had  not  risen  again.  Conceive  the  public 
mischief  of  refusing  for  centuries  to  accept  and  realise 
to  oneself  all  the  noble  teaching  of  St.  Paul  without 
this  unfortunate  statement  being  accepted  also.  The 
writer  has  already  had  occasion  to  set  out  his  own  hope 
of  immortality  and  his  reasons  for  it ;  and  others  may 
set  out  their  own  on  stronger  or  weaker  grounds  as 
they  think  fit.  We  must  mention  too,  though 

it  is  unconnected  with  the  result  last  set  forth,  that  in 
stating  the  immense  supernatural  benefit  bestowed  up- 
on man  by  the  death  of  Christ,  Apostles  and  subsequent 
teachers  have  been  driven  to  exaggerate  the  helpless- 
ness of  man.  There  has  been  the  usual  bitter  result  of 
all  arguments  which  prove  too  much.  The  prophecy 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  fulfilled  itself.  That  man 
needs  the  help  of  a  power  outside  himself  is  best  known 
to  those  who  have  tried  to  do  without  it.  This,  which 
to  ourselves  is  a  fact,  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of 
historical  supernatural  machinery,  and  definitions  of  a 
God  which  are  worse  than  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind. 
Yet  with  this  the  necessary  leaning  upon  an  unseen 
power  for  strength  has  long  been  associated,  and  with 

*  The  expression  is  that  of  a  well-known  scholar  in  a  Lecture.     I 
am  not  entitled  to  quote  him. 
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immense  public  mischief,  since  general  education  and 
advance  has  made  the  machinery  seem  monstrous  to 
increasing  numbers.  Man  needs  help  from  without, 
and  above  all  he  needs  the  cultivation  of  his  own  will- 
power. His  own  will-power  has  been  degraded  and 
vilified  for  many  a  year,  that  the  historical  completed 
work  of  Christ  might  be  all  in  all.  And  being  told 
that  in  order  to  adapt  its  efficacy  to  themselves  they 
must  first  account  their  own  will-power  as  nothing,  men 
have  contributed  to  rob  mankind  of  his  natural  gifts  by 
too  readily  obeying.  The  next  result  of  a  changed 

view  which  occurs  to  us  as  probable  is  really  the  most 
important  of  all,  and  flows  readily  out  of  the  remarks 
which  we  have  last  made.  It  appeared,  by  our  view  of 
the  origins  of  religion  in  our  second  chapter,  that 
religion  must  have  been  called  in  to  aid  and  develop 
morality,  and  that  by  the  final  forms  which  it  assumed 
it  always  dwarfed  the  morality  which  it  was  called  in  to 
aid.  As  an  illustration  of  how  this  same  principle 
works  at  the  present  moment,  we  would  ask  the  reader 
to  form  a  picture  for  himself  of  the  general  mode  of 
action  of  the  average  young  man  of  the  day,  and  of 
his  attitude  to  religion  in  regard  to  his  daily  life.  We 
would  wish  particularly  to  present  to  him  a  view  of  the 
average  young  man,  moderately  endowed  in  mental 
gifts,  with  but  a  moderate  turn  for  books,  and  with  less 
for  thinking  for  himself  about  abstract  things.  Let  us 
suppose  him  strong,  healthy,  honest  and  natural  in  dis- 
position, rather  good  looking  than  otherwise,  and  one 
apt  to  be  a  favourite  with  both  sexes. 

Long  live  the  genial  race  of  fools  ! 
said  Clough.     And  Clough  was  jesting  in  all  serious- 
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ness.  He  knew  the  super-eminent  importance  of  the 
average  type,  as  material  out  of  which  all  ideal  tenden- 
cies were  to  be  evolved.  He  knew  that  they  were  the 
groundwork  and  the  basis  of  humanity.  Also  he  knew 
their  amiability,  sturdiness  and  valuable  qualities,  and 
wished  well  to  them  with  all  his  heart.  That  morality 
should  be  deep-seated  and  established  in  this  average 
type  must  be  the  supreme  aspiration  and  practical  ob- 
ject in  all  friends  of  man.  As  far  as  any  man  or  body 
of  men  feel  themselves  to  be  exceptional  in  any  inten- 
sity of  quality  or  of  wish  for  other's  welfare,  they 
become  at  once  as  it  were  the  last  of  all  and  the 
servants  of  all.  The  welfare  of  the  average  type  be- 
comes the  final  cause  of  their  existence.  And  with 
regard  to  this  average  type,  it  is  better  for  the  immedi- 
ate purpose  to  limit  our  view  of  morality  to  its  popular 
use  in  connexion  with  the  seventh  commandment,  and 
to  oppose  it  to  immorality.  No  single  practical  ques- 
tion perhaps  is  so  important  to  the  future  of  the  human 
race.  And  no  single  practical  question  is  so  important 
to  the  whole  spiritual  and  physical  development  and 
advance  of  the  individual  young  man.  And  how  does 
the  final  and  completed  view  of  historical  religion  affect 
the  morality  of  the  average  young  man  at  the  present 
day  ?  Not  well  assuredly.  The  young  man  has  very 
strong  tendencies  towards  loose  living  with  the  other 
sex.  He  is  assured  in  the  most  sacred  way  at  his 
mother's  knee,  and  afterwards  by  pastors  and  masters, 
that  he  cannot  control  those  tendencies  except  by  be- 
lieving in  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done  for  him,  and  by 
assimilating  these  benefits  to  himself  through  faith.  In 
doing  this  there  are  some  substantial  difficulties.  The 
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young  man  has  not  a  predominant  reasoning  power, 
but  he  has  more  than  he  knows.  For  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  less  exceptional  than  is  supposed.  It  is  ex- 
ceptional mainly  because  its  exercise  is  discouraged  by 
theoretical  religion.  The  young  man  therefore  has 
probably  confused  difficulties  and  reserves  about  assimi- 
lating these  benefits  to  himself.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  presented  to  him  a  principal  reason  why  he  ought 
to  restrain  his  desires.  It  is  that  Christ  died  for  him, 
and  that  therefore  immorality  is  a  base  ingratitude  to 
his  Creator  and  his  Saviour.  It  is  told  him  also  that 
unless  he  puts  all  these  desires  from  his  heart  he  is 
unfitted  to  reign  with  Christ  in  glory,  to  be  part  of  a 
company  where  all  these  desires  have  passed  away. 
The  latter  half  of  the  last  sentence  represents  a  line  of 
thought  which,  slightly  differently  phrased,  might  sur- 
vive any  change  of  religious  attitude.  But  the  unfitness 
to  reign  with  Christ  in  glory  brings  up  ideas  which  at 
once  appear  inadequate,  inexplicable,  and,  to  his  native 
common  sense,  having  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
hand.  Also  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ 
for  him,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
him,  which  is  worse  than  inadequate.  It  is  in  a  con- 
fused way  which  has  not  been  settled  in  his  mind, 
because  he  has  been  told  to  resist  the  settling  of  it, 
repulsive  to  his  moral  sense.  For  these  reasons  im- 
morality continues  practically  pretty  well  unchecked  in 
the  world.  There  are  vague  and  very  horrible  terrors 
in  the  future  connected  with  it ;  but  they  are  beginning 
to  lose  their  force  because  they  are  presented  on  such 
immoral  grounds.  One  could  enlarge  on  this  without 
difficulty,  but  the  plain  statements  would  give  an 
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offence  to  many  which  can  perhaps  be  dispensed  with  ; 
because  those  likely  to  read  these  remarks  can  follow 
up  all  that  is  implied  in  "  immoral  grounds  "  without 
further  amplification.      It  seems  a  dreadful  thing  to  say 
that  the  state  of  Piccadilly  Circus  and  the   North  side 
of  Piccadilly  is  largely  due  to  the  dominant  theoretical 
force  of  Christianity,  yet  it  is  the  writer's  abiding  con- 
viction ;  a  conviction  which  has  made  it  a  necessity  to 
him  to  write  this  Essay.      But  at  the  present  moment, 
if  we  could  for  a  moment  try  to  empty  our  minds  of 
theological  furniture  for  the  puposes  of  argument,  what 
are  the  causes  that  make   immorality   hateful   to  the 
good  ?     The  first  super-eminent  reason  is  the  injury  it 
does  to  the  prospects  of  the  human  race.     This  appears 
first  in  the  terrible  waste  of  splendid  material  that  it 
causes  ;  and   the   deterioration   of  moral  physical  and 
spiritual  fibre,  and  potentialities  for  the  future.      It  ap- 
pears next  in  the  injury  it  does  to  the  weaker  half  of 
the  human  race.      For  in  spite  of  the  sentimentalities 
of  the  moment  women  must  remain  the  weaker  half, 
because  they  are  physically  and  organically  made  so. 
Immorality  operates  with  terrible  severity    upon  a  man 
because  it  robs   him  of  the  best  part  of  his  spiritual 
potentiality,  the  hope  of  his  looking  at  everything  in  a 
pure  and  noble  way.     And  this  is  the  very  root  of  the 
matter  whether  Christ  died  for  him  in  the  theological 
sense  or  not,  and  independently  of  his  having  done  so 
in    the  theological    sense.      But    it    operates    upon    a 
woman  in  a  double  way.     Of  course  it  operates  upon 
her  with  terrible  force  in   robbing  her  of  the  virtue 
which  man  has  elected  to  consider  peculiarly  her  own 
But  the  prosecution  of  vice  has  a    specially    injurious 
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effect  upon  the  individual  career  of  the  woman.  And 
it  has  this  effect  no  less  ultimately  in  cases  where  the 
early  part  of  the  career  is  most  successfully  conducted. 
We  do  not  allude  to  false  and  foolish  splendour,  but  to 
the  conducting  of  the  career  without  catastrophe  or 
loss  of  all  decency  of  position.  The  ultimate  position 
of  the  woman  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  that  she  is 
trodden  under  foot  of  men.  And  this  again,  terrible 
as  it  is  to  anyone  with  any  sensibility  of  the  possibilities 
of  life  in  the  way  of  simple  uriluxurious  happiness,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  this  possible  cup  of  happiness  is 
dashed  out  of  the  hand  of  families  by  vice,  is  less 
awful  than  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  future  ad- 
vance of  mankind  involved  in  the  debauching  of  women 
to  vile  courses.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
imply  that  vice  between  the  sexes  Is  almost  entirely 
due  to  men,  as  our  cumbrous  legal  phraseology  and  as 
much  popular  sentiment  seems  to  imply.  Women  as 
well  as  men  are  vicious  or  the  thing  could  not  be,  yet 
the  initiative  is  more  largely  with  men,  and  the  larger 
half  (no  more)  of  the  responsibility  rests  with  them. 
And  the  realising  of  these  unselfish  reasons,  namely 
the  injury  to  the  future  hopes  of  mankind,  and  the  in- 
jury in  the  end  to  the  individual  woman  however  much 
she  herself  may  be  the  temptress  at  the  moment,  is 
what  should  be  the  real  deterrent  to  the  average  man 
from  immorality.  And  there  is  a  third  unselfish  reason 
which  should  be  of  the  greatest  practical  weight  in 
average  cases.  It  is  that  where  the  woman  is  herself 
below  the  chance  of  losing  much  in  the  way  of  future 
usefulness,  yet  the  doing  a  single  act  which  tends  to 
keep  alive  a  horrible  system  is  throwing  one's  small 
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individual  weight  into  the  scale  of  evil,  and  helping  to 
keep  back  mankind.  There  is  great  reason  for  these 
inducements  to  be  supplemented  by  the  sense  of  stain 
on  the  man's  own  character,  a  stain  partly  implied  in  all 
that  we  have  said,  and  partly  independent  of  it,  and 
also  by  the  fear  of  a  hereafter  and  of  punishment  to 
himself  in  that  hereafter.  Such  considerations  are  not 
robbed  of  great  weight  by  making  religion  a  man- 
evolved  more  than  a  god-revealed  thing.  These  two 
last  expressions  imply  an  identical  result,  though  the 
one  has  all  the  advantages  of  inviting  the  co-operation 
of  every  growing  faculty  of  man,  and  the  other  in- 
volves every  mischief  of  stunting  them.  We  may  say 
that  we  feel  assured  that  in  one  case  it  will  be  very 
well  for  us  at  the  last,  and  beyond  the  last,  and  in  the 
other  that  it  will  be  very  ill  for  us,  and  there  we  may 
feel  bound  to  stop.  But  that  personal  view  of  the 
matter  which  has  degenerated  into  spiritual  selfishness 
would  seem  to  be  destined,  if  our  view  prevailed,  to 
dwindle  away.  Christianity  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
beautifully  unselfish  system,  but  has  it  been  really  so 
in  all  its  results,  and  is  it  so  now  ?  Christianity  tells 
us  to  be  unselfish  because  Christ  was  unselfish,  but  it 
is  time  to  put  the  proposition  in  a  slightly  different  way. 
We  ought  to  be  unselfish  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
Christ  was  unselfish.  And  Christ  was  unselfish  because 
He  loved  his  fellow  men.  There  is  behind  this  simple 
change  a  vast  difference  in  theory,  involving  a  great 
change  in  ideal  and  in  practice  as  time  goes  on. 

To  return  to  our  view  of  the  religious  influences  which 
fail  to  operate  upon  the  life  of  the  young  man.  He  is 
told  that  he  ought  not  to  be  immoral  because  Christ 
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died  for  him,  and  he  feels  the  reason  to  be  inadequate. 
And  he  gets  a  habit  of  sneering  at  religion  in  a  quaint 
way  when  he  and  his  friends  are  together  ;  and  of 
adopting  a  drolf  slangy  travesty  of  religious  phrases, 
and  in  ajmore  apologetic  way  when  with  women  of  his 
own  age.  And  this  is  because  they  both  feel  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  current  religious  phrases,  and  more  dimly 
of  the  religious  point  of  view.  And  they  veil  the  dim 
feeling  of  the  inadequacy  under  this  playful  form,  which 
is  perhaps  a  little  more  pronounced  among  males  ;  but 
still  veiled  because  they  have  been  taught  its  great 
wickedness.  Wicked  in  a  sense  but  rather  foolish  it  is, 
because  all  jesting  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  the- basis 
of  morality  is  of  a  folly  that  partakes  of  wickedness. 
But  the  unreality  is  the  result  of  a  theory  which  will 
not  hold  facts  felt  to  be  true.  Yet  what  a  splendid 
basis  of  morality  there  is  close  at  hand,  which  would 
really  act  as  a  deterrent  to  just  the  class  of  average 
young  man  we  have  been  considering.  He  is  told  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  immoral  because  a  punishment  ter- 
rible beyond  imagining  will  befall  him  in  the  hereafter 
if  he  is  so.  This  punishment  is  presented  to  him  in 
connexion  with  a  view  of  sin,  as  depending  ultimately 
upon  the  natural  act  of  one  ancestor  in  the  far  past, 
which  makes  it  as  extravagant  on  the  one  side  as  its 
hideousness  and  unrelenting  severity  make  it  degrad- 
ing to  the  conception  of  God  on  the  other.  This 
punishment  becomes  ultimately  non-deterrent  because 
it  is  held  and  not  held  at  the  same  time,  even  in 
an  untrained  and  rather  thoughtless  mind.  And 
its  being  insisted  upon  makes  immorality  so  far  the 
more  likely,  because  when  people  hold  views  in  an  in- 
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sincere  way  they  get  to  be  unreceptive  of  the  higher 
views  of  morality.  This  ultimate  punishment  of  him- 
self therefore,  while  making  him  rather  selfish  in  his 
way  of  looking  at  an  unselfish  thing,  does  not  keep  him 
back  from  immorality  after  all.  But  this  same  kind  of 
young  man  is  by  no  means  unreceptive  of  unselfish 
views  of  things,  in  matters  in  which  these  unselfish 
views  have  been  fostered  in  him  on  natural  grounds, 
that  will  bear  examination  and  that  come  home  to  him. 
He  does  not  behave  badly,  to  his  sisters  directly,  in 
matters  in  which  the  general  arguments  of  home  can  be 
naturally  enforced,  so  as  to  make  him  feel  their  truth. 
He  behaves  badly  to  his  sisters  indirectly  through  his 
immorality,  because  these  things  reflect  back  upon  home 
and  leave  their  results  of  selfishness  and  coarseness. 
But  public  spirit  as  a  virtue  has  not  been  much  enforced 
by  Christianity.  That  has  been  too  much  occupied 
with  the  ultimate  personal  well-being,  with  salvation. 
And  this  would  be  well  if  every  statement  on  which  the 
system  worked  were  true ;  but  being  ultimately  in  col- 
lision with  fact  they  cause  the  working  out  of  the  salva- 
tion to  be  pursued  on  immoral  grounds,  on  grounds 
disregardful  of  the  well-being  of  large  masses  of  men, 
our  neighbours.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  bring  it 
home  to  young  men  that  immorality  is  base.  That  it 
is  base  because  it  is  unfair  to  the  weak.  And  because 
men  are  all  comrades  with  a  great  future,  all  in  the  same 
boat,  or  schoolfellows  of  the  same  school,  and  a  line  of 
conduct  which  injures  comrades  is  base.  Men  are 
singularly  inclined  to  the  looking  down  upon  what  is 
base,  when  once  the  act  is  realised  as  being  so.  Chris- 
tianity has  very  much  divided  class  from  class,  and  set 
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men  over  against  one  another  in  sections,  and  largely 
because  it  is  so  political  and  occupied  with  keeping 
kings  on  their  thrones.  So  that  in  flourishing  times  of 
Christianity  an  act  committed  against  a  member  of  a 
lower  class  has  seemed  but  a  small  offence,  as  compared 
to  one  committed  against  a  member  of  their  own.  And 
we  are  convinced  that  the  dwindling  of  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity would  make  it  easier  to  put  these  matters  of 
immorality  before  men  in  a  way  that  would  make  them 
feel  their  baseness,  and  taboo  them  among  themselves 
and  hold  them  unworthy,  and  involving  a  poor  social 
estimation.  For  men  do  not  by  nature  love  what  is 
base,  especially  to  women.  This  is  the  most  con- 

spicuous vice  that  could  be  more  practically  attacked  if 
morality  could  again  be  put  upon  its  best  possible 
basis,  if  public  spirit  and  the  unselfish  principle  could 
be  more  consciously  cultivated  as  it  easily  might  be,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  one.  Is  not  gambling  base  ?  We  do 
not  mean  the  laying  of  any  little  trifling  bet.  The  pre- 
sent so-called  religious  attack  upon  gambling  often  de- 
feats itself  by  trying  to  assert  too  much.  For  it  is 
difficult  to  make  betting  a  sin  in  any  theological  sense. 
But  is  it  not  detestably  base  to  be  wishing  to  transfer 
money  from  our  comrade's  pocket  to  our  own  ;  a  trans- 
ference involving  a  sensible  loss  to  him  without  our 
rendering  him  a  service,  and  a  sensible  gain  to  ourselves 
at  his  expense  ?  Once  let  it  be  perceived  and  recog- 
nised as  base,  and  its  gentlemanly  glamour  would  melt 
away. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    IDEAL    OF    FEMALE    PURITY. 

THE  last  matter  touched  on  (if  we  except  the  few 
words  on  gambling)  seems  to  one  past  the  climacteric 
of  life,  and  not  expecting  for  many  more  years  under 
any  possibility  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  human 
affairs,  the  most  awful  and  the  most  important  with 
which  the  probable  long  future  of  mankind  has  to 
wrestle.  The  writer  therefore  would  hope  to  be 
credited  with  unselfish  motives,  and  with  a  desire  to 
contribute  the  little  best  that  is  in  him  towards  aiding 
the  future  of  the  race,  if  he  deals  very  freely  with  it ;  and 
spares  no  point  which  may  even  offend  prejudices  or 
susceptibilites,  in  the  hope  of  weakening  ultimately  the 
most  monstrous  of  the  giants  that  stand  in  the  path  of 
mankind. 

The  immense  importance  to  the  future  of  mankind 
of  this  subject  of  loose  and  informal  relations  between 
the  sexes  justifies  us  in  giving  further  prominence  to 
the  matter  at  the  risk  of  offence.  We  have  shown 
how  a  more  real  and  effective  contempt  for  debauchery 
among  males  might  perhaps  follow  the  decadence  of 
specially  revealed  religion.  But  there  is  a  subtle  and 
unnoticed  class  of  influences  hindering  an  effective 
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lessening  of  it,  which  seems  to  us  specially  to  be  pro- 
tected by  those  Christian  ideas  which  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  be  debauchery's  greatest  enemy. 
There  are  permanent  causes  of  prostitution  which  no 
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change  of  inner  ideal  will  wholly  destroy,  though  the 
advance  of  man  may  finally  counteract  them.  They 
may  very  briefly  be  first  mentioned.  We  allude  to 
such  matters  as  the  natural .  mutual  inclination  of  the 
sexes  (not  merely  a  wicked  approach  on  the  part  of 
man),  the  want  of  general  employment  for  women, 
making  them  glad  to  obtain  money  from  any  source, 
and  their  very  small  wages  when  employed,  following 
on  competition  ;  the  great  natural  love  of  woman  for 
admiration  and  notice,  a  natural  quality  pointing  to 
what  used  to  be  called  the  final  causes  of  her  existence  ; 
and  the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  men  by  occupation, 
by  war,  by  travel,  and  by  self-indulgence  which  is 
partly  owing  to  their  greater  freedom  from  restraint ; 
all  which  contribute  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  women 
to  be  married.  One  who  said  that  these  things  could 
never  be  altered  would  unworthily  despair  of  the  re- 
public of.  the  future  ;  but  the  path  of  advance  will  be 
long  and  tedious. 

But  our  Essay  deals  with  the  possibilities  of  higher 
points  of  view,  to  be  attained  by  discarding  every  desire 
to  look  for  facts  in  the  past  to  form  a  religion  with 
where  no  facts  have  probably  been.  And  here,  in 
order  to  sift  a  terrible  subject  in  a  real  manner,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  try  to  analyze  and  inspect  the  ideals 
and  the  spirits  of  a  class  of  wromen,  who  are  supposed 
neither  to  have  anything  to  do  with  prostitution,  nor 
to  know  anything  about  it.  We  will  try  to  analyze 
a  little  the  Christian  ideal  of  purity,  which  has  for 
centuries  ostensibly  moulded  the  virtue  of  women. 
The  basis  of  Christian  purity  seems  to  be  the  keeping 
of  innocence.  Even  this  is  capable  of  two  interpreta- 
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tions.  The  avoidance  of  any  kind  of  personal 
contamination  with  the  evil  of  others  ;  and  the  keep- 
ing one's  mind  in  such  a  state  that  one  is  even 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  evil,  and  more  especially 
of  certain  kinds  of  evil  that  might  especially  influence 
the  innocent  person  if  known.  This  latter  and  more 
especial  kind  of  innocence  is  we  think  the  kind  more 
particularly  aimed  at  in  the  ideal  of  Christian  character, 
and  above  all  in  women.  We  suppose  that  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  as  most 
affording  in  his  writings  a  model  of  the  characteristic 
Christian  graces,  is  John  the  Beloved  Disciple.  And 
the  note  of  innocency  is  predominant  as  a  counsel  of 
perfection  there.  To  look  at  this  matter  carefully,  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  the  obvious  and  mistaken  expecta- 
tion in  the  New  Testament  writers  of  the  immediate 
return  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is 
necessary  to  recall  too  the  isolated  position  of  the  little 
band  of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  an  extremely 
debauched,  and  a  cruel  and  persecuting  world.  Re- 
membering these  two  facts  and  especially  the 
expectation  that  the  matter  would  be  soon  wound  up, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  characteristic  counsels 
of  John  seem  to  be  given  to  those  who  are  to  be  in 
the  world  but  not  of  it.  The  Christians  are  to  be  like 
a  little  oasis  in  a  great  desert.  There  is  no  sense  in 
his  exhortations  of  a  long  indefinite  future,  and  of  a 
world  to  be  gradually  altered  by  intelligent  means.  As 
to  the  world  in  general  the  Apostle  despairs  of  it. 
Such  an  attitude  gives  great  intensity,  it  results  in  a 
few  marked  and  lasting  characteristics ;  but  the  element 
of  strength  must  also  be  an  element  of  weakness  as  the 
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world  goes  on,  and  as  the  expectation  of  a  speedy 
separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats  fades  away. 
And  we  feel  now,  that  in  a  world  which  has  attained 
another  point  of  view,  very  largely  by  the  agency  of 
Christianity  and  largely  from  various  sources  of  advance 
and  light  which  have  been  independent  of  her,  we  can 
look  at  man  in  general  and  his  fate  in  a  more  unselfish 
spirit  than  even  the  early  Christians  could.  The 
Christians  had  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  unselfish- 
ness among  themselves,  and  were  most  eager  to  extend 
their  unselfishness  to  all  whom  they  could  by  any  means 
persuade  to  take  their  point  of  view,  but  their  attitude 
to  the  general  world  was  that  of  those  who  were  escap- 
ing from  an  immense  conflagration,  who  turned  their 
backs  on  the  fire  and  fled  out  into  the  darkness  with 
straining  eyes,  imregardful  of  property  and  of  worldly 
things.  Their  attitude  seems  a  temporary  one ;  an 
intense  attitude  in  the  face  of  an  enormous  difficulty 
which  would  soon  be  over.  And  we  feel  now  that, 
noble  as  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  selfishness,  we 
are  entitled  to  look  upon  the  attitude  as  a  selfish  one. 
We  ourselves  are  not  escaping  from  a  burning  world 
but  living  in  one  in  which  the  light  is  dawning,  and 
we  have  received  from  these  Christians,  and  from  other 
sources,  impulses  to  lighten  it  and  decorate  it,  and  fill 
it  with  plain  homely  practical  beauty  tending  ever  to 
more  and  more  after  we  are  gone.  The  women  of  the 
early  Christian  world  were  surrounded  by  particularly 
debased  types  of  womankind,  and  they  were  above  all 
enjoined  by  John,  and  not  by  him  alone,  to  know 
nothing  of  that  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  To 
get  a  plain  view  of  what  we  mean,  we  may  perhaps 
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compare  an  ideal  Christian  woman  to  a  fortress  protec- 
ted by  three  concentric  lines  of  defence.  And  the  first 
and  outer  line  of  defence  may  be  said  to  be  that  she 
actually  knows  nothing  about  evil.  This  is  not  entirely 
a  Christian  idea  or  a  Christian  model  ;  it  is  founded  on 
natural  ideas  of  tenderness  common  to  all  highly  gifted 
nations,  especially  in  their  early  development.  But 
the  view  has  been  intensified  by  the  early  Christian 
world  and  its  attitude  to  the  general  world.  How 
natural  the  idea  is  from  a  general  point  of  view  we  see 
in  a  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  recorded  in  Boswell, 
in  which  he  says  that  men  must  assume  a  certain  air 
of  direction  and  authority  towards  women,  because  they 
encompass  them  round  from  rough  contacts,  and  stand 
as  shields  between  them  and  the  world.  These  words 
have  since  then  been  tossed  back  in  the  face  of  the  old 
fashioned  Doctor  by  a  more  scornful  type  of  woman, 
but  to  us  they  breathe  the  air  of  manly  and  tender 
good  sense.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted  then  that  the 
first  point  in  the  ideal  of  Christian  purity,  in  woman 
especially,  is  ignorance  of  evil.  A  second  ring 

of  defence  in  the  fortress  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  since 
knowledge  of  things  generally  hidden  must  creep  into 
the  minds  of  women,  it  should  be  an  ideal  to  them 
themselves,  as  individual  spirits,  to  avoid  realising  and 
making  vital  the  knowledge  that  creeps  in.  That  they 
should  put  it  from  them,  and  avoid  looking  at  it  with  a 
steady  eye  as  part  of  the  knowledge  that  would  furnish 
them  for  life.  There  would  be  the  idea  that  the 
knowledge  was  hurtful  to  them  even  as  individual 
spirits  ;  that  looking  to  their  duty  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  battle  ground  of  the  heart  alone,  it  was  better 
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that  they  should  both  know  evil  and  not  know  it.  The 
affectation  that  there  was  (and  the  word  is  even  here  a 
natural  one)  would  be  for  themselves  alone,  and  not 
for  the  world.  But  the  very  word  affectation 

brings  us  by  a  natural  advance  to  the  third  and  inner 
ring  of  the  entrenchment.  Supposing  that  knowledge 
of  evil  had  crept  in,  and  supposing  that  the  habit  of 
realising  the  evil  had  been  introduced  into  a  feminine 
mind  of  some  strength  as  a  necessary  part  of  looking 
sensibly  upon  the  world,  yet  there  would  be  one  strong 
entrenchment  left.  An  entrenchment  round  about 
which  our  use  of  the  word  "  lady "  to  some  extent 
circles,  at  least  in  some  part  of  the  word's  connotation. 
Whatever  is  known  or  thought  or  dwelt  upon  they 
seem  to  say,  one  thing  is  clear,  the  matters  must  never 
be  mentioned.  They  must  be  so  absolutely  not  men- 
tioned before  us  that  when  we  are  present,  and  in  all 
that  is  likely  to  fall  under  our  eye,  they  must  be  as  if 
they  did  not  exist.  Here  again  the  attitude  is  a  not 
unnatural  one,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it  on 
every  side,  yet  in  regard  to  the  world's  improvement 
it  ought  to  be  sifted. 

And  here  we  may  stop  in  our  analysis  of  purity,  and 
unfold  several  considerations  which  the  last  sentence 
suggests.  We  have  more  than  once  passed  the 
criticism  upon  the  Christian  scheme,  that  it  accentuated 
too  much  the  working  out  of  a  personal  salvation. 
And  we  have  also  hinted  that  in  the  future,  co-opera- 
tion towards  the  working  out  of  all  that  the  human 
mind  and  character  can  conceive  as  good  will  be 
reckoned  the  note  of  a  spirit  penetrated  with  religion  ; 
rather  than  an  acquiescence  in  the  ways  of  Providence, 
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and  the  passive  acceptance  of  any  historical  scheme, 
however  much  that  acceptance  might  in  many  cases 
fill  the  spirit  with  an  intense  activity  to  promote  all 
good  that  could  be  brought  within  scope  of  that  scheme. 
These  two  reflections  imply  much  possibility  of  criti- 
cism upon  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  woman  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  much  conceived.  Let  us  suppose  a 
good  girl,  well  brought  up,  rather  well  to  do  in  family 
circumstances,  visiting  a  theatre  at  night,  and  driven 
in  a  carnage  to  the  theatre  region  from  the  western 
part  of  London.  What  she  sees,  or  what  she  half  per- 
mits herself  to  see,  must  strike  her  as  being  part  of  a 
world  with  which  she  has  nothing  to  do.  She  cannot 
help  to  a  certain  extent  dwelling  on  it,  in  an  attracted 
frightened  way,  but  the  thoughts  are  put  back  as  being 
almost  wicked,  and  so  interfering-  with  her  idea  of  the 

o 

Providence  of  God.  And  this  is  but  natural,  all  the 
while  we  regard  personal  religion  as  developing  a 
personal  struggle,  in  which  the  victory  lies  with  a 
nature  which  remains  uncontaminated  by  a  bad  world, 
the  evil  of  which  it  can  do  nothing  to  prevent,  and  of 
which  the  evil  must  even  have  a  good  side  and  a  final 
intention,  or  God,  as  this  nature  conceives  him,  could 
not  be  all  in  all.  Yet  the  first  step  towards  co-opera- 
tion in  the  lessening  of  hateful  facts  would  seem  to  be 
a  clear  understanding  of  them  ;  and  inasmuch  as  many 
will  concede  that  unsullied  girls  might  do  much  to- 
wards the  lessening  of  an  evil  which  much  affects  the 
essence  of  their  goodness,,  there  will  probably  come  a 
time  when  the  immense  utility  of  their  being  co-opera- 
tive will  lead  many  to  perceive,  that  even  to  think  of 
these  things,  to  realise  the  practical  extent  of  them,  and 
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to  ponder  what  they  themselves  may  do  to  lessen  them, 
will  add  a  brighter  crown  to  individual  purity.  The 
point  of  view  will  be  altered,  and  so  the  practical 
action  will  get  altered.  And  when  young  girls  also 
realise  that  the  highest  virtue  lies  not  in  bringing  one- 
self within  the  benefits  of  a  scheme,  but  in  doing 
something  in  a  limited  sphere  to  make  the  world  better, 
practice  will  be  the  shadow  of  theory  and  will  follow  it. 
And  if  we  turn  our  attention  a  little  from  girls  to 
the  mothers  of  girls,  we  may  perceive  a  change  of 
ideal  that  could  be  wished.  The  putting  our  women 
on  a  pedestal  apart  sounds  very  chivalrous,  and  is 
excessively  acceptable  to  women  who  wish  less  that 
vice  should  cease  to  exist  than  that  their  own  lives 
should  not  be  made  undignified  by  it.  The  word 
chivalrous  exactly  calls  up  before  us  that  development 
of  Christianity  and  the  feudal  system  side  by  side,  and 
interpenetrating  one  another,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
contributing  causes  to  the  present  type  of  female 
character.  There  is  much  that  is  both  natural  and 
noble  in  it,  but  there  is  also  an  element  even  of  selfish- 
ness on  the  part  of  man,  cloaked  by  an  air  of  reverence. 
To  set  a  woman  apart  makes  it  more  easy  for  him  to 
set  a  department  of  his  own  life  apart.  This  has  its 
advantages  for  himself  and  for  the  woman  too  ;  for  all 
women,  that  is,  below  the  more  noble  modern  type 
which  would  rather  know,  that  it  may  co-operate  in 
preventing.  There  are  one  or  two  streets  walks  and 
theatres  in  London  that  seem  rather  reserved  for 
hidden  methods,  and  it  seems  a  point  of  honour  in  men 
to  give  women  a  chivalrous  warning  to  avoid  them. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  so  inconvenient  to  vice  as  their 
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mingling  in  the  throng.  The  shameless  point  of  view 
has  generally  been  avoided  by  Englishmen.  But  this 
is  but  incidental  to  what  we  wanted  more  to  point  out, 
the  family  pride  of  settled  and  established  ladies.  The 
family  has  always  been  exalted  by  Christianity ;  it 
seems  such  a  noble  basis  of  morality,  and  yet  there  are 
points  in  the  idea  that  may  be  criticised  :  a  comfortable 
home,  a  sufficient  income  within  and  a  rough  world 
without,  are  an  ideal  but  not  the  highest  possible.  Our 
view  may  be  cleared  by  asking  this  question.  Would 
a  ladylike  woman  who  held  a  high  standard  of  good- 
ness, as  goodness  may  at  this  moment  be  said  to  be 
established,  prefer  that  a  young  son  of  healthy  attrac- 
tive ways  should  either  engage  himself  or  marry  early 
to  someone  whom  he  knew  naturally,  but  to  one 
without  much  social  position,  and  so  have  the  enormous 
spiritual  advantage  of  having  been  pure  from  the  first  ? 
or  would  she  prefer  that  he  should  remain  single  till 
about  middle  life  or  past  it,  and  should  then  marry 
well  ?  Of  course  a  lady  would  say  that  she  was  not 
conscious  of  prefering  the  course  more  likely  to  lead 
to  the  deterioration  of  her  son's  character.  She  would 
be  justified  in  saying  this,  because  she  had  really 
rather  aimed  at  keeping  her  mind  confused  and  in  the 
dark  upon  the  subject.  She  would  know  that  she  very 
strongly  objected  on  financial  grounds,  and  on  grounds 
of  social  ambition,  to  her  son  marrying  a  poor  girl  of 
modest  position.  To  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  back- 
ground she  was  blind  from  an  attitude  assumed  by 
many  generations  of  women,  and  assumed  in  obedience 
to  a  religious  instinct,  which  made  their  personal 
severance  from  evil  an  all-important  thing.  And  in 
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matters  that  have  not  especially  to  do  with  women, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  family  pride  has  been  accentua- 
ted by  the  Christian  ideal.  In  the  earliest  Christian 
little  state,  as  delineated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
there  is  something  that  makes  for  the  views  of 
Socialists,  in  so  far  as  that  small  community  pro- 
tected themselves  in  an  alien  and  threatening  world  by 
sharing  their  goods.  But  as  soon  as  Christianity  was 
established,  and  was  at  one  with  a  powerful  state,  its 
really  underlying  principles  had  a  different  result. 
Election,  separation,  the  sense  of  being  chosen,  work 
socially  towards  exclusiveness.  The  sense  of  authority 
and  the  paramount  necessity  of  obedience,  and  the 
feeling  that  the  mode  of  government  has  been  dictated 
by  God,  work  in  the  same  direction.  In  obedience  to 
this  feeling  the  family  life  becomes  monarchical  in  type, 
and  leaves  a  sense  that  our  duty  is  to  that  and  not  to 
the  world  outside.  And  the  necessity  of  personal  sal- 
vation, as  something  to  be  personally  secured  at  the 
risk  of  an  incredibly  awful  punishment,  lessens  and 
gradually  destroys  public  spirit.  The  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  and  we 
cannot  help  it ;  and  we  shall  be  safest  within  the  rigid 
lines  of  a  family  ;  and  social  barriers  are  from  this  point 
of  view  excellent  things  ;  and  if  we  marry  within  them 
we  shall  have  better  chance  of  keeping  within  the 
safe  lines.  To  ideas  of  this  kind,  keeping  them  indif- 
ferent to  public  aspects  of  a  question,  women  are 
peculiarly  liable,  and  liable  the  more  that  their  religion 
almost  asks  them  to  shut  their  eyes  to  impurity.  The 
great  legend  of  the  miraculous  quasi-human  birth  of 
God,  and  of  woman  having  been  honoured  to  this 
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remarkable  extent,  blended  with  the  absolutist  notions 
of  feudalism  to  put  woman  on  an  unreal  pedestal. 
These  notions  of  feudalism,  as  we  have  already  said, 
disguised  an  absolutist  tyranny  towards  woman  under 
a  pretence  of  reverence;  a  reverence  really  felt,  in 
accordance  with  the  transcendental  legend  and  all  that 
flowed  from  it,  but  indulged  the  more  because  it  was 
convenient  to  avarice.  Because  while  women  lived  as 
it  were  behind  grills  and  in  balconies,  and  men  jousted 
to  please  them,  it  was  the  more  easy  to  marry  heiresses 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  demaryi  rich  wards  as 
part  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In  accordance  with  such  an 
inheritance  of  centuries  the  truth  has  been  kept  from 
women,  and  women  have  learned  almost  as  a  virtue  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  truth.  There  has  been  something 
in  man's  treatment  of  her  akin  to  Petruchio's  treatment 
of  Katherine  ;  under  every  outward  show  of  adoration 
she  has  been  morally  starved.  If  every  indication  of 
natural  truth  be  honestly  followed,  there  is  no  danger 
of  man  and  woman  becoming  like  or  even  equal. 
Nature  has  worked  in  too  ineradicable  a  fashion  for 
that.  But  the  lines  of  blending  and  of  separation  may 
be  found  to  lead  in  slightly  different  ways  to  those  in- 
dicated by  all  our  present  ideas.  The  putting  upon 
the  pedestal  apart  may  be  found  to  proceed  from  ideas, 
partly  of  superstition  which  has  too  eagerly  caught  at 
facts,  partly  of  selfishness  which  has  disguised  itself 
under  a  genuine  reverence.  Woman  must  be  truth- 
fully treated  as  well  as  man,  and  must  treat  others 
truthfully,  and  therefore  a  good  deal  of  this  putting 
upon  a  pedestal  and  worshipping  may  have  to  be 
abandoned.  When  it  is  done,  on  genuine  grounds, 
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there  is  no  fear  of  woman  not  being  respected  for  her 
own  sake  when  she  is  looked  at  as  she  is.  More 
especially  when  she  has  learned  to  put  away  one  or 
two  very  grave  faults,  which  have  largely  proceeded 
from  the  unreal  placing  upon  the  pedestal.  She  will 
be  looked  at  apart  from  superstitious  ideas,  and  will 
become  more  easy  to  work  with.  But  this 

chapter  is  of  one  subject  alone,  immorality  between  the 
sexes  and  such  share  of  responsibility  for  it  as  women 
blameless  in  conduct  may  be  said  to  bear ;  and  especi- 
ally the  expectation  that  such  responsibility  would  be 
lessened  by  women  com  ing  to  take  an  undogmatic 
view  of  the  essentials  of  religion.  And  to  sum  up 
such  thoughts  what  shall  we  say  ?  That  the  sense  of 
personal  purity,  and  the  necessity  of  personal  salvation, 
in  young  girls  beget  this  lack  of  a  public  virtue.  That 
if  they  would  consent  to  realise  the  impurity  of  the 
world,  and  if  they  would  lessen  their  terror  at  being 
outside  a  defined  religious  scheme,  they  could  come  to 
see  how  greatly  they  could  co-operate  in  lessening  im- 
purity ;  as  in  this  way.  They  would  say  to  themselves, 
*  it  is  my  duty  to  marry  somebody.  Because  if  I  do 
not,  when  I  feel  that  I  am  able  to  do  so  if  I  comported 
myself  a  little  differently,  I  lose  my  chance  of  co-opera- 
ting with  the  good  element  in  the  world,  by  losing  that 
one  man  whom  I  could  keep  from  the  breath  of  evil, 
and  help  to  make  a  centre  spreading  pure  ideas  around 
him.'  And  in  this  last  speech  we  mean  to  imply  that 
girls  are  too  socially  arrogant,  and  are  taught  to  be  so : 
that  they  are  bred  up  to  expect  too  much  of  the  gilded 
cage,  and  of  adoration,  and  of  perpetual  amusement. 
Women  have  no  need  to  be  so  completely,  as  in  many 
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spheres  they  are,  birds  of  paradise,  expecting  gorgeous 
dresses  and  the  mere  gracious  acceptance  by  them- 
selves of  the  generosity  of  others.  A  higher  moral 
tone  of  co-operation  for  good  will  imply  also  a 
more  work-a-day  tone.  And  even  in  the  tone  of  ap- 
proach to  them  by  men  they  expect  too  much  of 
obeisance,  and  unreal  conventional  esteem.  To  make  it 
easy  for  men  to  marry  them,  and  to  be  ready  to  marry 
them,  is  an  ideal  for  the  future  of  girlhood.  And  with 
regard  to  women  older  than  they,  the  family  pride  in 
which  woman  nearly  always  takes  the  lead,  and  which 
she  nearly  always  accentuates,  does  operate  as  a  retard  - 
er  of  marriage  except  in  the  few  cases  where  money 
is  abundant,  and  where  the  attitude  of  elders  among 
women  is  sometimes  as  abject  as  their  hard  arrogance  to 
the  crowd.  We  may  say  of  such  women,  is  it  really  a 
cause  of  distress  to  them  that  the  female  children  of 
the  poor  are  almost  (as  far  as  it  is  true  to  say  that  any 
responsible  human  being  can  be  driven  to  vice)  driven 
to  prostitution  ?  They  must  see  it  as  they  pass  in  the 
streets,  but  does  it  affect  them  in  the  least  ?  Does  it 
not  merely  affect  them  as  a  disgraceful  thing  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  be  visible  to  themselves  per- 
sonally ?  And  is  it  not  true  that,  if  they  realised  it  as 
an  awful  fact,  they  would  realise  the  duty  of  encourag- 
ing simple  and  unobtrusive  marriages  in  all  their  sons, 
lest  in  their  own  family  a  single  contribution  to  the 
terrible  system  should  bring  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves. And  if  they  realised  it,  they  would  so  modify 
their  tone  towards  their  daughters  as  to  encourage  them 
to  bear  their  part  in  being  co-operative  to  this  great 
end.  For  the  exaltation  of  the  family  has  results  again 
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and  again  of  disastrous  public  import.  And  if  these 
elder  women  too  could  be  made  to  substitute  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  world's  future  as  the  best  basis  of  true 
comfort  in  death,  a  feeling  that  we  were  meeting  him 
with  whom  we  had  co-operated,  for  anxiety  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  benefits  of  a  scheme ;  then  they 
could  so  make  themselves  one  with  the  tempted  female 
poor,  as  to  do  all  that  in  them  lay  consciously  to  en- 
courage abstinence  from  impurity  in  their  own  class. 
The  thinking  exclusively  of  position  fosters  impurity, 
for  it  makes  women  think  pre-eminently  of  marriages 
whereby  it  will  be  attained  for  one  or  two,  and  slight- 
ingly of  all  others.  In  her  attitude  to  marriage,  and 
the  evil  of  its  absence,  woman,  as  a  social  creature  and 
a  religious  creature,  cannot  remain  unaccused  of  selfish- 
ness. 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

THE      HAPPINESS      OF      MAN. 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  were  led  to  mention  ideals  of 
character,  and  to  imply  that  a  certain  ideal  in  our  judg- 
ment had  a  present  tendency  rather  to  interfere  with 
than  to  promote  human  happiness.  It  would  seem 
natural  therefore  to  say  a  clearing  word,  both  on  ideals 
and  on  human  happiness,  lest  we  should  be  writing  in 
the  dark.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  attempt  an 
exact  definition  of  the  word  ideals,  because  there  is  no 
great  obscurity  about  the  matter.  Speaking  roughly  we 
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should  say  that  for  present  purposes  we  mean  by  an 
ideal,  a  type  of  character  brought  to  perfection  after 
its  kind,  that  kind  being  one  popularly  aimed  at 
according  to  our  present  notion  of  perfection  ;  and 
implying  a  theory  of  life  unconsciously  applied  to  this 
particular  department  of  it.  Or  an  ideal  may  be 
applied  to  a  state  of  society  which  we  aim  at  yet  never 
really  reach,  it  being  understood  that  the  perfected 
state  of  society  is  one  within  the  present  grasp  of 
popular  intelligence.  As  if  we  should  figure  to  our- 
selves a  country  parish  in  which  every  class  and  all 
individuals  came  habitually  to  church,  with  hearty  and 
grateful  acceptance  of  the  country  clergyman  and  all 
that  he  implied.  We  may  at  once  go  on  to  say,  that  if 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  a  popular  ideal  con- 
flicts with  what  we  believe  will  conduce  to  the  future 
happiness  of  mankind,  it  would  be  no  bad  use  of 
energy  so  to  write  as  to  induce  our  neighbours  to 
change  it.  But  here  at  once  they  may  fairly  ask  us  to 
be  a  little  more  precise  in  telling  them  what  we  mean 
by  human  happiness.  And  this  is  in  reality  a  far 
more  complicated  matter.  First  of  all  we  should 

say  that  we  mean  the  happiness  of  all  alike.  An  ideal 
of  happiness  in  which  no  one  class  is  consciously  thought 
of  more  than  another  ;  an  ideal  of  it  in  which  the  very 
word  class  is  not  postulated  as  an  axiom,  an  ultimate 
fact  of  the  human  mind  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  human  story  as  going  on,  but  in  which 
if  class  must  be  permanent,  we  consciously  say  to  our- 
selves that  class  exists  for  man  and  not  man  in  order  that 
classes  maybe  kept  defined.  Class  therefore  becomes 
a  subject  for  debate  ;  and  where  it  is  continued  it  is 

p  2 
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continued  because  it  is  believed  that,  in  accordance 
with  experience,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  subserved  by  it ;  not  because  the  necessity 
of  specified  classes  has  been  revealed  by  any  divine 
interposition  in  human  affairs.  Under  such  leading 
ideas  any  particular  class  having  privilege  or  pro- 
minence would  exist,  simply  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  largest  number  of  individuals  could  by  its 
guidance  have  the  largest  amount  of  happiness  which 
was  compatible  with  the  happiness  of  others  ;  not 
compatible  with  the  happiness  of  a  privileged  few 
whose  existence  had  antecedent  importance  in  itself, 
but  compatible  with  the  happiness  of  all  others.  To 
adopt  a  well  known  phraseology  we  should  see  and 
say  very  clearly  that  class  was  made  for  man  and  not 
man  for  class.  We  should  also  say  that  the  necessity 
of  class,  if  it  existed,  was  a  matter  of  experience. 
Next  we  should  have  to  ask  ourselves,  in  thinking  of  the 
happiness  of  man,  whether  we  meant  to  imply  man's 
happiness  in  this  world  only,  or  his  happiness  both  in 
this  life  and  in  a  life  to  come.  We  can  only 
answer  this  question  for  ourselves  and  in  our  own  way. 
But  a  previous  passage  in  this  book  makes  it  very 
obvious  that  for  ourselves  we  do  not  limit  our  idea  of 
man's  happiness  to  this  life  alone.  We  have  given 
reasons  for  our  own  belief  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
but  the  very  method  of  our  laying  out  of  the  reasons 
shewed  this,  that  we  held  our  hopes  of  immortality  to 
be  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  facts  of  life,  and 
though  there  are  difficulties  on  both  sides,  to  be  a  far 
more  reasonable  inference  from  these  facts  than  would 
be  the  inference  that  death  ends  all.  And  this  state- 
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ment  does  not  in  itself  imply  that  we  do  not  believe  the 
fact  of  immortality  to  have  been  a  matter  of  direct 
revelation,  because  there  have  been  reasoners  who 
have  merely  made  the  reasonable  inference  a  supple- 
mentary confirmation  of  an  antecedent  revelation. 
But  what  this  statement  by  itself  does  not  imply  every 
word  of  our  Essay  does.  And  the  inference  is  the 
more  stable  ground  of  hope,  because  the  grounds  of 
the  inference  are  always  there  but  the  revelation  may 
have  been  a  delusion.  But  of  the  future  life  itself  we 
know  no  single  fact  whatever.  Even  Lazarus  kept 
silence  about  it.  And  mankind  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
better  chance  of  knowing  any  detail.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers's  hope,  that  the  various 
impressions  of  communion  with  the  dead,  received  by 
those  who  loved  them  best  and  whom  they  best  loved, 
may  be  held  to  be  a  confirmation  of  our  independent 
inference  of  their  continued  life,  is  not  an  unreasonable 
one.  Yet  since  we  infer  a  future  life  by  our  reason- 
able faculty,  and  very  strongly  infer  it,  wre  ought 
undoubtedly  so  to  live  as  not  to  fear  it.  And  we  ought 
to  shape  all  our  ideals  of  life,  ideals  which  involve  all 
which  we  venture  to  hope  to  lead  others  to  aim  at,  so 
as  to  prevent  all  others  from  fearing  it.  And  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  preventing  them  from  fearing  it,  or  in 
allaying  as  far  as  possible  their  necessary  fears,  we 
cannot  be  said  in  any  reasonable  sense  to  have  pro- 
moted their  happiness.  Of  what  real  value  can  happi- 
ness be  which  is  always  liable  to  be  brought  up  short 
by  awful  and  unspeakable  alarm  as  death  really 
approaches  us?  The  great  question  then  is,  how  shall 
we  live  so  as  not  to  fear  it  ?  And  to  all  of  us  who 
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either  make  bold  to  put  pen  to  paper,  or  consciously 
take  a  part  in  shaping  the  lives  of  others,  there  is  the 
further  question,  how  shall  we  so  shape  our  own  ideals 
and  take  part  in  shaping  the  ideals  of  others  as  to 
cause  others  not  to  fear  it  ?  To  this  we  should  per- 
sonally answer  with  no  hesitating  voice,  by  promoting 
the  happiness  of  others  and  by  setting  that  ideal  forth. 
And  the  proposition  takes  a  negative  form  which  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  We  best  fit  ourselves  to 
approach  the  grave  with  equanimity  and  with  cheerful 
hope,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  abstained  either 
from  any  act  or  course  of  action,  or  from  the  forming 
of  any  ideal  of  life,  of  which  we  are  reasonably  con- 
vinced that  it  will  ultimately  hinder  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Such  a  frame  of 
words  covers  alike  the  abstaining  from  the  baser  acts 
of  immorality  on  public-spirited  grounds,  and  the 
framing  of  thoughts  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  long  future  of  human  development.  It  covers 
alike  those  whose  life  is  cast  in  the  plainest  moulds, 
and  the  most  abstract  temperaments.  But  here  we  do 
but  divide  in  order  that  we  may  distinguish.  There 
will  always  of  course  be  difference  in  the  constitution 
of  men  ;  but  a  very  large  part  of  the  distinction 
between  the  ordinary  and  the  select  in  these  matters 
has  been  produced  by  the  forbidding  of  thought. 
And  with  regard  to  this  connection  between 
the  promotion  of  happiness  and  entire  peace  in  the 
face  of  death,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  draw  a  useful 
distinction.  As  far  as  our  own  personal  happiness  is 
concerned,  we  -shall  be  foolish  indeed  if  we  frame  to 
ourselves  any  ideal  of  it  which  can  be  interrupted  by 
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any  awful  and  terrible  fear  of  death.      But  in  thinking 
of  that  happiness  in  others  which  we  are  to  promote, 
the  happiness  which  we  think  of  promoting  must  be  a 
happiness  ever  to  increase,  and  to  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution among  larger  numbers,  in  the  long  future  of 
this  world.     The  only  way  in  which  we  can  promote 
this  happiness  in  large  numbers  of  others  is,  by  guiding 
them  to  a  type  of  character  which  need  not  be  startled 
with  awful  rudeness  by  death.      In  other  words  to  a 
type  of  character  which  always  bears   others  in   mind, 
either  negatively   by    abstinence,   which   is  the   more 
important  side,  or  positively  by  action.     Yet  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  think  of  the  happiness  of  others 
as   something  to  be  cultivated  is,  by  thinking  ever  of 
ameliorations  and  improvements  in  this  present  world : 
this  present  world  being  the  field  and  theatre  in  which 
the   happiness   or    unhappiness  of   many    an   unborn 
million  has  to  be  worked  out.     For  of  a  future  world, 
beyond  the  most  reasonable  inference  of  its  existence, 
we  know   nothing  whatever.     And    the    teaching  to 
others  therefore  of  definite  schemes,  into  which  they 
are  to  bring  themselves  at  the  peril  of  their  souls,  will 
have   to    be    abandoned.       These   schemes  no  doubt 
where    once    assimilated    have    enormous    power    in 
keeping  men  from  self-indulgence,  and  therefore  have 
immensely  contributed   to  their   happiness.      But  we 
have   seen    on   every   page    of   our    Essay  that  they 
ultimately  come  to  give  a  warp   to  character,  and  to 
retard  human    happiness.     Of  some  ideals   that   are 
retarding  happiness,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
doing  it,  we  have  still  to  speak.     We  have  only  in  this 
chapter  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  ourselves  what  we 
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mean  by  the  promotion  of  human  happiness.  And 
another  way  of  helping  ourselves  to  see  that  the  most 
reasonable  way  of  causing  death  to  be  but  a  slight 
cause  of  alarm  to  us  is  habitual  consideration  for  the 
future  happiness  of  man  in  this.  In  looking  over  some 
considerable  space  of  the  past  history  of  man  we  per- 
ceive considerable  improvement ;  and  we  shall  always 
be  able  to  see  that  this  improvement  has  been  accom- 
panied by,  and  apparently  caused  by,  a  marked  increase 
in  the  development  of  the  sentiment  of  consideration 
for  others.  The  change  in  political  ideals,  and  the 
change  towards  more  spiritual  and  shadowy  concep- 
tions of  God,  have  always  been  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  care  for  the  welfare  of  masses  of  man- 
kind here  on  the  earth.  This  was  very  markedly  so 
in  the  case  of  the  Christian  religion.  Unfortunately 
the  Christian  religion  is  itself  a  very  conspicuous 
instance  of  the  rule  which  we  laid  down  in  an  early 
chapter,  that  closed  and  defined  religions  end  by 
dwarfing  the  morality  which  they  were  called  in  to 
foster.  The  terrible  penalties  held  out  in  a  categorical 
way  against  those  who  remained  wilfully  outside  it 
introduced  an  element  of  overwhelming  selfishness 
even  into  its  benevolence.  And  inevitably  the  results 
of  personal  fear  made  even  its  regard  for  others' 
welfare  to  fall  into  the  background.  And  also  the 
principle  of  election  out  of  a  wicked  world  had  a  like 
result.  Though  we  all  hope  for  immortality  there  is  yet 
a  terrible  risk  of  hypocrisy  in  the  doctrine  in  its  direct 
effect  upon  human  affairs,  when  read  in  connection 
with  a  doctrine  of  personal  providence.  Let  men 
once  get  into  their  minds  that  a  future  world  is  much 
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more  important  than  the  present  one,  and  that  a  per- 
sonal God  directs  as  in  human  fashion  all  that  goes 
on  upon  earth,  and  there  will  result  an  inevitable 
reluctance  to  interfere  with  human  evil.  Men  must  go 
on  to  say  that  it  would  all  turn  out  to  be  good  if  we 
only  knew  all.  Men  still  continue  to  say  that  it  must 
be  God's  will  that  there  should  be  very  poor  people 
indeed,  because  God  has  finally  revealed  his  will  to  us, 
and  the  documents  which  establish  his  will  for  us  not 
only  seem  to  take  this  for  granted,  but  there  is  one  text 
which  seems  to  assert  as  in  God's  name  that  they 
shall  always  continue  to  exist.  And  so  even  at  this  day, 
when  to  a  person  using  his  natural  thoughts  of  mercy 
the  very  sunshine  of  spring  or  summer  days,  and  of 
delicious  moorlands  by  the  sea,  is  made  poisonous  by 
the  presence  from  time  to  time  of  tramps  male  and 
female,  in  hideous  physical  dirt  and  moral  neglect, 
pushing  themselves  along  from  workhouse  to  work- 
house and  the  unsympathetic  words  they  will  meet 
there,  or  gnawing  bones  and  dry  bread  under  the  sweet 
nutty  gorse-blooms  and  face  to  face  with  the  quiet 
silver  sea,  women  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility 
thrust  back  their  sorrow  at  the  sight  by  remembering 
that  God  must  have  willed  it  so ;  and  therefore  they  may 
return  to  their  full  aesthetic  and  religious  enjoyment  of 
a  perfect  day.  These  very  women  whom  we  indicate 
are  by  no  means  so  deficient  in  the  capacity  to  grasp 
all  the  necessary  bearings  of  the  question,  as  many 
obedient  and  faithful  years  of  a  mischievous  religious 
teaching  have  made  them  think  themselves  to  be. 
There  is  no  such  great  essential  difference  between 
them  and  those  who  dare  to  question  the  whole  matter, 
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except  in  the  boldness.  They  have  nearly  all  the 
same  thoughts,  with  the  vivid  eagerness  of  sympathy, 
but  to  save  their  souls  they  thrust  them  back.  And 
then  they  possibly  repeat  to  themselves  the  misleading 
words  of  a  strange  writer  ; 

God's  in  his  heaven, 
All's  right  in  his  world. 

The  moment  we  discard  for  ever  the  notion  of  final 
revelation,  the  awful  the  agonizing  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  the  hopeless  sorrow  in  the  world  comes 
upon  us  with  its  full  import,  and  there  remains  but  one 
question  for  religious  people,  how  to  remedy  it  by  long 
far-reaching  contrivance  and  fresh  arrangements  of  the 
world,  so  as  to  diminish  its  keenness  of  degree  and 
widespreadingness  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  the 
real,  the  essential  question,  of  all  future  religion.  The 
graces  of  the  spirit,  the  sense  of  God,  whatever  other 
phraseology  has  at  different  times  represented  the 
repose  of  the  elect,  will  as  far  as  they  remain  be  knit 
and  strengthened  out  of  this,  and  their  selfish  element 
will  be  gone.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  say 
that  Christianity  in  its  origin  was  especially  a  religion 
for  the  consolation  of  sorrow.  That  this  element  in  it 
was  a  conspicuous  cause  of  immediate  success,  but 
necessarily  became  a  cause  of  its  weakness  as  the 
world  went  on.  For  the  world  is  so  wide,  with  so 
many  varieties  of  circumstance,  that  a  religion  which, 
from  the  consolations  it  affords  to  sorrow,  passes 
naturally  into  a  cause  for  glorifying  sorrow  must  neces- 
sarily get  out  of  focus  with  wider  views  of  life.  It 
has  become  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  suggest  a 
postponement  of  happiness  to  all  who  are  without  it, 
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and  when  this  suggestion  is  given  as  advice  to  our 
poorer  neighbours  it  inevitably  tends  to  hypocrisy. 
And  the  hypocritical  tendency  is  much  increased  by  the 
view,  also  derived  from  the  documents  which  estab- 
lished Christianity,  that  certain  classes  are  intended  by 
God  to  bear  rule.  It  seems  then  to  be  clearly 

established  that  in  framing  our  conception  of  human 
happiness,  and  of  what  we  are  to  aim  at,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  with  whom  thinking  becomes  a  conscious 
process  (and  that  their  number  will  be  prodigiously 
increased  as  the  notion  that  thought  is  forbidden 
fades  away  seems  only  probable)  to  work  together 
to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  in  this  world,  and  the  removal  of  unnecessary 
misery  from  the  greatest  number  more  especially. 
There  may  always  be  much  that  is  not  unnecessary, 
but  how  much  is  necessary  or  how  little  can  never  be 
known  till  all  have  made  the  removal  of  misery  from  the 
less  fortunately  placed  in  the  world  a  far  more  con- 
scious object  than,  under  the  guidance  of  Christianity, 
it  has  been.  To  establish  that  such  aims  are  the  very 
subject  matter  and  also  the  goal  of  religion,  and  there- 
fore of  course  of  morality,  would  be  a  matter  than 
which  scarcely  any  can  be  greater.  If  it  be  felt  by  a 
few  that  such  a  goal  is  a  good  one,  there  remains 
but  to  point  out  one  or  two  existing  ideals  which 
conflict  with  the  feeling. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ROYALTY. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  in  previous  chap- 
ters about  making  things  sacred  and  things  profane  to 
cover  practically  the  same  ground,  and  about  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  notion  of  having  two 
standards  of  knowledge  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric, 
that  it  would  come  to  be  understood,  if  such  ideas 
prevailed,  that  all  matters  which  come  within  the  reach 
of  thought  and  speech  may  properly  be  discussed. 
And  it  would  be  understood  that  the  only  limit  to  the 
number  of  those  who  may  properly  discuss  them  must 
be  supplied  by  the  practical  rebukes  which  in  the  end 
incompetency  meets  with.  The  feeling  that  they  may 
be  discussed,  without  moral  blame  attaching  to  the 
mere  fact  of  doing  so,  will  ensure  an  honourable  and 
worthy  tone  in  their  discussion.  For  at  present  the 
hazy  notion  that  it  is  iniquitous,  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  important  subjects,  that  they  should  be  discussed 
at  all  begets  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "  back-stairs  " 
tone  among  those  who  actually  discuss  them  ;  the  tone 
of  underbred  people  whispering  among  themselves 
what  they  would  not  like  to  say  aloud.  We  spoke,  as 
an  enormous  evil  attaching  to  finite  and  conclusive 
religions,  of  the  craft  of  character  finally  imposed  upon 
their  defenders  in  at  least  silently  suppressing  all  that 
tells  against  themselves.  Openness  of  character  has 
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more  than  once  been  insisted  upon  in  our  Essay  as  an 
ideal  to  be  immediately  sought  after,  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  great  deal  else  that  is  good.  And  if  there  be 
truth  in  what  we  have  said  about  the  happiness  of  all, 
there  would  pass  away  the  notion  that  there  are  cer- 
tain classes  predestined  to  rule  and  certain  classes  pre- 
destined to  be  ruled.  From  this  notion  of  predesti- 
nation towards  ruling  there  has  always  arisen  the  idea, 
more  firmly  held  than  openly  expressed,  that  it  is 
perfectly  right  that  there  should  be  secret  methods  of 
government.  It  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  such 
systems  that  much  should  be  done  to  produce  an 
effect  :  much  the  moral  justice  of  which  could  not 
openly  be  argued.  Otherwise  the  people  could  not  be 
kept  in  their  place.  Now  it  may  turn  out,  after  every 
change  of  ideal,  that  practically  the  people  will  have 
to  be  kept  much  in  the  same  place  as  before ;  on  such 
grounds  as  this  for  instance,  that  their  vast  numbers 
and  the  low  level  of  education  which  at  the  best  can 
be  reached  by  them  make  it  a  necessity.  But  how 
different  and  superior  would  be  the  general  type  of 
character  produced,  if  it  were  generally  realised  that 
nothing  was  withheld  from  discussion,  except  upon  the 
mundane  ground  that  further  discussion  could  be  seen 
to  be  futile.  In  matters  which  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  are  called  matters  of  religion  this  is  generally 
beginning  to  be  perceived  ;  though  far  less  widely 
than  would  be  to  the  public  advantage.  But  we  have 
tried  to  shew  that  our  religious  ideas,  being  all-impor- 
tant to  ourselves  and  to  our  moral  well-being,  do  as  a 
fact  colour  all  our  views  of  practical  life  which  are 
mainly  expressed  in  the  word  politics.  That  it  is 
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these  religious  ideas,  and  not  state  documents  which 
have  been  drawn  under  temporising  policy,  which  are 
the  basis  of  political    creeds.     And  we  must  equally 
admit  as  a  consequence  that  there  is  no  great  institu- 
tion of  politics  which  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
field  .of  discussion  ;  discussion   in   an   honourable  and 
manly  spirit.     And  since    Royalty  above  all  things  is 
one  of  those  institutions  which  are  semi-religious,  how 
can   we   withdraw   the   discussion   of  it  on  open    and 
avowed  grounds  from  the  public  of  the  future  ?     Ulti- 
mately and  in  a  distant  state  we  shall  have  to  be  asking 
without   subterfuge,  and  without  silly  unworthy  per- 
sonalities,  slily  read  and   laughed  over,  as  to  this  or 
that  occupant  of   a  throne  who  is   probably  a  much 
better  person  than  the  laugher  would  be  in  their  place, 
certain   abstract  questions  having  a  practical  bearing. 
And  these  would  be  the  kind   of  questions  that  'would 
frame  themselves.      It  is  now  assumed  that  all  institu- 
tions have  been  moulded  by  man  for  the  sake  of  man, 
and    not  revealed   specially  to   man  as   God's  will  for 
him.     And  it  is  now  therefore  to  be  asked  whether  in 
our  day  and   country  Royalty  fulfils   the  only  purpose 
which  can  justify  its   existence.       This  purpose  is  that 
it  should  be  the  best  possible  engine  at  this  day  devis- 
able to  keep  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  happy.     The 
happiness  of  the  people  is  in  this  respect  to  be  judged 
from  the  spiritual  at  least  as  much  as  from  the  material 
side.      It  does  not  solve  the  question  to  answer  that  it 
can  be  proved  that  royalty  costs  less  than  a  republic. 
Whether  this  assertion  is   made  with  real   bona  fides 
may  be  questioned  ;  but  even  if  the  answer  could  be 
so  given  it  would  not  settle  the  question.     The  further 
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question  would  have  to   be   asked,  whether  the  con- 
tinued   existence    of    Royalty   did     not    involve    the 
dwarfing  of  the   spirit  of   the  nation  on  the   side  of 
truthfulness.      Does  it  tend   to  create   a  false  ideal  ? 
Does  it  get  large  numbers  of  people  into  the  habit  of 
speaking  falsely  and  thinking  falsely  ?     It  is  no  light 
matter,  as  a  cramping  of  the   human  spirit,  and  a  re- 
tardation therefore  of  what  man  might  be,  to  be  forced, 
at  the  peril  of  being  insulted  and  reckoned  unworthy 
to  be  a  member  of  the  educated  classes,  to  impute  the 
highest  and  noblest  qualities  in  quarters  in  which  every 
educated  person   is  well   aware  that  the   highest  and 
noblest  qualities  are  not.     We  may  go  further  and  say 
that  it  is  quite  conceivable   that  in  a  given  state  every 
educated  person  may  be  well   aware  that,  in  that  very 
quarter  in  which  the  highest  and  noblest  qualities  are 
by  a  compulsory  convention  imputed,  the  standard  of 
noble  quality  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  average 
citizen.     It  might  still  be  said,  that  Royalty  is  so  valu- 
able that  the   ignoble  quality  of  the  actual   tenant  of 
the  throne  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  its  value.     This 
may  possibly  be  true,  though  it  would  be  a  contention 
difficult  to  enforce  by  open   and  unaffected  argument. 
Our  own  contention   is  that,   even   if  it  be  true,   it  is 
essential   to  the  healthy  growth   of   a  nation  that   it 
should  be  openly  argued,    and  that  the  necessity  of 
imputing  virtue  where  virtue  is  not  should  no  longer 
be  maintained.      But   most  people  would   probably  be 
of  opinion,  that  where  ignoble  conduct  can  be  imputed 
in  plain  terms  to  Royalty  as  to  any  other  citizen,  the 
institution  could   no  longer  stand  ;  and  that  a  certain 
assumption   and   affectation   is  of   the   essence   of  the 
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matter.  This  would  be  an  admission  involving  deep 
consequences.  We  should  have  to  ask  also  (a 

truly  important  inquiry)  whether  the  continuance  of 
Royalty,  and  its  sacrosanct  aspect,  makes  necessary  a 
continuance  of  a  repulsive  and  idolatrous  tone  in  a 
large  proportion  of  our  public  worship.  In  this  im- 
portant matter  our  own  country  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  the  most  retrograde  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Because  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Church  seems  to  make  it  necessary.  There 
is  a  very  grave  question,  whether  the  attitude  which 
we  assume  towards  Royalty  does  not  by  itself  make 
real  nobility  of  tone  in  Royalty  impossible.  Because 
not  only  the  head  of  the  government,  but  all  by  family 
connected  with  him,  are  habituated  from  their  youth  to 
have  their  little  bits  of  virtue  spoken  of  with  exag- 
gerated emphasis,  and  their  faults  very  closely  hidden 
away.  And  these  two  things  in  themselves  effectually 
prevent  noble  character.  Again  the  existence  of 
Royalty  involves  the  existence  of  a  class  which  lives 
by  the  fact  of  Royalty  living.  They  are  the  moon  and 
stars  which  take  their  light  from  the  sun.  They  have 
constantly  to  assert  the  excellencies  of  Royalty,  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  shine  with  a  reflected  excellence  them- 
selves. And  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  public  money 
belongs  to  Royalty,  so  it  has  to  be  necessarily  assumed 
that  the  public  money  belongs  in  a  less  complete  sense 
to  them,  in  order  that  Royalty  may  be  pillowed  around 
with  a  large  class  capable  of  supporting  it  in  softness, 
and  without  too  direct  contact  with  the  vulgar.  And 
we  may  ask  ourselves  whether  it  be  good  for  Royalty 
themselves,  and  for  their  almost  endless  family 
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appendages,  that  they  should  be  constantly  fostered  in 
an  ignoble  sloth  and  ease  at  the  expense  of  others  :  en- 
couraged constantly  to  accept  every  increase  of  income 
and  honorarium  at  the  expense  of  the  hard-working  : 
encouraged  that  is  in  habits  which  are  really  mean  ones, 
while  all  the  time  they  are  precluded  from  perceiving 
their  meanness,  by  having  it  ever  thrust  in  their  teeth 
by  an  obsequious  circle  that  they  are  gracious  generous 
and  noble.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  that  part  of  the 
circle  embracing  Royalty  which  is  especially  set  apart, 
and  which  has  that  reason  of  its  existence,  to  minister 
to  the  public  in  holy  things,  and  ever  to  bring  the 
people  nearer  to  God  ?  How  shall  they  not  have  their 
character  warped  from  the  straight  lines  of  honesty, 
when  compelled  by  the  very  charter  of  their  existence 
to  take'  an  unreal  tone  towards  noble  and  ignoble 
quality  in  the  fountains  of  spiritual  and  temporal  hon- 
our ?  To  take  everything  from  others  and  yet 
to  be  accounted  generous  ;  to  foster  around  them  a 
class  who  live  by  essentially  ignoble  methods,  namely 
the  fulfilling  of  menial  offices  under  high-sounding 
names,  and  the  drawing  salaries  from  the  public  purse 
for  many  and  many  an  office  which  has  no  foundation 
in  common  sense,  and  no  foundation  at  any  time  but 
the  glorification  of  Royalty  ;  these  things  create  ignoble 
ideals,  and  prevent  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  what  is 
really  excellent  from  becoming  higher.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  say  that  at  the  present  day  there 
is  but  one  justifying  reason  for  one  class  being  invested 
with  a  sacrosanct  prerogative  ;  namely  that  it  can  be 
proved  that  its  existence  is  especially  beneficial  to  the 
class  which  especially  needs  help.  Namely  the  very 
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poor  the  outcast  and  the  helpless.  If  it  can  so  be 
proved,  it  must  be  done  by  open  and  honourable  argu- 
ment, and  by  that  alone.  What  we  have  said  does  not 
involve  any  special  attack  upon  this  or  that  occupant 
or  near  neighbour  of  a  throne.  It  seems  to  imply  in 
every  line  of  it  that  the  average  critic  would  himself 
be  a  worse  individual,  if  he  were  placed  from  infancy 
in  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  every  member  of 
a  Royal  stock  is  placed.  It  seems  to  imply  that  it  is 
the  system  which  must  be  attacked  on  manly  grounds  ; 
and  not  weak  and  flattered  mortals  by  vulgar  and 
peeping  personalities.  It  may  well  be  replied  by  any 
royal  personage  who  is  not  without  acumen,  that  the 
peeping  personalities  are  not  wholly  to  his  distaste  ;  for 
they  are  sure  to  create  a  certain  revulsion  among  the 
chivalrous,  and  may  even  serve  to  keep  the  institution 
alive,  because  they  tend  to  associate  the  attack  with 
vulgarity.  But  as  to  this  arguer,  who  at  least  tries  to 
be  solid,  I  should  really  prefer  it  if  I  could  ask  for  his 
head  upon  a  charger,  because  this  kind  of  thing  has 
some  chance  of  spreading.  But  such  thoughts  would 
not  affect  the  argument..  And  the  real  question  for 
that  argument  to  thrash  out  is  this.  Does  Royalty 
belong  to  the  swaddling  clothes  and  the  baby's  rattle 
of  the  human  race,  or  is  it  fit  also  for  grown  men  ? 
Such  a  question  is  not  to  be  taken  as  answered  by  the 
few  remarks  we  have  made.  It  is  for  sober  and  earnest 
discussion  among  competent  men.  Only  we  plead 
that,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  a  long  future  of  man- 
kind, there  is  a  public  right  to  argue  it  and  to  argue  it 
openly.  One  enormous  republic,  in  the  midst  of  some 
very  excellent  national  qualities,  is  at  the  moment 
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affording  one  or  two  conspicuous  points  of  warning.* 
But  as  to  these  points  of  warning  a  word  of  caution 
on  the  other  side  again  may  be  uttered.  The  Ameri- 
can Republic  came  into  being  over  an  immense  area, 
comparatively  speaking  in  a  night.  It  consisted  of  the 
very  good  and  the  very  vile  ;  and  naturally  of  the  very 
vile  in  a  large  proportion.  The  element  of  the  very 
good  was  supplied  by  various  tyrants,  who  insisted 
upon  casting  out  a  nobler  element  of  their  own  com- 
munity, because  it  was  inconvenient.  But  a  good  deal 
of  that  which  was  good  became  debauched  by  ostracism 
and  by  persecution,  and  to  that  in  very  large  numbers 
was  gathered  the  riff-raff  and  the  sweepings  of  the 
world.  To  us  it  does  not  appear  in  the  least  likely 
that  so  much  excellence  in  so  short  a  time  could  have 
emerged  under  any  form  of  monarchical  government, 
simply  because  under  any  form  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment there  would  have  been  so  much  unnecessary 
repression.  But  a  great  heterogeneous  half-grown 
body  like  that  has  to  throw  off  many  diseases  by  secre- 
tion and  elimination.  And  the  giant  sins  of  peculation, 
and  the  hideous  prominence  of  personal  revenge,  are 
not  necessarily  to  be  charged  against  republican  insti- 
tutions in  themselves.  That  world  at  all  events  is  in 
its  go-cart ;  give  it  time  to  grow. 

It  is  not  fair  to   end  a  chapter  which  deals  mainly 

with  the  faults   of  Royalty,  without  adding  that  the 

writer  is  not  unaware  of  much  that  may  be  yet  adduced 

in  its  favour  as  a  national  guide.     And  the  mention  of 

the  great  American   republic   calls   up  this   one  trait. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  consideration  is  over- 

*  New  Orleans  Lynching,  May  1891. 
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balanced  by  other  things,  but  this  at  least  Royalty  may 
do.  It  may  tend  to  create  a  social  ideal  of  which  the 
characteristics  shall  be  unobtrusive  ones.  It  may  cry 
aloud  to  a  noisy  people'  that  the  best  mode  of  self- 
assertion  is  self-respect  and  calm. 


CHAPTER     XX. 

PATRIOTISM. 

THERE  is  another  ideal  the  criticism  of  which  follows 
directly  out  of  the  last,  and  with  equal  necessity  from 
a  change  in  our  way  of  looking  at  our  relation  to  an 
unseen  power.  To  criticise  it  will  be  to  wound  suscep- 
tibilities in  every  direction,  and  especially  among  those 
highly  placed  in  this  world.  But  it  is  no  excrescence 
of  the  subject ;  it  flows  from  our  main  contention  and 
cannot  be  escaped. 

We  are  about  to  discuss  the  sturdy  virtues  which 
group  themselves  around  the  name  of  Patriotism,  and 
to  deal  freely  with  some  ignoble  qualities  which  seem 
to  lurk  among  them.  And  to  place  in  front  what  will 
naturally  offend  the  most,  we  may  say  that  the  ideal  of 
patriotism  as  commonly  conceived  is  very  largely  the 
growth  of  monarchical  institutions.  As  we  were  led 
to  say  that  the  attribution  of  chastity  to  woman,  as  a 
special  virtue  of  her  own,  had  part  of  its  origin  in  a 
selfish  motive  of  man,  so  we  may  say  that  the  direct 
fostering  and  exaggeration  of  the  patriotic  sentiment 
in  the  son  of  the  soil  had  a  large  part  of  its  origin  in 
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selfish  motives  of  kings.  If  it  be  once  granted  that  a 
country  belongs  to  a  king,  and  that  everybody  else  in 
the  country  exists  to  keep  the  king  on  his  throne,  the 
inculcation  of  patriotism  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  king,  and  those  authorities  of  church  and  state  more 
immediately  surrounding  a  king,  would  of  course  say 
and  cause  it  to  be  said  to  a  peasant,  and  to  those 
classes  intermediate  between  themselves  and  peasants, 
classes  which  the  circumstances  of  life  kept  more 
immediately  bound  to  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
were  brought  up,  that  the  one  thing  which  would  be 
disgraceful  to  them,  the  one  thing  which  would  reduce 
them  below  the  level  of  the  brutes  that  perish,  would 
be  that  they  should  not  readily  embrace  their  country's 
quarrels.  In  the  more  absolute  times  the  ideal  would 
be  that  they  should  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
cause  of  these  quarrels,  but  simply  stand  forward 
readily  at  the  call  of  authority.  As  governments 
grew  a  little  less  absolute  and  education  a  little  more 
extended,  the  ideal  would  be  that  they  should  be 
ready  to  take  for  granted  that  their  country's  quarrel 
was  just,  that  they  should  find  arguments  for  her  and 
disparage  the  enemy's  cause.  In  any  case  it  would 
seem  natural  that  a  good  citizen  should  take  for  granted 
that  a  foreign  country  was  their  enemy. 

Of  the  part  which  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  it 
was  the  first  duty  of  the  son  of  the  soil  to  act,  we  may 
see  a  conspicuous  instance  in  so  recent  a  period  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  We  need  not  to 
analyse  the  enthusiasms  which  were  cunningly  per- 
verted to  his  own  use,  and  redoubled  in  the  perversion, 
by  Napoleon.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
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call  to  mind  the  mere  driving  to  death  like  brute 
beasts  of  thousands  upon  thousands  by  the  great  con- 
tinental powers.  The  action  of  our  own  rulers,  and  the 
heroic  endurance  of  the  ruled,  is  nearer  home  and  more 
to  our  purpose.  Nothing  can  be  more  glorious  to  the 
annals  of  England  than  the  15  years  that  ended  with 
Waterloo,  whatever  be  the  shade  of  our  present 
politics.  It  is  an  ingenious  subject  of  discussion  for 
debating  societies  whether  the  great  struggle  could 
ever  have  been  avoided.  We  think  most  impartial 
men  would  think  that  sooner  or  later  it  could  not. 
And,  it  having  been  entered  upon,  there  seems  no 
question  about  the  necessity  of  fighting  it  out.  And 
what  can  be  more  magnificent  and  inspiriting,  as  read 
of  from  the  outside  and  as  battles  are  presented  in 
books,  than  the  Peninsula  and  the  Nile,  Trafalgar  and 
Waterloo  ?  And  yet  if  we  look  at  the  method  of  all 
these  splendours  in  detail,  as  they  concern  the  indi- 
vidual fighting  man,  what  he  left  and  how  he  left  it, 
under  what  circumstances  of  moral  being  and  by  what 
beautiful  methods  his  fighting  quality  was  sustained, 
is  there  a  Tory  left  among  us  who  could  wish  the 
system  to  be  repeated  ?  We  say  wish,  for  all  alike 
we  know  that  not  to  save  London  it  will  be 
repeated.  There  is  no  need  to  give  detail  of  the 
matter.  All  who  care  to  know  can  know  what  the 
pressgang  and  the  recruiting  system  was,  and  what 
the  brutality  of  the  discipline.  And  we  know  too 
by  what  methods  of  speed  and  secrecy  pressgang 
acts  were  passed  through  parliament.  If  there 
is  a  man  whom  we  admire,  as  the  grandest  servant 
that  monarch  ever  had,  it  is  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
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lington.  His  splendid  countenance  seems  a  national 
possession  ;  and  every  little  saying  of  his,  quaint 
or  serious,  seems  to  have  matter  in  it  to  make  us 
think.  We  are  therefore  not  prejudiced  against 
the  man  in  recommending  readers  to  turn  to  that 
charming  book  called  "  Twenty  years  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  conversation  '  by  the  late  Lord 
Stanhope,  to  find  sufficient  condemnation  from  the 
great  Captain  himself  of  the  system  which  he  adminis- 
tered. He  always  speaks  of  his  own  soldiers  as  a  sort 
of  brute  beasts  whom  he  had  to  rule  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  to  keep  them  from  bursting  out  into  crime.  And 
he  speaks  of  them  with  frank  naturalness  as  an 
entirely  inferior  creation,  over  which  he  had  supreme 
disposing  power  to  mould  or  to  end  their  lives.  And 
in  this  of  course,  in  his  quality  of  Captain  in  the 
field,  he  was  quite  right.  Merely  we  mean  that  this 
book  alone,  in  which  the  matter  is  incidentally  and 
accidentally  presented  in  the  most  sympathetic 
and  attractive  way,  is  enough  to  show  us  that  the 
system  and  the  sentiment  is  one  that  can  never  be 
again. 

And  turning  from  this  picture  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  is  the  real  interest  of  the  working  man  in  any 
country.  His  chief  and  his  permanent  interest  is  to 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  foreign  brother 
of  the  same  class,  and  to  be  understood  by  him. 
Most  assuredly  it  is  not  to  his  interest  to  be  com- 
pelled against  his  will  to  hold  a  pike  against  him. 
But  it  has  always  been  to  the  interest  of  rulers  to 
keep  the  lower  classes  of  their  subjects  apart.  The 
4  Divide  et  impera '  of  the  Romans  referred  rather 
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to  a  division  of  an  empire  into  classes  ;  that  these 
classes  might  have  interests  separate  as  against  one 
another ;  and  that  thus  the  central  ruling  power 
might  be  free  from  a  large  combination  against 
itself.  But  if  we  take  several  parallel  rulers  and  their 
several  parallel  peoples,  we  shall  find  that  the  keeping 
of  the  peoples  apart,  though  unfortunately  too  per- 
fectly effected  by  nature,  has  at  least  been  pleasing 
to  the  rulers.  At  the  same  time  by  education  and 
the  power  of  travelling  the  rulers  have  been  able  to 
understand  one  another,  while  the  peoples  have  not. 
To  compare  great  things  with  small,  it  is  not  an 
unheard  of  thing  that  mistresses  do  not  like  their 
domestic  servants  to  see  too  much  of  the  domestic 
servants  of  other  houses,  or  to  form  too  intimate 
alliances  with  them  ;  and  the  principle  and  the  motive  is 
the  same.  Yet  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  assuredly 
made  a  holy  alliance  between  themselves  ;  and  were 
probably  not  equally  pleased,  if  they  heard  of  it, 
with  the  advice  contained  in  the  noble  refrain  of 

Beranger, 

Peuples,  formez  vous  une  sainte  alliance, 
Et  donnez  vous  la  main. 

And  can  we  for  a  moment  conceive  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  happening  twenty-one  years  ago,  if,  in 
spite  of  the  traditional  exasperations  and  hatreds  which 
absolutism  had  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hundred 
years  brought  about,  the  peasants  of  France  and  the 
peasants  of  Germany  had  been  able  for  a  hundred  years 
previously  to  speak  a  tongue  in  common,  and  in  an  un- 
hampered way  to  know  of  and  to  consult  about  their 
common  trials  and  impediments  and  wrongs  ? 
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The  moment  we  say  this  we  touch  upon  the  question 
of  language,  and  no  question  is  of  greater  importance 
to  the  future  of  the  race.  The  fact  is  that  the  legend 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  a  legend  of  deep  and 
mysterious  significance.  Whoever  wrote  it  must  have 
had  some  perception  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
for  really  it  seems  as  if  there  were  little  that  man  could 
not  do  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  his  lot  if  he 
had  all  one  tongue.  And  indeed  it  is  not  for  God,  but 
rather  against  God  and  our  increased  knowledge  of 
Him,  and  our  increased  powers  of  serving  Him,  that 
the  confusion  of  tongues  seems  to  be  a  victory.  For  if 
we  could  conceive  of  such  a  story  as  other  than  a  mere 
legend  which  is  all  against  the  facts,  it  is  in  favour  of 
those  who  would  coerce  man  and  dwarf  his  powers  that 
the  success  of  the  confusion  has  worked.  Nothing  is 
more  historically  useful  than  the  study  of  languages  ; 
no  single  study  has  contributed  so  much  to  putting  us 
upon  the  right  track  in  retracing  the  upward  steps  of 
man.  It  has  contributed  more,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  even  than  geology.  For  it  seems  to  bear,  in 
this  matter,  the  same  kind  of  relation  and  superior 
position  to  geology  that  logic  bears  to  pure  geometry. 
Geometry  trains  the  mind,  but  it  is  abstract  and  uncon- 
tingent.  In  this  uncontingent  form  actual  problems 
never  occur  to  man.  They  are  mixed  up  with  modality, 
the  question  of  the  'how  much.'  And  so  the  study  of 
logic  will  fit  a  man  for  life  and  its  problems  better  than 
geometry.  Certainly  the  records  of  Geology  have  the 
kind  of  superiority  as  evidence  that  circumstantial 
evidence  has  in  an  intricate  law  case,  if  the  evidence  be 
first  class  of  its  kind  ?  We  know  that  it  cannot  lie  ;  it 
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has  deposited  a  record  impartially  and  gone  away. 
But  then  is  the  evidence  first  class  of  its  kind  ?  In 
other  words  may  we  not  after  all  be  drawing  a  wrong 
inference  ?  But  the  records  of  language  seem  more 
like  the  spoken  word  :  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  able 
to  cross-examine  them  more ;  for  are  they  not  a  part 
of  that  which  lives  and  moves  among  us  ?  Yet,  in 
comparing  them  to  Geology,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  beautiful  sentence  *  upon  the 
point  in  which  Max  Muller  first  introduced  the  subject 
to  Englishmen  many  years  ago  :  a  sentence  so  beauti- 
ful that  it  seems  a  marvel  that  it  should  have  been 
written  in  English  by  a  foreigner  by  birth.  And  the 
study  of  language  is  in  itself  so  facinating,  and  is  also 
such  a  useful  instrument  of  that  only  education  which 
is  worth  the  name,  the  developing  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  that  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  towards  the 
number  of  spoken  languages  being  perpetuated  and  in- 
creased. And  yet  having  once  set  its  full  value  to 
language  as  a  means  of  research  above  all,  and  as  an 
instrument  of  education  all  the  while  the  boy's  atten- 
tion is  confined  to  one  or  two  and  those  be  taught  with 
accuracy,  it  would  be  well  seriously,  in  the  interest  of 
mankind,  to  consider  the  possible  means  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  practical  languages.  How  immense 
would  be  the  acquisition  to  mankind  if,  within  a  reason- 
able number  of  years,  some  language  could  be  hit  upon 
in  which  the  labouring  poor  of  different  nations  could 
converse  together  with  easy  freedom.  It  would  not  be 
so  very  difficult,  after  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time,  if  the 

*  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  volume  of  the  lectures  on  the 
Study  of  Language. 
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educated  of  several  lands  could  be  got  to  meet  to- 
gether heartily  to  further  the  scheme.  But  then  we 
fear  the  tone  of  thought  of  the  educated  of  many  lands 
would  rather  lead  them  to  thwart  it  than  to  encourage 
it.  Certainly  such  open  and  unembarrassed  discussion 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  considerable  changes  in 
politics  :  the  conviction  of  that  we  do  not  disguise. 
The  peasant  of  Folkestone  has  more  in  common  with 
the  peasant  of  Boulogne,  as  to  the  things  which  he  can 
reasonably  hope  to  remedy  in  his  lot  by  ample  discus- 
sion, than  he  has  with  the  proprietor  of  Folkestone, 
nor  is  there  anything  really  unpatriotic  in  promoting 
this  view.  The  love  of  our  own  soil  and  our  own 
people  in  its  nobler  elements  will  not  be  affected  by  it. 
Nor  will  it  affect  the  nobler  element  of  patriotism  to 
express  a  conviction,  that  it  is  probable  that  such  a  rise 
of  the  world  to  greater  justice  and  humanity  as  is  well 
within  the  reach  of  brave  men  will  not  be  reached  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  struggle.  Of  course  it  will  be  said 
that  such  sentences  point  to  internationalism,  and  that 
internationalism  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  It  may 

be  so,  but  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  consider  the 
matter  impartially  that  internationalism  is  the  very 
word  which  expresses  the  attitude,  and  the  practical 
action,  which  kings  have  taken  towards  one  another 
from  the  formation  of  modern  European  politics.  Imi- 
tation is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  but  it  is  not 
always  appreciated.  And  the  moment  that  peoples 
have  made  a  slight  attempt  to  imitate  monarchs  in  this 
particular,  the  word  that  expresses  their  mutual 
approach  has  been  branded  with  a  species  of  social  in- 
famy. For  what  is  it  but  internationalism  of  an 
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undisguised  type  that  all  monarchs  should  salute  one 
another  as  l  my  brother'  ?  And  by  a  slight  extension 
of  the  same  spirit,  why  have  they  saluted  all  Dukes  as 
'  my  cousin  '  ?  Of  course  we  know  why  kings  have 
always  saluted  one  another  as  *  my  brother  '  :  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  all  vicegerents  of  God,  and  all  anointed 
with  a  kindred  oil,  and  that  oil  is  the  oil  poured  by 
Zadok  the  priest  in  the  Temple  of  Palestine.  The  idea 
that  underlies  this  feeling,  that  it  is  natural  that  Kings 
should  be  international  but  monstrous  and  basely  wicked 
(for  the  expression  of  opinion  among  the  upper  classes 
amounts  to  no  less  than  this)  that  their  peoples  should 
be  so,  is  the  idea  that  countries  belong  to  the  kings  of 
them.  When  the  Pompadour  called  Louis  XV  La 
France  habitually  in  speaking  to  him,  she  did  but  give 
the  frank  expression  of  one  who  moved  at  her  ease  to 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  Feudal  system.  If  tenures 
are  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  of  globe  within  globe,  it 
followed  that  Louis  XV  and  France  were  synonymous. 
Kings  have  always  had  a  natural  and  easy  method  of 
understanding  one  another.  Occasionally  by  travel- 
ling personally,  and  always  by  the  delegated  method  of 
sending  ambassadors  to  represent  them.  Even  their 
gigantic  wars  had  the  air  of  the  sport  of  Kings,  as  war 
has  even  been  called,  a  sport  in  which  their  peoples 
were  the  pieces,  and  in  which  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  personal  animosity  reigned  in  august 
hearts  ;  hearts  to  which  a  common  banquet  was  as 
acceptable  after  a  war  as  before  it. 

We  may  suppose  that  one  matter  of  understanding 
in  all  meetings  of  monarchs  would  be  how  their  countries 
were  to  be  managed  ;  how  the  people  were  to  be  made 
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to  take  for  granted  that  the  quarrels  of  monarch s  would 
at  once  be  heartily  endorsed  or  embraced  by  them.  A 
tradesunionism  among  monarchs  there  has  always  been. 
Just  so  in  the  pre-unionist  days  of  labour,  there  was 
always  an  informal  trades-union  of  capitalists,  and  for 
this  reason.  In  dining  rooms  or  bank  parlours,  being 
few,  they  could  meet  without  being  noticed  ;  and  the 
results  of  their  meeting  being  on  the  side  of  those  who 
made  the  laws,  the  law  was  not  particular  to  enquire 
the  legal  aspect  of  their  acts.  The  terrible  word  com- 
bination was  for  those  who  combined  to  defend 
themselves  against  secret  combination  ;  and  who  by 
their  numbers,  the  demands  on  their  time,  and  the 
smallness  of  their  cottages,  were  compelled  to  do  it 
openly.  This  matter  is  especially  worth  laying  out,  be- 
cause at  the  present  day  the  policy  of  countries  is 
terribly  prejudiced  by  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  their 
sovereigns. 

In  England  the  royal  marriage  acts  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  peaceful  development  which  has 
since  made  our  Royal  Family  singularly  numerous,  have 
knit  very  strong  alliances  between  our  English  throne 
and  one  or  two  foreign  countries  of  very  absolutist 
tendency.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  our 
remarks  tend  rather  to  a  separate  patriotism  than  to 
internationalism.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out 
an  aspect  or  two  in  which  the  highest  morality  will  bid 
us  to  be  very  definite  and  clear  in  a  separate  patriotism, 
and  the  prejudgings  and  warpings  towards  a  view  of 
continental  things  involved  in  powerful  royal  alliances 
with  foreign  houses  are  of  infinite  mischief  to  a  nation. 
The  underlying  idea  which  makes  it  work  badly  is  the 
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still  lingering  one  that  countries  belong  to  kings.  The 
family  alliances  of  kings  involve  natural  sentiments,  and 
these  sentiments  bring  natural  obligations.  And  these 
obligations  are  also  national,  for  however  much  a  king 
may  say  that  his  feelings  are  nothing  in  the  face  of  a 
national  cause,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  set  of  ministers  who 
meet  a  sovereign  as  a  man  will  shape  their  policies  with- 
out immense  consideration  for  his  ties  of  blood,  and 
the  family  leanings  and  tendencies  which  become 
stronger  because  they  are  insensible.  These  considera- 
tions, which  seem  to  grow  even  stronger  in  modern 
times,  counterbalance  any  weakening  there  may  be, 
and  it  is  only  a  partial  weakening,  in  the  old  frank 
sentiment  that  the  land  is  the  king's,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people  is  to  espouse  the  king's  quarrels. 
For  mainly  it  has  been  kings  who  have  made  quarrels: 
it  has  been  the  sentiment  that  peoples  are  the  pawns 
for  them  to  play  a  game  of  chess  with  that  has  made 
them.  These  personal  feelings,  and  their  having  little  to 
do  but  carry  on  the  game  of  war,  have  made  them ;  and 
above  all  the  necessity  of  diverting  people  from  their 
own  affairs.  And  so  the  worst  monarchs  have  been 
most  driven  to  make  them,  as  we  see  conspicuously  in 
the  last  European  war  of  first  importance.  Though 
even  Napoleon  may  have  been  goaded  on  from  the 
other  side  without  knowing  it,  by  a  minister*  who  had  a 
stronger  head  and  a  more  unscrupulous  nature  than  his 
master.  With  this  we  may  say  finally  that  the  idea  to  be 
sternly  eradicated  is  all  that  remains  (and  there  remains 
a  good  deal)  of  the  feeling  that  the  quarrel  that  arises 
is  the  king's,  and  that  the  people  are  to  embrace  it. 
*  This  was  written  in  May  1891. 
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But  before  leaving  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  say 
another  word  as  to  Royal  matrimonial  alliances.  There 
is  one  reason  why  they  are  of  greater  danger  to  nations 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  they  could  be.  The  means 
of  easy  transit  and  communication  between  countries 
have  put  them  on  an  entirely  different  footing.  When 
the  daughter  of  a  Royal  house  said  good  bye  to  Eng- 
land or  to  Sweden  or  to  France  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago,  practically  she  said  good  bye  for  ever.  They 
were  in  much  the  same  position  in  this  respect,  as  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  among  the  less  enterprising 
peoples  now.  Their  position  was  exactly  described  in 
the  beautiful  passage  of  Erckman-Chatrian,  where  the 
writers  say  that  the  relatives  of  the  poor  wayfarer 
make  him  up  his  bundle,  and  stand  at  the  cottage  door 
watching  him  over  the  hill-top,  and  see  him  no  more. 
The  circumstances  of  Royalty  forbade  the  very  idea  of 
their  returning  to  their  native  land  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  after  a  lapse  of  years  they  were  not  greatly  thought 
about.  Nothing  is  more  changed  now-a-days  than  all 
that.  Not  only  can  Royalty  travel  as  other  wealthy 
folk,  but  they  can  do  so  with  the  greater  ease  because 
they  travel  mainly  at  the  expense  of  others.  The 
children  and  relatives  therefore  of  most  Royalties  at 
the  present  day  are  truly  cosmopolitan,  and  cannot 
strictly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  people.  But  they 
have  their  alliances  in  special  countries,  and  every 
phase  of  the  questions  of  these  countries  is  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  the  parent  stock  by  travels,  by  the  Queen's 
messenger,  by  missions,  by  ambassadors,  by  letters,  and 
by  the  habitual  use  of  the  telegraph.  That  a  tendency 
to  a  national  policy  should  be  given  by  the  strong 
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family  prepossessions  of  a  Royal  Family  is  not  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  sturdy  and  independent  vitality  of  a 
nation.  For  that  a  nation  should  have  an  independent 
vitality  we  should  be  the  last  to  dispute.  Of 

course  Royalty  has  always  had  a  strong  natural  feeling 
to  work  upon  in  fostering  patriotism,  and  giving  to  it 
especially  the  fighting  bent.  We  love  our  native  land 
best  as  we  love  our  mother  best,  and  for  much  the 
same  reason  ;  it  seems  to  have  given  us  birth  and  to 
be  part  of  ourselves.  The  love  of  our  native  land  is 
singularly  indestructible,  and  survives  every  change. 
And  Adam  Smith  complained  even,  and  com- 
plained with  truth  in  the  interests  of  human  im- 
provement, that  of  all  animals  man  is  the  most  difficult 
to  move.  For  it  is  undoubted  that  if  whole  fami- 
lies could  be  more  readily  persuaded  to  expatriate 
themselves  except  by  the  very  necessities  of  hunger,  or 
the  absolute  barbarities  of  bad  government,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  free  play  of  the  race.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this  indestructible  human  passion  to  be 
especially  associated  with  fighting  for  our  soil.  We  do 
not  want  to  fight  with  the  family  of  our  next  door 
neighbour  because  they  are  not  our  family.  Rather  we 
get  in  time  to  know  a  good  deal  about  them,  in  a 
wholesome  human  way,  and  to  appreciate  their  qualities. 
The  intense  desire  to  extend  the  soil  at  another's  ex- 
pense, and  the  still  lingering  notion  that  a  neighbour- 
ing nation  has  a  natural  hostility  to  us,  is  a  fostered 
and  a  factitious  passion  ;  a  relic,  though  we  know  it 
not,  of  the  monstrous  creed  of  millions  made  for  one* 
An  unfortunate  natural  fact  which  tends  to  hostility 
a  little,  but  rather  to  contempt,  is  the  difference  of 
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language.  But  if  foreigners  settle  among  us  in  private 
life  we  teach  them  our  language,  and  with  that  the 
contempt  passes  away.  Or  if  we  have  a  turn  that  way 
we  speak  to  them  in  theirs.  And  something  of  this 
kind  in  an  international  way  will  surely  have  ultimately 
to  be  done.  We  used  to  say  that  we  should  like  to  be 
"  President  of  a  Society  for  the  suppression  of  un- 
necessary languages,"  and  we  could  almost  say  so 
seriously.  We  would  not  have  gallant  little  Wales 
taught  to  retain  a  language  strange  to  other  peasants. 
Of  course  historically  and  aesthetically  it  is  very  fasci- 
nating. There  is  not  a  language  but  has  records  of 
priceless  value  in  retracing  the  past.  And  the  lan- 
guages that  lingered  most  among  neglected  peoples 
have  often  elements  of  the  richest  value.  We  sup- 
pose the  Basque  country  and  Roumania  could  teach  a 
real  scholar  more  than  important  climes.  But  then  in 
course  of  time  what  can  be  learnt  from  these  sources 
gets  known,  and  incorporated  into  the  common  stock. 
And  he  who  encourages  a  variety  of  small  bodies  of 
peasants  to  go  on  employing  for  ever  a  small  body  of 
various  tongues  seems  to  be  doing  his  little  to  retard 
the  ultimate  lift  and  advance  of  mankind.  But  as  to 
the  natural  virtue  of  patriotism  as  opposed  to  the  fos- 
tered virtue,  there  is  no  question  that  a  good  citizen  in 
all  matters  of  amelioration  and  active  service  will  think 
almost  entirely  of  his  own  country,  and  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  the  sensible  attend  to  their  own 
business  in  private  life.  They  do  so  because  only  in 
this  way  can  they  be  efficient.  If  they  begin  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  others,  efficiency  goes  and  meddling 
sets  in.  But  in  this  there  is  no  hostility:  the  very 
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notion  of  it  is  absent  in  private  life.  The  attend- 
ing to  one's  own  affairs  has  the  advantage  of  making 
hostility  unlikely.  Hostility  between  nations  is  a 
fostered  thing,  in  order  that  a  king  may  have  fighting 
material.  This  question  of  attending  to  our  own  business 
is  founded  again  upon  the  magnificent  principle  that 
example  is  better  than  precept.  The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  really  hope  to  benefit  the  people  of  a 
foreign  state  is  by  setting  them  the  example  of  a  well- 
ordered  one.  And  the  best  way  to  ensure  a  well-or- 
dered one  is  to  be  careless  of  the  extension  of  territory 
and  rather  to  discountenance  it  ;  and  to  concentrate 
effort  on  giving  a  good  account,  in  all  matters  of  social 
improvement,  of  the  territory  which  is  ours.  The 
traditional  desire  to  extend  territories  is  a  legacy  of 
absolute  monarchies.  For  it  is  essentially  a  personal 
desire  ;  a  desire  of  one  who  can  reckon  a  country  his 
own,  and  consider  himself  thwarted  if  he  does  not  make 
it  bigger.  A  more  insidious  desire  to  increase  territory 
we  now  have  which  is  independent  of  monarchies. 
And  that  is  the  greedy  desire  of  commerce  to  snatch 
at  an  immense  extension  of  capital  for  which  it  has  not 
paid.  But  here  again  the  legacy  of  the  monarchical 
principle  asserts  itself.  It  is  held  a  point  of  honour  to 
uphold  the  British  flag  wherever  it  has  got  itself  planted, 
even  by  commercial  cunning  ;  and  to  uphold  every 
commercial  band  who  have  contrived  by  diplomacy  to 
give  their  enterprise  a  military  and  national  aspect. 
This  point  of  honour  is  really  a  point  of  view  especially 
of  '  the  service '  ;  which  looks  upon  every  snatched 
territory  as  a  personal  thing,  personally  belonging  to  a 
monarch,  and  to  be  maintained  for  honour's  sake  in  his 
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defence.  To  such  chimeras  the  triumph  of  democratic 
principles  and  ideals  would  give  a  fatal  blow.  In  one 
matter  which  at  this  hour*  especially  presses,  a  natural 
and  unforced  patriotism,  which  is  founded  on  the  desire 
to  make  our  own  country  a  real  example  to  others, 
would  tend  towards  a  solution  in  an  exclusive  and  iso- 
lating sense.  It  is  not  a  question  in  which  we  pretend 
to  have  arrived  at  a  conclusive  opinion  ;  but  is  it  not  a 
time  seriously  to  debate  what,  in  the  interests  of  the 
best  future  of  mankind  and  not  of  ourselves  alone,  is 
our  duty  in  regard  to  the  perpetual  influx  among  us  of 
debased  and  impoverished  foreigners  ?  We  will  men- 
tion two  considerations  which  seem  to  tell  in  favour  of 
an  insulating  patriotism.  The  best  possible  way  of 
shewing  foreign  nations  what  a  good  state  may  be,  and 
so  in  the  distant  future  influencing  foreign  countries  for 
good,  is  to  give  our  own  poor  an  excellent  chance  ;  a 
chance  of  rational  homes  and  decency  of  life,  and  of 
ultimately  themselves  shewing  other  nations  what  may 
be  done  in  a  land  where  the  labouring  poor  have 
rational  homes  and  decency  of  life.  No  doubt  our 
original  hospitality  to  foreigners  was  founded  on 
principles  of  humanity.  We  heard  terrible  and  real 
tales  of  sufferings  in  other  countries,  and  we  wished  to 
be  a  house  of  refuge.  Also  our  sensible  study  of 
political  economy  told  us  that  '  tyranny  is  a  poor  pro- 
vider/f  and  that  the  way  to  be  rich  was  to  open  our 
ports  to  all,  to  ask  no  questions,  and  to  let  the  wants 
of  many  a  land  swell  the  streams  of  our  commerce. 
This  is  true  enough,  but  then  who  grows  rich  ?  The 
manufacturer  doubtless  by  finding  labour  almost  at  a 
*  Written  nearly  two  years  ago.  t  Burke. 
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nominal  price.  And  there  is  in  these  foreign  ill-used 
herds  a  capacity  for  receiving  tyranny  which  makes 
them  welcome  to  the  middle-man.  But  is  it  fair  to  our 
own  working  man,  and  does  it  not  encourage  social 
sores  ?  Can  an  orderly  self-respecting  and  decent 
lowest  class  have  a  chance  of  establishing  itself  among 
us  under  the  system  ?  These  remarks  do  not  pretend 
to  be  made  as  from  one  who  dare  have  a  final  opinion 
on  the  point  :  it  is  far  too  complicated  a  matter  ;  and 
needs  the  previous  absorption  of  many  various  streams 
of  information.  But  the  other  consideration  which  we 
urge  in  the  same  direction  we  can  urge  more  unhesi- 
tatingly, because  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  depend  on 
the  various  streams  of  information  necessary  to  a  sound 
political  economy,  but  to  be  a  part  of  ultimate  morals. 
There  are  countries  in  Europe  managed  with 
infamous  selfishness,  and  with  the  crass  ignorance  of  an 
unpierceable  religious  fanaticism.  To  send  paper 
protests  to  countries  of  this  kind  is  not  ridiculous  be- 
cause it  is  noble.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  likely  to 
effect  much.  It  reminds  us  of  the  charming  saying  of 
Sydney  Smith,  when  he  saw  a  dear  little  child  stroking 
a  tortoise's  back.  He  said  it  was  like  stroking  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  to  please  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
And  one  may  say  of  these  paper  protests  of  humanity 
sent  to  a  tyrant's  court,  that  they  do  not  reach  the 
right  sensory  nerves.  Meanwhile  England  is  for  ever 
keeping  alive  these  tyrannies  by  receiving  the  most 
abject  part  of  their  surplus  population.  Here  at 
least  they  earn  something  without  brutal  ill-treatment. 
The  kind  of  ill-treatment  they  leave  may  best  be 
judged  by  the  fact,  that  they  find  what  they  meet  with 
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in  the  East  End  delightful.  We  are  in  fact  constantly 
relieving  the  worst  European  Governments  of  the 
results  of  their  evil  deeds.  For  them  we  are  staving 
off  the  evil  day.  For  were  the  subjects  of  the  worst 
governments  compelled  to  stew  in  their  own  juice,  by 
better  conducted  lands  refusing  to  receive  them,  things 
would  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  timely  revolution 
must  inevitably  come.  And  is  its  delay  a  valuable 
thing  ?  Is  it,  at  least,  a  thing  worth  increasing  the 
burdens  of  our  own  poor  for  ?  Such  are  the  reason- 
ings of  a  natural  and  unfostered  patriotism  ;  a  patriot- 
ism which  hopes  ultimately  to  benefit  the  whole  world 
by  ordering  the  affairs  of  its  own  household  well. 

And  with  regard  to  these  old-world  and  crushing 
governments,  it  is  above  all  things  valuable  that  we 
should  not  be  prejudged  or  tied  in  our  attitude  towards 
them  by  any  family  alliance  of  a  royal  house.  The 
only  right  attitude  for  a  sound  and  self-respecting 
people  is  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 
The  parallel  afforded  by  private  life  is  absolute.  If 
there  is  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whose  ways 
we  absolutely  disapprove,  we  do  not  interfere  with 
them  except  in  the  case  of  public  nuisance,  but  we 
know  well  how  to  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Yet  we  do  not  say  that  a  people  conscious  of 
orderly  life  should  not  ultimately  protest.  The  enormous 
undeserved  sufferings  of  masses  are  our  near  concern 
though  they  be  in  distant  Siberia.  Bold  statement 
preceded  by  accurate  information,  constant  publication 
of  the  facts,  are  useful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  bring  ultimate  relief.  The  promulgation 
by  public  action  of  a  simultaneous  protest  from  three 
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or  four  better  ordered  states  together  is  a  natural 
course.  But  these  things  can  best  be  done  by  states 
who  have  no  cause  for  fearing  to  wound  the  personal 
susceptibilities  of  members  of  a  royal  house. 
It  may  naturally  be  said  that  such  remarks  may  have 
an  element  of  truth,  but  what  we  indispensably  want 
in  a  nation  is  that  fighting  power  which  makes  it  feared, 
and  makes  it  able  to  continue  to  exist  under  every 
threatening  danger.  Such  a  nation  as  your  sentences 
indicate  might  be  possessed  with  fine  ideas,  but  would 
melt  away  some  fine  morning  beneath  the  direct  attack 
of  a  military  race.  To  this  we  should  reply  that  we 
are  not  arguing  for  softness.  In  private  life  an  entire 
absence  of  softness  is  sometimes  suddenly  found  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  in  those  whose  gentle  bear- 
ing has  ever  been  conspicuous.  What  we  are  arguing 
for  is  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  possibility  of 
having  factitious  quarrels,  for  which  there  is  no  real 
necessity,  fastened  upon  us,  and  then  being  compelled 
to  fight  them  through  in  the  name  of  honour.  For  in 
these  unfortunate  cases  a  very  real  feeling  of  honour 
gets  set  up  in  the  private  citizen  ;  and  though  he  would 
never  have  entered  into  the  quarrel,  could  he  have 
borne  an  effective  part  in  managing  the  affair,  he  now, 
it  being  begun  for  him,  finds  himself  compelled  to 
support  it  by  a  sentiment  with  which  monarchical 
government  has  no  longer  anything  to  do.  The  great 
ultimate  safe-guard  against  his  being  placed  in  this 
unfortunate  position  is  the  transference  of  the  power 
of  declaring  war  from  the  throne  to  Parliament.  The 

o 

great  argument  always  used  against  this  is,  that  the 
necessary  debate  delay  and  publicity,  of  spoken  and 
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reported  opinion,  would  necessarily  defer  the  declara- 
tion of  war  till  the  favourable  moment  for  declaring  it 
had  passed  away.  There  is  of  course  a  good  deal  in 
this.  But  a  certain  dishonesty  of  tone  is  partly  mixed 
with  the  contention.  The  necessity  of  delay  is  ex- 
aggerated because  those  who  maintain  this  view  do 
not  want  the  thing  done.  It  has  been  proved  that  things 
can  be  done  quickly  enough  and  secretly  enough  in 
Parliament  when  all  desired  it.  There  was  time  to 
pass  press  gang  acts  through  the  three  branches, 
between  an  unsuspecting  evening  and  a  quiet  morning 
when  the  victims  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
press  ganger.  In  such  matters  of  gravity  as  the  super- 
eminent  necessity  of  a  national  war,  it  would  be  possible 
to  overcome  all  difficulties  of  time  and  publicity.  And 
the  advantage  of  the  nation's  knowing  that  the  quarrel 
was  the  nation's  own  would  be  supereminent  indeed. 
With  this  we  should  especially  join,  as  the  best  of  all 
safeguards  against  quarrels  being  entered  upon  with  a 
light  heart,  the  necessity  of  making  every  man  a  soldier. 
Men  do  not  care  for  blood  and  wounds  in  their  own 
person.  The  sentiment  of  sending  others  to  death  is 
a  cheap  one.  And  a  large  unemployed  military  force 
has  a  bad  influence  in  a  country  in  the  long  run.  We 
ought  all  to  be  ready  to  defend  our  country,  and  not 
least  those  who  give  advice.  But  if  every  nation  had 
the  genuine  making  of  their  own  quarrels,  or  the 
absolute  right  of  ending  them  by  negotiation  in  prefe- 
rence :  and  if  at  the  same  time  every  citizen  who  bore 
his  practical  part  in  giving  the  decision  knew  he  had 
to  bear  his  practical  part  in  fighting  it  out,  there  would 
not  be  a  great  many  wars.  Nor  would  that  be  a  proof 
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of  cowardice  in  the  future  race  we  are  sketching.  It 
would  be  a  proof  of  sense.  As  to  the  ultimate  effects 
of  a  large  and  separate  unemployed  military  class,  they 
are  best  hinted  at  by  a  story  of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson's. 
He  said  that  an  African  chief  was  once  asked  why  he 
had  gone  to  war.  And  he  replied  that  he  had  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  and  he  feared  it  would  spoil. 
It  will  be  enough  to  conclude  by  saying,  that  our 
patriotism  in  its  natural  sense  will  be  strengthened  by 
a  high  morality  entering  into  it.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  necessity  for  our  having  any  prejudice  in 
favour  of  our  own  country.  Why  should  we  ?  The 
prejudice  comes  mainly  from  a  sort  of  presupposition 
of  hostility  in  the  other  country.  And  we  have  already 
said  for  what  purposes  we  thought  this  presupposition 
to  have  been  fostered.  The  fostering  of  a  prejudice 
on  our  own  side  involves  the  admission  of  a  prejudice 
as  an  excellent  thing  on  the  other  side.  And  these 
two  excellent  things  being  granted  the  quarrel  is  half 
made.  It  needs  but  the  spark  to  kindle  it.  And  at 
the  present  moment  the  two  great  things  for  the 
English  nation  jealously  to  guard  against  are  :  Exten- 
sions by  one  inch  of  our  frontier,  and  any  mode  what- 
ever of  brutal  treatment  of  an  inferior  race.  The  in- 
sidious method  by  which  both  of  these  arise  separately 
or  together  we  have  already  described.  The  greed  of 
commerce,  of  personal  self-aggrandisement  with  a 
business  turn,  does  the  mischief.  And  then  it  craftily 
relies  on  mediaeval  ideas,  still  surviving  to  give  their 
simple  gentlemanly  honour,  as  a  willing  gift  to  solve 
its  difficulties  and  support  its  greed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MARRIAGE. 

THERE  is  yet  one  more  subject  which  it  is  not  a  mere 
literary  excursus  to  include  in  the  results  of  a  change 
of  the  religious  point  of  view.  And  there  is  the  less 
excuse  for  yielding  to  any  natural  tendency  to  shirk 
it,  on  account  of  the  intricacy  of  the  subject  and  the 
varieties  of  violent  sentiment  that  its  discussion 
evokes,  because  circumstances  have  not  only  made  it 
prominent,  but  seem  to  call  on  public  grounds  for  its 
discussion.  The  fact  is  that  marriage  is  a  subject  which 
quite  especially  is  tinged  with  ecclesiastical  thought  and 
tradition,  and  that  it  is  quite  natural  and  no  abuse  of 
things  that  it  should  be  so.  We  have  here  a  subject 
which  to  a  singular  degree  blends  the  natural  and 
the  divine  ;  and  we  may  go  farther  and  add,  a  subject 
which  more  than  another  seems  to  say  that  the  truly 
natural  is  the  truly  divine.  Not  without  inspiration 
did  Byron  write  the  simple  words 

Devotion  wafts  the  soul  above 
But  heaven  itself  descends  in  love. 

We  may  therefore  say  in  the  abstract  of  marriage 
that  we  should  expect  it  from  the  first  to  be  a  special 
sphere  of  the  priest,  or  mediator  between  earth  and 
heaven.  As  far  as  the  priest  is  a  right  thing,  a  natural 
and  wholesome  growth  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  over 
the  marriage  ceremony  above  all  things  that  his  hand 
should  be  extended.  If  there  be  a  centre  for  natural 
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religion  it  is  here.  And  therefore  we  may  have  a  pre- 
disposition to  expect  that,  in  matters  concerning  the 
marriage  custom  of  a  country,  what  priests  say  of  it 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  quite  right  or  nearly  right 
than  in  anything  else.  For  in  our  second  chapter, 
when  trying  to  strain  back  our  minds  till  we  could  form 
some  probable  picture  of  the  earliest  upspringings  of 
the  priestly  character,  we  were  led  to  feel  that  they 
were  the  most  serious  cast  of  men,  that  they  had  a 
special  nobleness  of  temperament,  to  which  the  eager 
cry  for  certainty  of  the  people,  rather  than  any  vice  of 
their  own,  would  tend  in  the  course  of  centuries  to  give 
an  ignoble  tinge.  And  in  a  natural  region  where  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  gods  seems  a  superfluity, 
and  their  original  impress  upon  the  heart  seems  enough, 
a  type  of  man  who  was  always  listening  for  indications 
of  the  gods,  as  we  were  led  to  say  of  the  prototypes  of 
the  priest,  would  seem  likely  to  be  right  in  a  way  for 
which  the  subsequent  philosophic  mind  of  a  nation 
would  have  little  to  rebuke  him.  Only  we  have  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  imply  that  what  is  argued 
on  wrong  premises,  though  the  results  of  the  argument 
may  remain  the  best  wisdom  for  a  long  time,  is  sure  to 
get  wrong  and  out  of  harmony  with  fact  in  the  end. 
And  we  are,  it  seems,  just  now  beginning  to  find  that  it 
is  so  here.  The  supernatural  basis  of  marriage  has,  in 
this  particular  institution,  run  so  on  all  fours  with  the 
natural  basis,  that  the  necessity  for  the  disentanglement 
of  the  two  seems  to  become  apparent  later  in  time 
than  in  the  cases  of  one  or  two  other  institutions.  The 
meaning  of  this  may  perhaps  be  cleared,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  those  who  first  preached  the  Gospel  did  not 
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have  any  occasion  to  tell  their  heathen  neighbours  to 
have  only  one  wife.  They  had  to  protest  against  im- 
morality, but  so  have  preachers  now.  But  it  did  not 
need  the  advent  of  Christ  to  preach  monogamy  to  the 
nobler  races.  The  human  heart  had  been  enough. 
Nor  do  we  find  in  the  writings  which  seemed  to  serve 
as  religious  guides  to  Greeks  and  Romans  any  warn- 
ings towards  monogamy,  at  least  from  Olympus.  The 
human  story  of  Homer  is  infinitely  nobler  than  Homer's 
theological  apparatus.  And  while  Olympus  is  scanda- 
lous, Hector's  Andromache  may  be  turned  to  with 
infinite  profit  by  the  women  of  to-day.  But  in  marriage 
as  in  everything  else  we  have  to  lay  down  the  inexor- 
able principle  that  everything  is  natural  ;  and  that  we 
can  allow  of  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  If  the  ideal 
of  marriage  as  propounded  by  a  Christian  priest  turns 
out  to  be  nearly  identical  with  an  ideal  of  marriage 
which  a  man  may  reasonably  frame  for  himself,  by  the 
experience  of  history  and  the  light  of  nature,  that  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  proving  that  the  ideal  of  marriage 
was  given  for  all  time  many  years  ago,  once  by  a  direct 
agent  of  God  who  had  just  come  from  His  presence, 
and  once  by  God  Himself.  And  as  a  consequence, 
which  is  the  more  important  part  of  the  matter,  that 
we  therefore  dare  not  alter  in  any  particular  the  exact 
model  and  form  of  words  which  they  have  laid  down. 
If  in  this  matter  the  natural  had  but  little  need  to 
strain  after  the  supernatural,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
man  of  supreme  moral  genius  several  thousand  years 
ago  spoke  rightly  to  a  morally  gifted  people  ;  and  that 
a  genius  of  greater  spirituality,  speaking  to  the  same 
people  a  considerable  time  after,  confirmed  his  words. 
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Yet  when  a  subject  of  daily  importance  is  claimed  to 
be  settled  in  such  and  such  a  shape  for  ever  by  the 
direct  voice  of  heaven,  though  the  message  of  that 
voice  is  wisdom  itself,  yet,  because  it  is  claimed  as 
settled  in  that  way,  the  wisdom  will  assume  a  stereo- 
typed form  which  is  incompatible  with  the  expansions, 
and  modifications,  and  adaptability  to  changing  human 
needs  which  is  required  of  every  human  institution 
resting  on  natural  grounds,  and  admitted  to  be  so  rest- 
ing. And  what  is  it  that  may  be  said  to  be  the  voice 
of  nature  in  this  matter,  as  evidenced  in  the  history  of 
all  the  nobler  races,  and  evidenced  in  the  heart  of  any 
individual  man  at  the  present  day  ? 

It  is  that,  early  in  the  ascending  growing  life  of  a  male, 
he  finds  himself  very  specially  drawn  to  assume  a  tone 
at  once  of  protection  and  of  mastering  affection  towards 
a  particular  woman.  At  the  very  time  that  his  growing 
life  furnishes  an  instinct  which  is  capable  of  brutalising 
him  beyond  anything  else,  the  mysterious  inconceiv- 
able power  which  made  all  things  furnishes  in  animal 
passion  a  sacred  antidote  to  animal  passion,  and  to 
each  individual  soul  heaven  itself  descends  in  love. 
Cursed  be  the  social  wants  which  sin  against  the  sense 
of  youth.  Care  for  money  is  good  and  self-control  is 
good,  but  the  voice  of  love  seems  to  be  more  directly 
the  individual  revelation,  which  is  the  golden  key  of 
life  to  the  growing  man,  than  any  appearances  here  or 
there.  And  a  failure  to  follow  out  that  clue  may  be  a 
failure  to  make  the  most  of  life,  as  heaven  accounts  the 
most,  for  ever.  It  is  at  least  to  most  men  the  one 
chance  of  remaining  untainted  by  the  corroding  breath 
of  impurity  for  ever.  And  who,  that  has  ever  been 
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young,  would  not  recognise  that  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  unsullied  passion  that  it  should  take  for  granted 
that  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  life,  and  that  the 
beautiful  words  of  our  prayer-book,  as  far  as  they  refer 
to  this  particular  point,  cover  exactly  the  right  ground. 
Yet  since  this  noble  passion  is  but  an  antidote  to  an 
ever  existing  brutal  element  in  man,  the  realm  of  law 
is  not  unnecessary  in  the  matter.  And  what  is  the 
natural  province  of  law  in  the  matter  ?  Some  superior 
minds,  having  fully  realised  the  noble  tendency  in 
them  and  the  ignoble  too,  would  naturally  frame  a 
law  to  enforce  every  yearning  towards  permanency,  and 
to  throw  a  social  stigma  upon  the  disintegrating  force 
of  impulse.  And  why  especially  would  these  guiding 
minds  rightly  frame  law  with  this  intention  ?  Because 
this  compulsion  towards  permanency  is  not  only  con- 
sonant with  what  is  acceptable  to  both  halves  of  man- 
kind alike  in  their  highest  moments,  but  is  favourable 
to  the  weaker  half  with  whom  permanent  results  of 
union  remain,  rather  than  to  the  stronger  half  with 
whom  they  remain  not,  and  whom  business  and  war 
allure  over  the  world.  If  this  be  so,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  point  of  separation  between  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  the  natural  idea  of  marriage.  And  yet  in 
course  of  time  we  shall  see  that  there  is,  and  that  lines 
of  separation  have  already  set  in.  The  predisposing 
conviction  that  the  commands  as  binding  on  Christians 

o 

were  given  once  for  all  by  God,  and  in  His  own  words, 
precludes  the  very  idea  of  elasticity  in  adapting  a 
general  principle  to  growing  and  shifting  convenience. 
And  it  behoves  a  good  citizen  at  the  present  day  not 
to  be  afraid  to  cry  aloud,  that  nothing  has  been  achieved 
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for  man  in  his  knowledge  of  how  he  ought  to  bear 
himself  as  to  marriage,  which  he  has  not  achieved  for 
himself  by  natural  agencies.  And  here  again  once 
more  we  shall  see  that  a  mere  speculative  change,  as 
some  would  say,  has  an  immense  bearing  on  practical 
action.  The  idea  is  everything.  What  Christ  said  of 
the  Sabbath  we  may  say  of  marriage,  that  marriage 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  marriage.  The 
region  of  the  sacrosanct  and  the  undiscussible  must  be 

o 

broken  into.  Of  marriage,  as  of  every  other  institution 
in  the  world,  we  must  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  something  so  entirely  revealed,  and  therefore  com- 
pletely perfect  in  itself,  that  if  in  certain  cases  it  can 
be  proved  to  involve  the  height  of  injustice  absurdity 
and  poignant  misery,  yet  it  must  be  maintained  because 
it  is  of  more  spiritual  importance  than  any  amount  of 
human  suffering ;  and  that  the  human  suffering  must 
be  continued,  as  of  less  importance  than  the  divinely 
revealed  thing.  The  great  object  of  religion,  thought, 
contrivance,  learning,  and  that  general  disposition  to 
care  for  the  future  of  others  which  the  religious  tem- 
perament involves,  is  to  lessen  the  amount  of  human 
misery.  And  when  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the 
modification  of  an  institution  is  indispensable  to  the 
lessening  of  human  misery,  it  should  be  modified. 
In  most  human  things  it  is  probable  that  the  Church 
would  shrink  from  this  direct  issue.  The  Church 
would  be  more  likely  to  take  refuge  in  argumentation 
which  would  obscure  the  point ;  and  to  hint  that  such 
and  such  an  institution,  as  Monarchy  for  instance, 
which  they  wished  to  save,  did  in  fact  subserve 
human  happiness  ;  and  that  human  happiness  was  mis- 
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conceived  by  the  adversary.  But  in  this  single  point  of 
marriage  we  think  they  would  accept  the  issue,  and 
would  say  according  to  a  now  accepted  formula  "  Perish 
human  happiness."  The  indestructibility  of  marriage 
is  a  distinct  part  of  finite  revelation  ;  and  every  detail 
of  finite  revelation  must  be  maintained  at  the  peril  of 
our  souls,  even  though  every  member  of  the  human 
family  should  be  rendered  miserable  by  it.  To  our- 
selves human  happiness  is  inconceivable  except  by 
obeying  the  highest  dictates  of  morality,  and  perhaps 
we  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  morality  for  human 
happiness  without  being  supposed  exactly  to  define 
them  as  synonymous.  And  we  believe  that,  even  so 
pressed,  Christian  priests  would  not  be  unwilling  even 
to  cry  out  "  perish  morality,"  rather  than  that  the 
words  of  the  Bible  should  be  tampered  with.  They 
would  say  that  human  morality  must  take  care  of 
itself,  that  the  actual  command  about  marriage  was 
revealed,  and  that  morality  was  walled  exactly  within 
the  revealed  lines,  or  it  would  have  no  chance  of  being 
morality  in  any  sense  worth  having.  We  think  they 
have  practically  said  this,  because  when  a  noble  and 
highly-educated  Christian  priest  said  that  the  legalising 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  would  do 
more  than  any  single  thing  to  make  morality  and 
obedience  to  conscience  easier  among  the  poor,  and  to 
remove  a  constantly  recurring  and  natural  temptation 
to  immorality,  he  found  no  acceptance  with  the  vast 
majority  of  his  clerical  brethren.  This  single  priest 
said  that  this  one  fact  alone  induced  him  to  vote  for  a 
certain  Bill.  But  the  Bill  has  been  thrown  out  year 
after  year  by  the  authoritative  assemblage  of  the  heads 
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of  the  Church.  And  on  the  avowed  ground  that  the 
Church  cannot  go  against  a  plain  Bible  text.  At  this 
very  point,  of  the  forbidding  of  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  we  think  we  can  see  the  natural 
morality  of  marriage  to  a  slight  extent  added  to  by 
supernaturalism  ;  by  the  assumption  that  the  actual 
words  of  the  command,  on  which  our  English  marriage 
law  is  said  to  be  based,  were  revealed  and  not  naturally 
arrived  at.  For  is  there  any  natural  reason  for  assert- 
ing that,  when  we  marry  a  girl  out  of  a  family,  we  do 
actually  in  a  spiritual  sense  marry  the  whole  family  and 
make  them  ours,  so  that  no  other  female  member  of 
that  family  of  the  same  degree  can  henceforth  be  our 
wife  without  natural  pollution.  We  ourselves  can  see 
no  natural  reason  in  this,,  and  it  reminds  us  of  one  of 
those  commandments  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  which  a 
class  of  established  priests  whom  Christ  rebuked  gave 
to  others.  There  have  been  said  by  good  judges  to  be 
arguments  of  delicacy  in  it,  but  they  seem  to  ourselves 
rather  arguments  which  appeal  to  the  pride  and  self- 
importance  of  .established  people,  than  to  any  natural 
refinement  founded  on  true  morality.  And  where 
matters  are  simply  matters  of  expediency,  surely  the 
expediency  of  the  poor,  who  must  at  once  have  both 
servant  and  constant  companion  to  take  care  both  of 
themselves  and  of  helpless  children,  without  an  increase 
of  expense  by  one  penny,  or  else  be  hopelessly  miserable, 
should  be  an  expediency  of  the  greatest  weight  to  those 
who  wish  to  see  morality  truer  and  purer  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  men.  But*  at  the  present  moment  it  is  so 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  that  the  question 

*  May  1891. 
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of  the  deceased  wife's  sister,  unsettled  as  it  is,  seems 
like  a  matter  of  ancient  history.  It  is  not  of  that  that 
anybody  is  especially  thinking,  when  they  ask  for  a 
discussion  of  the  marriage  laws  as  a  matter  of  vital 
concern.  The  moment  we  concede  that  the  commands 
of  Moses  or  even  of  Christ  were  arrived  at  by  natural 
means,  we  are  able  to  concede  also  that  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  lot  of  man  were  more  prominent  then  than 
now,  and  that  a  general  principle  may  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. The  weakness  of  woman  as  compared  to 
man  is  not  so  prominent  now  as  then.  One  might 
perhaps  go  farther  :  but  that  will  suffice.  In  many 
respects  man  needs  to  be  defended  against  the  unscru- 
pulous caprice  of  woman.  For  all  this  she  has,  without 
losing  the  personal  inviolability  which  civilization 
concedes  to  her.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  going 
into  this  or  that  detail.  What  are  the  uses  of  mar- 
riage ?  That  man  should  live  his  life  on  earth  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  nature  ;  especially  in  the 
direction  in  which  that  nature  seems  to  indicate  the 
finger  of  God  by  uniting  nature  with  the  highest 
possible  spirituality,  even  without  straining  after  a  reve- 
lation which  may  have  been  wrongly  conceived.  That 
such  a  union  should  be  permanent  seems  a  dictate 
both  natural  and  divine.  But  unions  may  be  hopeless 
mistakes.  In  these  cases  the  individual's  misery  is  not 
a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  object  of  an  unselfish 
nature  is  to  diminish  human  misery.  Theology  is 
constrained  again  and  again  to  say  that  human  misery 
is  of  no  importance,  compared  with  the  sacrosanct  char- 
acter of  certain  assumptions  of  her  own.  In  this 
particular  matter  she  says  it  openly.  The  principle 

s  \ 
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to  lay  down  is  this ;  that,  where  the  indestructible  nature 
of  the  marriage  tie  interferes  with  the  development  of 
human  happiness  in  unjust  or  absurd  ways,  the  univer- 
sal rule  may  be  modified — in  the  interests  of  man  ;  and 
that  to  do  this  is  the  highest  religion,  in  accordance 
with  the  definitions  of  religion  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give.  The  details  of  what  excep- 
tions to  the  principle  of  indestructibility  are  to  be 
allowed  are  matters  for  discussion.  These  discus- 
sions are  the  province  of  lawyers,  of  clergymen,  of  men 
and  women  of  experience  and  wisdom.  All  that  it  con- 
cerns us  to  state  is  this  that  discussion  may  be  allowed ; 
and  that  in  accordance  with  it  legislation  may  follow. 
And,  at  the  present  moment,  further  legislation  to- 
wards freedom  seems  the  only  way  to  escape  absurdity, 
in  a  matter  which  is  no  field  of  jesting  to  those  who 
suffer. 


FINIS. 
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APPENDICES. 

I. 

AT  the  moment  of  going  to  press  I  cut  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  January  26th, 
1893.  It  may  serve  as  an  illustration  to  more  than 
one  passage,  as  indicating  that  a  desire  to  make 
politics  real  and  founded  on  information  would  be  part 
of  the  religious  service  of  the  future.  I  am  not  unaware 
that  the  real  object  of  education  is  mental  training  not 
information.  Yet  such  information  as  this  would  be 
held  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  citizen. 
Under  an  old  system  of  thought,  the  natural  tendency 
of  a  person  highly  placed  in  the  world  would  be  to 
think  that  the  less  a  poor  man  knew  of  such  things  the 
better ;  that  the  less  he  knew  of  them  the  more  easy  on 
the  whole  he  would  be  to  manage.  I  am  alive  to  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  bias  ;  but  the  policeman  and  his 
functions  are  matters  of  fact  and  may  be  stated  and 
remembered.  And  the  results  of  a  trades-union  are 
matters  of  fact  followed  by  inference  ;  and  the  drawing 
of  inference  by  a  lad  himself  will  train  his  mind. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  CITIZENS  :    BY  MR.  ASQUITH. 

Much  was  to  be  done,  said  Mr.  Asquith  yesterday  to  a  deputation 
on  evening  schools,  in  trying  to  interest  our  young  people  not  onty 
in  the  higher  regions  of  State  departments,  but  in  the  simpler  forms 
of  self-government.  First,  the  children  could  be  taught  about  the 
known  public  men — those  most  familiar  to  them,  such  as  the  police- 
man and  the  rate-collector — (laughter) — and  so  on,  until  they  learned 
all  about  the  members  of  Parliament  and  County  Councillors — (laugh- 
ter)— and  finally  about  the  great  State  departments.  Besides  teach- 
ing them  about  the  making  of  laws,  we  must  explain  the  great 
difference  between  making  a  law  and  carrying  it  out,  and  what  was 
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the  object  of  the  great  central  offices  which  had  to  try  to  administer 
and  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  country.  In  teaching  them  about  our 
institutions  it  had  before  been  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  introducing  bias,  but  he  believed  it  was  quite  possible  to  do 
so.  Finally,  we  should  call  their  attention  to  the  great  questions  of 
industry  and  capital  and  labour  in  this  country,  and  show  them  the 
real  meaning  of  trade  union  work  in  its  best  sense,  and  indicate  to 
them  the  difficulties  involved  in  labour  disputes  and  how  most  wisely 
we  might  look  to  other  solutions  than  the  struggles  of  industrial  war- 
fare which  sometimes  took  place.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  should  also 
endeavour  to  show  the  advantage  of  joining  a  good  friendly  society 
early,  and  indicate  the  benefit  of  avoiding  getting  into  debt.  All 
these  things,  whether  from  the  political  or  social  point  of  view,  were 
matters  which  he  thought  might  intelligibly  be  brought  before  our 
young  people  in  evening  schools  to  the  great  advantage  of  their 
future  lives. 


II. 

AT  the  very  moment  of  going  to  press  I  wish  to  call 
as  a  witness,  confirming  the  argument  of  several 
passages,  a  letter  appearing  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
January  3ist,  1893.  With  every  word  of  this  letter 
I  am  in  sympathy  except  with  the  phrase  "  We  Christ- 
ians." And  with  regard  to  the  Prophecy  of  Dr.  Pusey 
I  wish  to  quote  a  phrase  of  my  own  from  a  part  of  my 
tenth  chapter  which  I  suppressed  "  Men  who  have 
followed  the  usual  path  of  human  advance,  the  method 
that  is  of  adopting  a  part  of  a  recent  criticism  into 
their  present  systems,  and  of  denying  the  validity  of 
the  rest." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  DAILY  CHRONICLE." 

SIR, — Many  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  opening  your  columns 
for  the  ventilation  of  this  question.  At  the  present  moment  we  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Wales  are  anxiously  watching  the 
progress  of  events  quite  unparalleled  in  any  Church  or  period  in  the 
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history  of  Christianity.  Every  single  article  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
now  being  set  aside  in  the  public  teaching  of  many  of  our  clergy, 
and  Church  authority  blandly  smiles  in  acquiescence.  One  clergy- 
man teaches  that  Christ  is  God  and  our  atoning  Redeemer,  another 
emphatically  teaches  the  reverse.  Practically  speaking,  these  two 
contradictory  statements  are  allowed  to  be  taught  as  equally  true  ! 
Professor  Jowett  and  Bishop  Ryle  being  witnesses  e.g. 

Again,  the  Bible,  accepted  by  the  whole  of  Christendom  at  all 
times  and  places  as  divinely  authentic  and  inspired,  as  a  complete 
and  supernatural  revelation  to  mankind,  we  are  now  informed  by 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  the  exact  reverse  of  all  this. 
In  fact,  that  some  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  authenticated  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  are  just  huge  lies  told  in  the  name  of  God — 
"  shrivelled-iip  myths  "  or  inventions  of  unknown  writers  "  dramati- 
cally put  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  "  or  anybody  else. 

These  gentlemen  (I  have  been  quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Cheyne, 
Canon  of  Rochester,  &c.,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  examining 
chaplain,  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  Canon  Driver,  &c.)  still  go  to  church, 
put  on  surplices,  solemnly  read  "  the  shrivelled-up  myths,"  &c.,  as 
"  the  word  of  God,"  pocket  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  formularies  of 
the  National  Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops, 
the  Houses  of  Convocation,  look  on,  listen  on — and  say  nothing. 
One  learned  doctor  says  "  Criticism  cannot  be  put  down  by 
denunciation."  Certainly  not ;  but  men  who  have  ceased  to  believe 
in  Christianity  and  who  teach  that  it  is  "  played  out "  so  utterly  and 
thoroughly,  can  be  and  must  be  put  out  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  cease  to  receive  Christian  money  for  teaching  a  religion  which 
they  no  longer  do  teach  or  believe.  Indeed,  with  a  vengeance,  it  is 
high  time  that  this  blasphemous  farce,  which  our  bishops  are 
allowing  under  the  sanction  of  the  old  English  Church,  and  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  was  "played  out,"  as  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  honesty,  and  common  sense. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  has  just  made  such  a  stand  for 
ritual,  is  totally  unwilling  to  make  a  similar  stand  for  the  Bible,  or 
the  trustworthiness  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  employs  a  notorious  depraver 
of  both  as  his  examining  chaplain,  to  poison  the  minds  of  his  young 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  his  diocese.  The  Bishops  of  Ripon 
and  Southwell  do  the  same ;  and  no  one  will  dare  speak  out.  Mean- 
while, the  bishops  are  letting  the  "  holy  Scriptures  "  and  the  dignity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Infallible  and  Divine  Teacher  "  go 
to  the  dogs  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Surely  if 
something  is  not  quickly  done  to  stay  the  evil,  "Christianity  will  be 
played  out "  in  our  ancient  and  National  Church.  Already  the  Bible 
is  practically  torn  to  shreds  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  Lincoln, 
Rochester,  Oxford,  and  Ripon  ;  and  if  these  Bishops  and  clergy  are 
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right,  for  honesty's  sake  the  sooner  the  Bible  is  put  aside  the  better. 
We  Christians  who  do  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  believe  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  Inspired  Word  of  God,  are  determined  that 
these  men,  having  ceased  to  believe  in  Christianity,  and  not  having 
the  honesty  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  to  leave  the  Christian  Church  of 
their  own  accord,  shall  be  put  out,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 
Their  Christianity  is  "played  out;"  then  our  money  as  Christians  is 
not  to  be  "  paid  out "  any  longer  to  such  men  as  these.  Imagine 
German  officers  who  have  gone  over  neck  and  crop  to  the  Russians 
still  taking  pay  from  the  German  Government. 

Sir,  you  are  very  liberal  in  allowing  plain  speech  and  honest 
words  on  both  sides.  I  trust  you  will  not  exclude  this  protest  of 
mine  from  your  columns  because  in  strong  terms  I  plead  for  justice 
towards  Christianity  in  our  National  Church.  1  merely  ask  that 
Driver,  Gore,  Cheyne,  Ryle,  and  their  episcopal  abettors,  whose 
"Christianity  is  played  out,"  should  also  themselves  be  "played 
out "  of  the  Christian  Church,  whose  faith  they  have  ceased  to  hold. 
I  conclude  with  a  prophecy  of  the  late  venerable  Hebrew  scholar  and 
orthodox  divine,  Dr.  Pusey :  "  If  the  faith  shall  be  (God  forbid !) 
destroyed  in  England,  it  will  not  be  by  open  assailants,  but  by  those 
who  think  that  they  defend  it  while  they  have  themselves  lost  it." 
Of  this  school  of  new  critics  our  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
(thank  God  for  such  a  Bishop  !)  writes,  "  They  would  rob  us  entirely 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  falsify  the  whole  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles." — I  am,  Sir,  your  grateful  servant  in  Jesus  Christ, 


IGNATIUS,  O.S.B.  MONK, 

Llanthony  Abbey,  near  Abergavenny. 
Jan.  28. 
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good  and  useful  purpose." — Guardian. 

M 
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A  Lapide.— The  Great  Commentary  upon  the  Gospels 
of  Cornelius  d  Lapide.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  W 
MOSSMAN,  D.D.,  (B.A.,  Oxon.),  assisted  by  various  Scholars 
6  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  125.  each. 

SS.    MATTHEW   AND    MARK'S    GOSPELS.      3    Vols. 

Fourth  Edition. 
ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL  AND  THREE  EPISTLES.    2  Vols. 

Third  Edition. 
ST.  LUKE'S  GOSPEL,     i  Vol.     Third  Edition. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     /;/  the  Press. —  The  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  is  in  hand,  and  will  be  issued  at  an 
early  date. 

A  Chronicle  of  the  English  Benedictine  Monks,  from 
Renewing  of  their  Congregation  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary 
to  the  Death  of  James  II.  ;  being  the  Chronological  Notes 
of  Dom.  Bennett  Weldon,  O.S.B.,  a  Monk  of  Paris.  Edited 
from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  St.  Gregory's  Priory, 
Downside,  by  a  Monk  of  the  same  Congregation.  Demy 
4to.  Handsomely  printed.  Price  123.  6d. 

Benedictine  Calendar,  The.    From  the  Latin  by  Dom 

EGIDIOUS  RANBECK,  O.S.B.,  edited  by  JOHN  A.  MORRALL, 

O.S.B.,  Sub-Prior  of  Downside. 

This  remarkable  work  was  first  published  in  1677,  at  the 
cost  of  the  great  Bavarian  Monastery  in  Augsburg. 

The  Life  of  a  Benedictine  Saint  is  given  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  The  great  merit  of  the  work,  however,  consists  in  the 
beautiful  engravings  which  illustrate  the  lives. 

In  the  new  Edition  these  Engravings  have  been  most 
effectively  reproduced  by  the  Meisenbach  Process,  and  the 
accompanying  Lives,  which  will  be  adaptations  rather  than 
translations  of  the  originals. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  Twelve  Parts,  beautifully 
printed  by  the  Messrs.  Dalziel  on  fine  plate  paper. 

***  Part  I.,  containing  the  Month  of  January,  with  Thirty- 
One  illustrations,  price  35.  6d.,  post  free.  Ready. 

Part  II.,  February.     In  the  Press. 

Bernard,  St.  The  Works  of  St.  Bernard,  Abbott  of 
Clairvaux.  Translated  into  English  from  the  Edition  of 
DOM  JOANNES  MABILLON,  of  the  Benedictine  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur  (Paris,  1690),  and  Edited  by  SAMUEL  J. 
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EALES,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Stalisfield.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  con- 
taining the  Letters  of  St.  Bernard.  Demy  8vo.  125.  each. 
Vol.  HI.  in  the  Press. 

Beardsley,  B.  E.-  The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel 
Seabury,  D.D.,  First  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  of  the 
American  Church.  By  E.  BEARDSLEY,  D.D.,  President 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  American  Church.  Crown 
8vo,  55. 

"  He  has  told  in  a  calm  and  simple  style,  with  much  dignity  and  restraint  of 
panegyric,  the  story  of  a  great  and  good  man  whose  deeds  live  after  him  to  remote 
regenerations." — The  Literary  World. 

"  He  was  a  man  who  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  to  whom  the  Church  must 
always  look  up  with  admiration  and  reverent  thankfulness,  and  be  grateful  also  to 
Dr.  Beardsley  for  this  tribute  to  his  memory." — The  Guardian. 

Benedict,    St. — A    Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Mission 

of  St.  Benedict.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  complete 
List  of  the  Benedictine  Churches  and  Monasteries  in 
England,  with  the  date  of  their  foundation.  By  a  Monk  of 
St.  Gregory's  Priory,  Downside.  Third  Thousand,  is. 

Biographies. — Price  2d.  each  ;  123.  per  100. 

THE  REAL  MARTIN  LUTHER.    Twenty-fifth  Thousand. 

LUTHER'S  REAL  TEACHING  ON  CONFESSION,  BAPTISM 
AND  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE  ALTAR.  With 
his  Preface.  Fifth  Thousand. 

THOMAS  CRANMER,  an  English  Reformer  and  some- 
time Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

THOMAS  CRANMER,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an 
English  Reformer.  Fifth  Thousand. 

THE  TRUE  JOHN  WYCLIFFE.    Second  Thousand. 

THOMAS  CROMWELL  AND  HIS  OFFICER. 
These  biographies  are  very  useful  for  Missions. 

Bowden,  C. — Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia  and 
her  Companions.  Edited  by  FR.  CHARLES  BOWDEN,  of 
the  London  Oratory.  Limp  cloth,  is.  ;  wrapper,  6d. 

Burke,    S.    H. — Historical    Portraits  of    the    Tudor 

Dynasty,  and  the  Reformation  Period.  By  S.  HUBERT 
BURKE.  Complete  in  4  vols.  Demy  8vo.  125.  each. 
"  Time  unveils  all  Truth." 

Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago,  being  an  Account  of  a 

Visit  to  Ireland  by  H.M.  King  George  IV.  in  the  year 
1821.  By  S.  HUBERT  BURKE.  Price  is. 
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Under  this  title  is  now  issuing  a  Series  of  Standard  Works, 
consisting  of  Foreign  Translations,  Original  Works  and  Re- 
prints, printed  in  the  best  style  of  the  typographic  art,  bound  in 
cloth,  in  demy  8vo,  of  from  450  to  500  pages,  and  issued  at  short 
intervals,  price  12s.  each  Volume,  net  ;  post  free  to  any  part  of 
the  world ;  or  twelve  Vols.  may  be  selected  for  ,£5  5s. 

The  Great  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Cornelius 

d   Lapide.     Translated   and   Edited   by   the    Rev.   T.    W. 

MOSSMAN,  D.D.  (B.A.,  Oxon),  assisted  by  various  Scholars. 

SS.    MATTHEW    AND    MARK'S    GOSPELS.      3    Vols. 

Fourth  Edition. 
S.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL  AND  THREE  EPISTLES.    2  Vols. 

Third  Edition. 
S.  LUKE'S  GOSPEL,     i  Vol.     Third  Edition. 

"It  would  indeed  be  gilding  the  finest  gold  to  bestow  praise  on  the  great 
Commentary  of  a  Lapide.  It  is  a  work  of  unequalled — we  should  say  unapproached 
— value.  We  specially  entreat  the  clergy  not  to  neglect  obtaining  so  vast  a  treasure 
of  saintly  wisdom,  even  if,  in  so  doing,  they  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  many  volumes  far 
inferior  to  it  in  real  helpfulness." — John  Bull. 

"  Mr.  Mossman  has  done  his  part  as  an  able  and  sympathetic  scholar  might  be 
expected  to  do  it,  and  the  volume,  both  in  translation  and  execution,  is  worthy  of  its 
author."  — Sa tu rday  R eview. 

"  It  is  the  most  erudite,  the  richest,  and  altogether  the  completest  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  our  best  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Mofisman  for  having  given  us,  in  clear,  terse,  and  vigorous  English,  the  invaluable 
work  of  the  Prince  of  Scripture  Commentators." — Dublin  Review. 

"  Really  the  Editor  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  public  with  a  charming  book. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  a  Lapide  for  consultation  rather  than  to  be  read. 
But  in  the  compressed  form,  clear  and  easy  style,  and  excellent  type  in  which  it  now 
appears,  it  is  a  book  we  can  sit  down  to  and  enjoy." — The  Month. 

11  We  set  a  high  store  upon  this  Commentary.  There  is  about  it  a  clearness  of 
thought,  a  many-sided  method  of  looking  at  truth,  an  insight  into  the  deeper  meaning, 
and  a  fearless  devotion  which  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  all  that  he  writes.  The  great 
value  which  his  commentaries  have  for  Bible  students  is  in  the  fact  that  nowhere  else 
can  they  find  so  great  a  store  of  patristic  and  scholastic  ex-egesis."— Literary  World 
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Henry    VIII.    and  the    English    Monasteries.      An 

Attempt  to  illustrate  the  History  of  their  Suppression,  with 
an  Appendix,  and  Maps  showing  the  situation  of  the 
religious  houses  at  the  time  of  th.eir  dissolution.  By 
FRANCIS  AIDAN  GASQUET,  D.D.,  O.S.B.  2  Vols.  Fourth 
Edition. 

"  We  may  say  in  brief,  if  what  we  have  already  said  is  not  sufficient  to  show  it, 
that  a  very  important  chapter  of  English  history  is  here  treated  with  a  fulness, 
minuteness  and  lucidity  which  will  not  be  found  in  previous  accounts,  and  we  sincerely 
congratulate  Dr.  Gasquet  on  having  made  such  an  important  contribution  to  English 
historical  literature. " — A  thenceuin. 

"The  old  scandals,  universally  discredited  at  the  time,  and  believed  in  by  a  later 
generation,  only  through  prejudice  and  ignorance,  are  now  dispelled  for  ever.'' — 
Academy.  Signed,  JAMES  GAIRDNER. 

"  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history." — Saturday  Revieiv. 

"A  learned,  careful  ind  successful  vindication  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
monks.  ...  In  Mr.  Gasquet's  skilful  hands,  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
assumes  the  proportions  of  a  Greek  tragedy." — Guardian. 

Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty  and  the 
Reformation  Period.  By  S.  HUBERT  BURKE.  4  Vols. 
Second  Edition.  "  Time  unveils  all  Truth." 

"  I  have  read  the  work  with  great  interest,  and  I  subscribe  without  hesitation  to 
the  eulogy  passed  on  it  by  the  Daily  Chronicle,  as  making,  as  far  as  I  know,  a 
distinct  and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a  remarkable  period.'' — front  a 
Letter  by  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that,  in  his  estimate  of  character  and  events,  Mr. 
Burke  is  seldom  wrong.  .  .  .  We  heartily  wish  it  a  large  sale  and  an  extensive 
circulation." — The  Academy.  Signed,  NICHOLAS  POCOCK. 

"They  are  full-length  portraits,  often  so  life-like,  that  when  placed  beside  each 
other,  we  feel  no  difficulty  in  realizing  the  relations  which  Mr.  Burke  aims  at  estab- 
lishing between  them." — Annual  Register. 

"  The  author  writes  history  as  it  should  be  written.  The  men  and  women  that 
pass  before  us  in  these  portraits  are  no  hard  lifeless  outlines,  but  beings  of  flesh  and 
blood,  in  whom,  and  in  whose  fate  we  feel  a  keen  and  absorbing  interest.'' — Tablet. 

"  We  attach  great  importance  to  Mr.  Burke's  work,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
attempt  on  any  considerable  scale,  to  collect  and  arrange  in  a  living  picture,  the  men 
and  women  who  made  the  England  of  to-day.  .  .  .  This  effort,  seriously  and 
conscientiously  undertaken,  and  aided  by  a  graphic  and  attractive  style,  must  do 
immense  good." — Dublin  Revtevv. 

"  No  honest  student  of  a  most  memorable  period  can  afford  to  neglect  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Burke's  long  and  laborious  researches,  while  the  general  public  will  find  in  his 
pages  all  the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  all  the  charm  of  novelty  about  events  more 
than  three  centuries  old.  He  is  also  what  is  rare — an  historian  of  absolute  imparti- 
ality."— Life. 

Piconio  (Bernardine  a).  Exposition  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  A.  H.  PRICHARD,  B.A.,  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  3  Vols. 

"The  learning,  the  piety,  the  spiritual-mindedness  and  loving  charity  of  the 
author,  which  deservedly  earned  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  France,  are  everywhere 
conspicuous,  and  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  mode  in  which  he  presents  much  that  is 
suggestive,  hopeful  and  beautiful." — National  Church. 
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"  We  desire  to  recommend  this  book  to  all.  Of  course  to  the  priesthood  any 
commendation  of  it  is  unnecessary  :  but  among  the  laity  there  are  many  souls,  one  of 
who-;e  greatest  drawbacks  in  the  spiritual  life  is  unfamiliarity  with  the  Word  of  God. 
Let  them  read  the  Scriptures  daily,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  let  them  bear  along 
with  them  such  guides  as  Picpnio,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  will  illumine  their  minds 
and  inflame  their  hearts  with  a  freshness  and  vigour  of  Divine  life  altogether 
peculiar." — New  York  Catholic  World. 

The  Dark  Ages :  A  Series  of  Essays  illustrating  the  State  of 
Religion  and  Literature  in  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and 
Twelfth  Centuries.  By  the  late  Dr.  MAITLAND,  Keeper  of 
the  MSS.  at  Lambeth.  Fifth  Edition,  with  an  Introduction 
by  FREDERICK  STOKES,  M.A. 

"The  Essays  as  a  whole  are  delightful ;  although  they  are  full  of  learning,  no 
one  can  find  them  dull  or  heavy ;  they  abound  in  well-told  stories,  amusing 
quotations,  and  clever  sarcasm.  Whatever  the  previous  knowledge  of  a  reader  may 
be,  he  will  be  stirred  up  by  these  essays  to  learn  more  of  a  subject  they  treat  so 
pleasantly." — Saturday  Revieiv. 

"  No  task  could  be  more  worthy  of  a  scholar  and  divine  so  eminently  distin- 
guished as  the  author  of  this  volume,  than  a  vindication  of  institutions  which  had 
been  misrepresented  for  centuries,  and  a  defence  of  men  who  had  been  maligned  by 
those  to  whom  they  had  been  generous  benefactors.  We  have  read  this  work  both 
with  pleasure  and  profit." — Atheneeum. 

The  History  of  the  Popes,  from  the  Close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Drawn  from  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  and 
other  Original  Sources.  By  Dr.  L.  PASTOR,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck.  Translated  from 
the  German  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK  ANTROBUS,  of  the 
Oratory.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  shortly. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  great  historical  work  written  with  so  obvious 
an  anxiety  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  should  these  volumes  not 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  we  should  regard  the  event  as  little  short  of  a 
literary  calamity." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  important 
historical  studies  of  the  present  century." — Tablet. 

The  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege.  By  Sir  HENRY 
SPELMAN,  Kt.  Edited,  in  part  from  two  MSS.,  Revised 
and  Corrected.  With  a  Continuation,  large  Additions,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay.  By  Two  Priests  of  the  Church  of 
England.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections,  and  some 
Additional  Notes  by  Rev.  S.  J.  EALES,  D.C.L. 

"All  who  are  interested  in  Church  Endowments  and  property  should  get  this 
work,  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  mine  of  information  on  the  point  with  which  it 
deals." — Neivbery  House  Magazine. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Gospels.  In  4  Vols.  By 
JOHN  MALDONATUS,  S.J.  Translated  and  Edited  from 
the  original  Latin  by  GEORGE  J.  DAVIE,  M.A.,  Exeter 
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College,  Oxford,  one  of  the  Translators  of  the   Library  of 
the   Fathers.       Vols.  L  and  II.   (St.  Matthew's   Gospel). 

"  I  have  often  consulted  Maldonatus  in  the  original  with  advantage,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  it  in  English." — W.  £.'.  Gladstone. 

"  Maldonatus  is  as  yet  but  little  known  to  English  readers,  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
far  more  ability  than  a  Lapide,  and  is  by  far  more  original  in  his  remarks  and 
explanations." — Month. 

"  To  those  who  may  not  with  facility  be  able  to  read  the  Latin,  this  English 
version  will  be  a  great  boon.  The  Commentary  is  certainly  one  with  which  a  Biblical 
student  should  make  himself  acquainted." — Guardian. 

The  Complete  Works  of  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux.  Translated  into  English  from  the  edition  of 
DOM  JOANNES  MABILLON,  of  the  Benedictine  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur  (Paris,  1690),  and  Edited  by  SAMUEL  J. 
EALES,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Stalisfield.  Vols.  I.  and  II., 
containing  the  Letter  of  St.  Bernard.  Volume  HI.  in  the 
Press. 

"  In  his  writings  great  natural  powers  shine  forth  resplendently,  an  intellect  more 
than  that  of  the  subtle  Abelard,  an  eloquence  that  was  irresistible,  an  imagination 
like  a  poet,  and  a  simplicity  that  wins  the  admiration  of  all.  Priests  will  find  it  a 
most  valuable  book  for  spiritual  reading  and  sermons.  The  printing  and  binding  of 
the  work  are  superb." — Catholic  f-FiWrf  (New  York). 

"  We  wish  Dr.  Eales  and  his  publisher  all  success  in  what  may  be  called  a  noble 
undertaking." — Church  Quarterly  Kevieiv. 

'•  No  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  so  fruitful  of  moral  inspiration  as  St. 
Bernard,  no  character  is  more  beautiful,  and  no  man  in  any  age  whatever  so  faith- 
fully represented  all  that  was  best  in  the  impulses  of  his  time  or  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  upon  it.  ...  There  is  no  man  whose  letters  cover  so  many 
subjects  of  r.biding  interest,  or  whose  influence  was  so  widely  spread." — Athenteum. 

"  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  a  man  of  intellect  so  powerful,  and  character  so 
noble  and  self-denying,  should  have  had  to  wait  seven  centuries  for  his  works  to  be 
rendered  into  English.  .  .  .  The  letters  are  of  great  historic  interest,  and  many 
of  them  most  touching.  The  simple  earnestness  of  the  man,  and  his  utter  freedom 
from  ambition,  strike  us  on  almost  every  page." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  We  congratulate  both  the  publisher  and  the  editor  upon  the  issue  of  the.->e 
volumes,  which  we  predict  will  be  warmly  appreciated  by  English  readers,  and  which 
we  can  thoroughly  recommend." — Literary  Churchman. 

"The  task  which  Mr.  Eales  has  undertaken  of  bringing  out  an  English  edition 
of  Bernard's  works  is  one  that  is  deserving  of  every  praise,  and  we  hope  that  it  may 
be  carried  to  completion  by  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  volumes  without  undue 
delay." — Literary  World. 

"  English  readers  of  every  class  and  creed  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Eales 
for  the  great  and  useful  work  which  he  has  undertaken.  It  is  strange  that  now  for 
the  first  time  has  such  a  task  been  even,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  approached. 
In  this,  the  earliest  complete  English  edition  of  Bernard's  works,  a  reparation,  tardy 
indeed,  but  ample,  is  about  to  be  made  for  the  neglect  or  indifference  of  so  many- 
bygone  generations  of  the  English-sp  aking  race.  .  .  .  We  have,  indeed,  much 
to  be  grateful  for  to  the  first  English  translator  of  St.  Bernard's  works." — The  Month. 

Edward  VI.  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Its 

Origin  Illustrated  by  Hitherto  Unpublished  Documents. 
With  Four  Facsimile  Pages  of  the  M.S.  By  FRANCIS 
AIDAN  GASQUET,  O.S.B.,  (Author  of  "Henry  VIII.  and 
the  English  Monasteries?'}  and  EDMUND  BISHOP. 
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"  A  more  accurate  history  of  the  changes  of  religion  and  the  motives  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  than  has  ever  before  appeared  ;  and  as  regards 
th«  antecedents  and  the  compilation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  this  volume  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  its  history  that  has  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Card  well." — Athenceum. 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  method  in  which  the 
author  has  conducted  his  whole  inquiry.  It  ought  to  have  a  large  circulation,  for  it 
contains  by  far  the  best  account  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  changes  introduced  in 
Edward  VI. 's  reign." — Guardian. 

"This  book  will  occupy  a  place  of  special  importance  in  the  library  of  every 
liturgical  student." — Saturday  Review. 

"  We  may  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  appendices 
are  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  early  history  of  the  Prayer  Book  that  have 
yet  appeared." — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
study  of  the  Reformation  in  England  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day." — Academy. 

"The  book  deserves  great  praise  for  its  learning  and  fairness." — Spectator. 

"  We  gladly  acknowledge  pur  gratitude  to  its  authors,  and  willingly  bespeak  for 
their  labours  the  earnest  attention  of  every  priest  and  layman." — Church  Times. 

"  The  publication  of  this  book  has  done  more  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
the  first  Prayer  Book  than  any  writer  since  Proctor." — English  Churchman. 

"A  volume  cf  hardly  less  than  national  importance,  and  most  opportune  at  this 
moment  for  the  sake  of  all  interested  in  the  Lincoln  judgment." — The  Month. 

The  Hierurgia ;  or  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
With  Notes  and  Dissertations  elucidating  its  Doctrines  and 
Ceremonies.  By  Dr.  DANIEL  ROCK.  2  Vols.  A  New  and 
thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  with  many  new  Illustrations. 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  W.  H.  JAMES  WEALE. 

The  Relations  of  the  Church  to  Society  :  A  Series  of 
Essays  by  EDMUND  J.  O'REILLY,  S.J.  Edited,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Notice,  by  the  Rev.  MATTHEW  RUSSELL. 

The  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  as  seen  in  St.  Osmund's  Rite 
for  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  ROCK.  A 
new  and  Revised  Edition.  By  the  Benedictines  of  Down- 
side. 4  Vols.  Preparing. 


Change  in  Faith  or  Development.  A  Critical  Exposi- 
tion of  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins.  Quod  ubique  quod  semper 
quod  ab  omnibus.  Addressed  to  Anglicans.  By  C.  TOND1NI 
DE  QUARENGHI,  Barnabite.  Svo.  is. 

Church  Congress  Reports.  Swansea,  Leicester,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth.  Each  IDS.  6d. 

Church  Congress — Complete  Set  of  Church  Congress 
Reports.  22  Vols.  in  Half-Calf  Antique.  Red  edges. 
Price  ,£24  net. 
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This  would  make  a  handsome  present  to  a  Home  or  Colonial 
Library. 

Gentlemen  having  incomplete  sets  of  the  Church  Congress 
Reports,  and  being  desirous  of  completing  them,  should  apply  to 
Mr.  Hodges,  who  has  several  of  the  Volumes  that  are  out  of 
print.  Sets  can  be  uniformly  bound  in  any  style  at  moderate 
charges.  Back  Vols.  purchased  or  exchanged  for  others. 

Church  and  Cottage  Tracts.  A  Series  of  Leaflets  for 
General  Distribution,  Nos.  I  to  48.  A  Specimen  Packet, 
is.,  post  free. 

Come  to  the  "Woods,  and  other  Poems.  By  G.  J. 
CORNISH,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter.  Cheaper  Edition, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  is.  6d. 

Conscience,  H. — The  Popular  Tales  of  Henry  Con- 
science (the  Walter  Scott  of  Flanders).  Translated  from 
the  Flemish.  To  be  issued  in  Volumes.  In  Wrapper, 
is.  each. 

Vol.  I.  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  BEING  RICH. 

Vol.  II.  THE  IRON  TOMB. 

Vol.  III.  FISHERMAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

Vol.  IV.  WOODEN  CLARA  AND  RICKETICKETACK. 

Vol.  V.  THE  LOST  GLOVE. 

Vol.  VI.  THE  PALE  YOUNG  MAIDEN. 

Vol.  VII.  LUDOVIC  AND  GERTRUDE. 

Vol.  VIII.  THE  YOUNG  DOCTOR. 

Vol.  IX.  THE  BLUE  HOUSE. 

Vol.  X.  THE  FATAL  DUEL,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

"  In  simplicity  and  purity  of  tone,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  :  and  like  all 
that  Conscience  wrote,  there  is  nothing  that  ordinary  people  cannot  understand. 
Should  have  a  place  in  every  parish  library." — Church  Times. 

Copinger,  A.  E.—A  Short  and  Easy  Catechism  on 
the  Creed.  For  the  Young.  Price  4d. 

Greedy.— Mr.  Daniel  Greedy,  MJ?.  An  Extravaganza. 
Price  6d.  Post  free. 

Central  London  :  Ten  Years'  Experience  of  Church  Mission 
Work  by  EMILE  ISHERWOOD,  with  a  Preface  by  the  REV. 
R.  ISHERWOOD,  Senior  Curate  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 
Price  6d. 
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Devotional  Readings. — Being  selected  passages  from  the 
Rev.  H.  E.  Manning's  Anglican  Sermons.  Second 
1  hon sand.  Limp  cloth,  is.  ;  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  is.  6d. 

Divine  Counsels  ;  or,  the  Young  Christian's  Guide  to 
Wisdom.  Translated  from  ARVISENET,  by  Rev.  W.  B. 
CAPARN,  M.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  JOHN  SHARP,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Horbury.  Cloth,  is. 

"  A  welcome  addition  to  devotional  literature  ;  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
young  persons  of  an  age  to  be  preparing  for  Confirmation  and  First  Communion. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  suggestive  of  the  Itnitatio  Christi,  and  the  teaching  it 
contains  is  thoroughly  plain  and  practical,  while  full  of  religious  earnestness  and 
devotion." — Church  Times. 

Drexelius,  J. — The  Heliotrppium ;  or,  Conformity  of 
the  Human  Will  to  the  Divine.  By  JEREMY  DREXELIUS. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
late  Bishop  FORBES.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  55.  net. 

"A  rational  and  simple-minded  piety  runs  through  the  whole  work,  which  forms 
excellent  material  for  devotional  reading,  especially  for  men." — Guardian. 

"An  excellent  book,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  more  used  than  it  is." — Literary 
Churchman. 

Edward  VI.  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Its 

origin  illustrated  by  hitherto  unpublished  documents.  By 
FRANCIS  AIDEN  GASQUET,  O.S.B.  (author  of"  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  English  Monasteries"),  and  EDMUND  BISHOP. 
Demy  8vo.  125.  Third  Thousand. 

Evans,  A.  B.— Reflections  Delivered  at  the  Mid-Day 
Celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary- 
le-Strand.  By  A.  B.  EVANS,  D.D.,  Rector.  Crown  Svo. 
Third  Edition  in  the  Press. 

"  Let  a  man,  before  preparing  his  own  sermon,  sit  down  and  read  through 
carefully  and  slowly  one  of  these  'Reflections,'  and  he  will  certainly  derive  a  lesson  in 
method,  and  instruction  how  to  reflect,  from  a  true  master  of  the  science,  which  he 
could  not  easily  learn  elsewhere." — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

Gasquet,  P.  A.— Henry  VIII.  and  the  English 
Monasteries.  An  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  History  of  their 
Suppression,  with  an  Appendix,  and  Maps  showing  the  situ- 
ation of  the  religious  houses  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution. 
By  FRANCIS  AIDAN  GASQUET,  O.S.B.  2  Vols.  Demy  Svo. 
I2s.  each.  Fourth  Edition. 

Good  Friday —How  shall  I  keep  it  ?  With  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion.  55.  per  100. 
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Hancock,  T.— Christ  and  the  People.      Sermons  on 

the  Obligations  of  the  Church  to  the  State  and  to  the  People. 
By  THOMAS  HANCOCK,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  St.  Nicholas  Cole 
Abbey.  Second  edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  As  compared  with  the  general  run  of  pious,  feminine,  ha/y  sermons,  they  are 
as  a  breeze  on  the  hill-top  to  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  sick-room,  with  its  faint  smell 
of  medicines  and  perfumes." — Church  Times. 

Headlam,  S.  D. — Priestcraft  and  Progress.  Lectures 
and  Sermons,  by  STEWART  D.  HEADLAM,  B.A.  Fourth 
thousand,  is. 

Headlam,  S.  D.— The  Service  of  Humanity,  and  other 
Sermons.  Price  2s.  6d. 

"  Almost  every  page  contains  suggestive  hints  which  all  will  do  well  to  ponder, 
especially  those  brought  into  contact  with  secularism  and  infidelity.  — Ecclesiastical 
Gazette. 

"  Our  advice  to  the  clergy  and  laity  is  to  get  this  book,  read  it,  and  preach  it,  and 
live  by  it." — Church  Times. 

Headlam,  S.  D.--The  Laws  of  Eternal  Life,  being 
Studies  in  the  Church  Catechism.  Price  2s. 

Headlam,  S.  D.— Lessons  from  the  Cross,  being 
Addresses  given  on  Good  Friday,  is.  6d. 

Headlam,  S.  D.— The  Theory  of  Theatrical  Dancing. 
Edited  from  CARLO  BLASIS,  with  the  Original  Plates.  8vo. 
Cloth.  35.  6d. 

Headlam,  S.  D.— The  Function  of  the  Stage :  A 
Lecture.  Sewed.  6d. 


HEROES     OF     THE     CROSS. 

Under  this  title  is  now  publishing  a  series  of  biographies  of 
eminent  Christians,  who  have  lived  in  all  ages  of  the  Christia 
Church.      The   lives   will   aim    to    be    historical    rather    than 
devotional,  and  controversy  will  be  avoided.     Each  biography 
will  be  complete  in  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great.     By  the  Right  Rev.  ABBOT  SNOW, 
O.S.B.     (Ready}. 

Christopher  Columbus.    His  Life,  Labours  and  Discoveries. 
By  MARIANO  MONTEIRO.    (Ready] 
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Hugh  of  Avalon,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  By  Rev.  GEORGE 
G.  PERRY,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Waddington  and  Canon  of 
Lincoln.  In  the  Press. 

St.  Stephen  Harding.  Founder  of  the  Cistercian  Order. 
Reprinted  from  "  Newman's  Lives  of  the  Saints."  /;/  the 
Press. 

The  Most  Rev.  Robert  Grey,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town  and  Metropolitan,  by  S.  J.  EALES,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of 
Stalisfield.  In  the  Press. 


Holy  Communion,  the  Service  for  the  Celebration  of, 

Commonly  called  the  Canon.  According  to  the  use  of  the 
Famous  and  Illustrious  Church  of  Sarum  in  England, 
being  the  only  office  authorised  for  use  at  the  Celebration 
of  the  Most  Holy.  Price  6d. 

Holy  Men  of  Old.  Being  Short  Lives  of  the  Saints,  with 
Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  by  R.  W.  LOWDER. 
To  be  issued  in  twelve  monthly  parts  at  is.  each,  October, 
November  and  December  ready.  Each  part  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  contains  one  Month  of  the  Calendar.  Admirably 
adapted  for  reading  at  Family  Prayer. 

Hours  of  the  Passion,  Including  in  fall  the  Daily 
Office  for  Morning  and  Night,  chiefly  after  the  Ancient 
English  Use  of  Salisbury,  with  other  Devotional  Forms, 
for  private  and  household  use.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  a 
Priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  Second  and  Revised 
Edition.  Cloth.  Red  edges.  2s.  6d. 

Ignatius. — Father  Ignatius  in  America.  BY  FATHER 
MICHAEL,  O.S.B.  Crown  8vo,  with  frontispiece.  Price 
6s.  In  the  press. 

In  the  Light  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  By  I  NNOMATUS. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"  This  book  is  undeniably  clever,  full  of  close  and  subtle  reasoning,  lighted  up 
with  keen  epigrammatic  wit." — Literary  World. 

Jones.— Dishonest  Criticism.  Being  a  Chapter  of 
Theology  on  Equivocation,  and  Doing  Evil  for  a  good 
cause.  An  answer  to  Dr.  RICHARD  F.  LITTLEDALE.  By 
JAMES  JONES,  S.J.,  Professor  to  Moral  Theology  in  St. 
Beuno's  College.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

"  Nothing  like  it  has  appeared  since  Newman's  reply  to  Kingsley." — John  Bull- 
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Justorium  Semita  (The  Path  of  the  Just),  being  the 
Lives' of  the  Saints  commemorated  in  the  Calendar  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which 
has  been  many  years  out  of  print.  In  the  Press. 

Lights  and  Shadows.— Stories  of  Every-day  Life. 
One  vol.,  containing  Thirteen  Stories.  Cloth.  2s.  6d,  or 
in  3  parts,  6d.  each. 

Maitland,  S.  R.— The  Dark  Ages  :  A  Series  of  Essays 
illustrating  the  State  of  Religion  and  Literature  in  the 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Centuries.  By  the 
late  DR.  MAITLAND,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  an  introduction  by  FREDERICK  STOKES 
M.A.  Demy  8vo.  125. 

Mermillod,  Cardinal. — Lectures  to  Ladies  on  the 
Supernatural  Life.  By  Cardinal  MERMILLOD,  Bishop  of 
Lausanne  and  Geneva.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
the  Author's  sanction,  by  a  Lady.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

"  These  addresses  are  fine  specimens  of  compilation  which  seem  to  stand  mid- 
way between  that  of  a  meditation  and  a  sermon.  The  spiritual  teaching  is  most 
direct  and  excellent." — Literary  Churchman, 

Maldonatus,  J.— A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Gospels. 
In  4  vols.  By  JOHN  MALDONATUS,  S  J.  Translated  and 
Edited  from  the  original  Latin  by  GEORGE  J.  DAVIE,  M.A., 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  one  of  the  Translators  of  the  Library 
of  the  Fathers.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (St.  Matthews  Gospel.}. 
Demy  8vo.  125.  each. 

Manuals  for  the  People.    Nos.  1  to  21.    A  Specimen 

Set.     is.  9d. 

Montifeore,  A.— Life  of  Christopher  Columbus.    B 
Miss  MONTIFEORE.     Crown  8vo.     In  the  Press. 

Mossman,  T.  W.— Mr.  Gray  and  His  Neighbours. 
By  T.  W.  MOSSMAN,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  95. 

"  Mr.  Gunter,  the  very  unspintual  Rector,  who  cares  less  for  principle  than  for 
preferment,  and  who  makes  his  Laodicean  principles  pay,  is  a  clever  caricature.'  — 
Standard. 

"The  entire  absence  of  goodliness  or  sentimentality  in  the  way  the  matter  is 
handled,  and  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Gray  and  his  daughter  are  depicted  as  dealing 
with  it,  deserve  warm  praise." — Academy. 

"  Bishop  Slubblegrass  is  equal  to  Bishop  Proudie  himself,  which  is  sa;  ing  not  a 
ittle. " — Nonconformist, 
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"  Alice  Gray  is  a  finely-drawn  character  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  sincere  Christian 
and  t  ic  heroism  of  a  Grace  Darling.  The  style  of  composition  is  that  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar." — Stamford  Mercury. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Latin  Latter,  A.  (with  an  English  Translation)  to  his 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
Primate  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  THOMAS  W.  MOSSMAN, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Torrington,  Lincolnshire,  is. 

The  Relations  which  at  present  Exist  between 
Church  and  State  in  England.  A  letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  8vo.  Price  is. 

New  Musical  "Works.  By  HENRY  F.  HEMY.  Author  of 
"  Hemy's  Pianoforte  Tutor." 

The  Children's  Musical  Longfellow,  Containing  about 
400  Songs.  The  Words  from  Longfellow.  To  be  published 
in  Shilling  Parts,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  every- 
where. Part  I.,  containing  25  Songs.  Price  is. 

The  Westminster  Hymnal  for  Congregational  Use. 
Part  I.  containing  52  Hymns  for  Advent  and  Christmas. 
Price  is. 

Notes  on  Ingersoll.  By  the  Rev.  L.  A.  LAMBERT,  of 
Waterloo,  New  York.  Revised  and  Reprinted  from  the 
ijoth  Thousand.  American  Edition,  price  is.  6d. 

"  By  far  the  ablest  antagonist  infidelity  has  met  with.  Every  possible 
objection  brought  by  Ingersoll  against  Christianity  is  completely  crushed  by 
Lambert. " — Guardian. 

"  We  hail  with  gladness  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  and  heartily  wish  it  the 
extensive  circulation  in  England  it  has  had  in  America." — Rock. 

Our  Vicar's  Stories.  In  Six  Numbers,  6d.  Each. 
Illustrated.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  C.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  M.A. 
Also  the  First  and  Second  Series.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
And  the  Six  Numbers  in  I  Volume,  Cloth,  gilt,  2b.  6d. 

No.  i. — RHODA  ST.  BARB. 

No.  2. — TRUE  AS  STEEL. 

No.  3. — SUNFLOWER  COURT  :  A  Christmas  Story. 

No.  4. — THE  PEARL  MERCHANTS. 

No.  5. — IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

No.  6. — JEM,  A  REAL  REFORMER. 

"  Well  adapted  for  lending  libraries  and  school  prizes,  and  very  like  our  old 
favourite  '  The  Curate's  Budget.'  " — Church  Bells. 
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Peacock,  B.— Narcissa  Brendon,  A  Romance.  By 
EDWARD  PEACOCK,  F.S.A.,  etc.  2vols.  Crown  8vo.  125. 

Pathway,  The.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Instruction 
and  Devotion  in  the  Elements  of  Christian  Religion. 
Demy  i8mo.  Limp  Cloth,  is.  Cloth  Boards,  is.  6d. 
Limp  Persian,  2s.  6d. 

"  It  is  truly  a  pathway  to  the  practice  of  devotion  on  the  lines  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  should  like  to  s  e  in  the  hands 
of  every  boy  and  every  girl  in  the  kingdom." — Church  Times. 

Perry,  G.— Life  of  Hugh  of  Avelon,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
A  new  and  revised  edition  by  GEORGE  PERRY,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Lincoln.  Crown  8vo.  In  the  Press. 

Piconio  (Bernardino  a).  Exposition  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  Translated  and  Edited  by  A.  H.  PRICHARD, 
B.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  3  Vols.,  Demy  8vo.,  I2s. 
each. 

Public  Health.— A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Bights 
and  the  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  London. 
By  W.  ADDINGTON  WILLIS,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Price  is. 

Rock,  D. — The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  as  seen  in 
St.  Osmund's  site  for  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury.  By  the 
late  Rev.  DR.  D.  ROCK.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By 
the  Benedictines  of  Downside.  4  Vols.  Preparing. 

Rock,  D. —  The  Hierurgia ;  or,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 

the  Mass.  With  Notes  and  Dissertations  elucidating  its 
doctrines  and  ceremonies.  By  the  late  Dr.  DANIEL  ROCK. 
A  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  with  many  new 
Illustrations.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  W.  H.  JAMES 
WEALE.  Demy  8vo,  i2s. 

A  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  250  copies,  will  be 
printed  on  fine  laid  paper,  with  red  rubric  lines,  price  £2  ios., 
to  secure  copies  of  which,  immediate  application  is  necessary. 

Spelman,  H. — The  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege. 
By  Sir  HENRY  SPELMAN,  Kt.  Edited  in  part  from  two 
MSS.,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a  Continuation,  large 
Additions,  and  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  two  Priests  of 
the  Church  of  England.  New  Editions,  with  Corrections, 
and  some  Additional  Notes  by  Dr.  EALES,  Demy  8vo.  123. 
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Snow,  T.  B.— St.  Gregory  the  Great,  His  Work,  and 

his  Spirit.  By  the  Right  Rev.  ABBOT  SNOW,  O.S.B. 
Crown  8vo.  Wrapper  2s.  6d,  cloth  extra,  top  edge  gilt, 
35.  6d. 

Sacristy,  The,  A  Review  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  and 
Literature.  Two  vols.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  top 
edge  gilt,  125.  6d.  each  ;  or  One  Guinea  the  Two  Vols.  on 
direct  application  to  the  publisher.  Only  a  few  copies 
remain. 

"  Such  a  contribution  to  the  folk  lore  of  Europe  cannot  but  be  welcomed  by  all 
antiquarians.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  experienced  greater  pleasure, 
or  learned  more  from  the  perusal  of  any  book.  As  in  matter  it  is  excellent,  so  in  its 
get-up  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  its  publisher." — Weekly  Register. 

Salvation — How  shall  I  gain  it  ?  By  LESLIE  MAXWELL. 
Price  4d. 

Staniforth,  T.  W.,  Carols,  Hymns  and  Noels  for 
Christmastide.  20  Selected  and  Edited.  By  THOMAS 
WORSLEY  STANIFORTH.  Price  is.  Already  the  book  has 
been  adopted  for  use  in  several  Churches. 

"  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  and  certain  to  become  popular." — Morning  Post. 

Thoughts  for  Those  that  Mourn.  Eleventh  Thousand. 
Cloth,  is.  Roan  and  Red  Edges,  2s.  6d. 

The  Treatise  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  on  Purgatory. 

Newly   translated,  with  an  introduction  on   Hell  and  the 
Future  State.     Price  2s. 

Thoughts  and  Suggestions  for  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
for  those  desirous  of  becoming  Sisters,  with  Heads  of  Men- 
tal Prayer  and  Consideration.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

"Winter,  A.— Problems  of  Life.  By  Alexander  Winter. 
Crown  8vo.  Limp  Cloth.  2s. 

Order  in  the  Physical  "World  and  its  First  Cause 
according  to  Modern  Science.  From  the  French  by  T.  J. 
SLEVIN.  One  Vol.  35.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Pope  Andrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Brakespeare), 
The  Only  English  Pope.  By  the  Right  Rev.  EDWARD 
Trollope,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  Suffragan  of  Lincoln. 
One  vol.  /;/  the  Press. 


JOHN    HODGES,  7,   A6AR   STREET,    CHARING   CROSS,   W.C. 


Under  this  title  is  now  issuing  a  Series  of  Standard  Works, 
consisting  of  Foreign  Translations,  Original  Works,  and  Reprints, 
printed  in  the  best  style  of  the  typographic  art,  bound  in  cloth,  in 
demy  8vo,  of  from  450  to  500  pages,  and  issued  at  short  intervals, 
price  12s.  each  Volume,  net  ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world; 
or  twelve  Vols.  may  be  selected  for  £5  5s. 

The  Great  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Cornelius  a 
Lapide.  Translated  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  MOSSMAN,  D.D. 
(B.A.  Oxon.),  assisted  by  various  scholars. 

SS.  MATTHEW  AND  MARK'S  GOSPELS.     3  Vols.     Fourth  Edition. 
S.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL  AND  THREE  EPISTLES.    2  Vols.    Third  Edition. 
S.  LUKE'S  GOSPEL.     1  Vol.     Third  Edition. 

"  It  would  indeed  be  gilding  the  finest  gold  to  bestow  praise  on  the  great  Commentary  of 
&  Lapide.  It  is  a  work  of  unequalled — we  should  5ay  unapproached — value.  We  specially 
entreat  the  clergy  not  to  neglect  obtaining  so  vast  a  treasure  of  saintly  wisdom,  even  if,  in  so 
doing,  they  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  manv  volumes  far  inferior  to  it  in  real  helpfulness." — 
John  Bull. 

"  Mr.  Mossman  has  done  his  part  as  an  able  and  sympathetic  scholar  might  be  expected 
to  do  it,  and  the  volume,  both  in  translation  and  execution,  is  worthy  of  its  author." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"  It  is  the  most  erudite,  the  richest,  and  altogether  the  completest  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Mossman  for 
having  given  us,  in  clear,  terse  and  vigorous  English,  the  invaluable  work  of  the  Prince  of 
Scripture  Commentators." — DTiblin  Review. 

"  Really  the  Editor  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  public  with  a  charming  book.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  &  Lapide  for  consultation  rather  than  to  be  read.  But  in  the 
compressed  form,  clear  and  easy  style,  and  excellent  type,  in  which  it  now  appears,  it  is  a 
book  we  can  sit  down  to  and  enjoy." — The  Month. 

"  We  set  a  high  store  upon  this  Commentary.  There  is  about  it  a  clearness  of  thought,  a 
many-sided  method  of  looking  at  truth,  an  insight  into  the  deeper  meaning,  and  a  fearless 
devotion  which  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  all  that  he  writes.  The  great  value  which  his 
Commentaries  have  for  Bible  students  is  in  the  fact  that  nowhere  else  can  they  find  so  great 
a  stoie  of  patristic  and  scholastic  exegesis." — Literary  World. 

Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries.    An  attempt 

to  illustrate  the  History  of  their  Suppression,  with  an  Appendix  and 
Maps  showing  the  situation  of  the  religious  houses  at  the  time  of  their 
dissolution.  BY  FRANCIS  AIDAN  GASQUET,  D.D.,  O.S.B..  2  Vols. 
Fourth  Edition. 

"  We  may  say  in  brief,  if  what  we  have  already  said  is  not  sufficient  to  show  it,  that  a  very 
important  chapter  of  English  history  is  here  treated  with  a  fulness,  minuteness  and  lucidity 
which  will  not  be  found  in  previous  accounts,  and  we  sincerely  congratulate  Dr.  Gasquet  on 
having  made  such  an  important  contribution  to  English  historical  literature."—  A  then&um. 

"  The  old   scandals,   universally  discredited   at  the   time,   and  believed   in  by  a   later 

feneration  only  through  prejudice  and  ignorance,  are  now  dispelled  for  ever." — Academy. 
igned,  JAMES  GAIRDNER. 

"  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history."— Saturday  Review. 

"A  learned,  careful  and  successful  vindication  of  the  personal  character  of  the  monks.  .  . 
In  Mr.  Gasquet's  skilful  hands  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  assumes  the  proportions  of 
a  Greek  tragedy." — Guardian. 
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Historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty  and  the  Reform- 
ation Period.  By  S.  HUBERT  BURKE.  4  Vols.  Second  Edition.  "  Time 
unveils  all  Truth." 

"  I  have  read  the  work  with  great  interest,  and  I  subscribe  without  hesitation  to  the  eulogy 
passed  on  it  by  the  Daily  Chronicle,  as  making  a  distinct  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  remarkable  period."— From  a  letter  by  Mr.  GLADSTONE. 

"  We  heartily  wish  it  a  large  sale  and  an  extensive  circulation." — The  Academy.  Signed, 
NICHOLAS  POCOCK. 

"  They  are  full-length  portraits,  often  so  life-like,  that  when  placed  beside  each  other,  we 
feel  no  difficulty  in  realizing  the  relations  which  Mr.  Burke  aims  at  establishing  between 
them." — A  nnual  Register. 

"We  attach  great  importance  to  Mr.  Burke]s  work,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  on 
any  considerable  scale  to  collect  and  arrange  in  a  living  picture  the  men  and  women  who 
made  the  England  of  to-day.  .  .  .  This  effort,  seriously  and  conscientiously  undertaken,  and 
aided  by  a  graphic  and  attractive  style,  must  do  immense  good." — Dublin  Review. 

''  No  honest  student  of  a  most  memorable  period  can  afford  to  neglect  the  aid  of  Mr.  Burke's 
long  and  laborious  researches,  while  the  general  public  will  find  in  his  pages  all  the  interest 
of  a  romance,  and  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  about  events  more  than  three  centuries  old.  He 
is  what  is  rare— an  historian  of  absolute  impartiality." — Life. 

Piconio  (Bernardine  a).  Exposition  on  St.  Panl's  Epistles.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  A.  H.  PRICHARD,  B.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
3  Vols. 

"  The  learning,  the  piety,  the  spiritual-mindedness  and  loving  charity  of  the  author,  which 
deservedly  earned  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  France,  are  everywhere  conspicuous,  and 
there  is  a  freshness  in  the  mode  in  which  he  presents  much  that  is  suggestive,  hopeful  and 
beautiful." — National  Church. 

"  We  desire  to  recommend  this  book  to  all.  Of  course  to  the  priesthood  any  commendation 
is  unnecessary  ;  but  among  the  laity  there  are  many  souls  one  of  whose  greatest  drawbacks 
in  the  spiritual  life  is  unfamiliarity  with  the  Word  of  God.  Let  them  read  the  Scriptures 
daily,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  let  them  bear  along  with  them  such  guides  as  Piconio,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  will  illumine  their  minds  and  inflame  their  hearts  with  a  freshness  and 
vigour  of  Divine  life  altogether  peculiar." — New  York  Catholic  World. 

The  Dark  Ages.  A  Series  of  Essays  illustrating  the  State  of  Keligion 
and  Literature  in  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries. 
By  the  late  Dr.  MAITLAND,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  FREDERICK  STOKES,  M.A. 

"  The  Essays  as  a  whole  are  delightful.  Although  they  are  full  of  learning,  no  one  can  find 
them  dull  or  heavy  ;  they  abound  in  well-told  stories,  amusing  quotations,  and  clever  sarcasm. 
Whatever  the  previous  knowledge  of  a  reader  may  be,  he  will  be  stirred  up  by  these  essays 
to  learn  more  of  a  subject  they  treat  so  pleasantly." — Saturday  Review. 

"  No  task  could  be  more  worthy  of  a  scholar  and  divine  so  eminently  distinguished  as  the 
author  of  this  volume,  than  a  vindication  of  institutions  which  had  been  misrepresented  for 
centuries,  and  a  defence  of  men  who  had  been  maligned  by  those  to  whom  they  had  been 
generous  benefactors.  We  have  read  this  work  both  with  pleasure  and  profit." — Athenccum. 

The  History  of  the  Popes,  from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Drawn  from  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  and  other  Original 
Sources.  •  By  Dr.  L.  PASTOR,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Innsbruck.  Translated  from  the  German  and  Edited  by  FREDERICK 
ANTROBUS,  of  the  London  Oratory.  Vols.  I.  to  IV. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  great  historical  work  written  with  so  obvious  an  anxiety 
to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  should  these  volumes  not  meet  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  we  should  regard  the  event  as  little  short  of  a  literary  calamity." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  historical  studies 
of  the  present  century." — Tablet. 

"  Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Father  Antrobus.  He  has  given  us  in  good  readable  English 
a  portion  of  Pastor's  History  of  the  Popes,  which  seems  destined  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
study  of  the  annals  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  All  who  have  followed  Dr.  Pastor  thus  far  in  his 
labours  will  join  in  the  hope  that  the  learned  author  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to  com- 
plete  the  work  which  he  has  so  ably  begun." — Dublin  Review* 


HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 

FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Drawn  from  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  and  other  Original 

Sources. 

By    DR.     L.     PASTOR, 

Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Innsbrnck. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  AND  EDITED  BY 

FREDERICK    ANTROBUS, 

Of  the  Oratory.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     Demy  8vo,  24/- 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  great  historical  work,  written  with  so 
obvious  an  anxiety  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  should  these 
volumes  not  meet  with  a  favorable  reception,  we  should  regard  the  event  as 
little  short  of  a  literary  calamity."  —  Daily  Chronicle, 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  important 
historical  studies  of  the  present  century."  —  Tablet. 


Vols.  Ill  and 

Of  this  important  historical  work  is  now  in 
the  press  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

(Forming  2  vols,  of  the  Catholic  Standard  Library), 


Intending   Subscribers  should  order  at  once  of  their 
Booksellers,  or  the  Publisher. 

JOHN    HODGES, 

AGAR    STREET,    CHARING    CROSS,    LONDON. 
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NEW     VOLUMES 

(SUBSCRIPTION     TERMS     ON     APPLICATION). 

THE  HIERURQIA;  or,  THE  HOLY  SACRIFICE 
of  the  MASS.  With  Notes  and  Dissertations  elucidating  its 
doctrines  and  ceremonies.  By  the  late  Dr.  ROCK.  A  New  and 
thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  with  new  Illustrations  and  Notes. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  J.  WEALE.  Two  Yols.  Demy  8vo.,  24s. 

A  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  250  copies,  printed  on  fine  laid 
paper,  with  red  rubric  lines,  price  £2  10s.,  to  secure  copies  of  which 
immediate  application  is  necessary. 


"  "We  cordially  welcome  this  excellently  printed  edition  of  Dr.  Rock's 
well-known  work.  The  name  of  Mr.  Weale  on  the  title  page  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  work  of  editing  has  been  carefully  and  conscientiously  performed. 
An  examination  of  the  vols.  now  issued  and  a  comparison  of  the  first 
edition  has  convinced  us,  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  mere  reprint,  there 
is  hardly  a  page  which  does  not  manifest  the  work  of  the  present 
Editor."—  Tablet. 


"The  editor's  work  has  been  done  admirably,  and  considerably 
enhances  the  practical  value  of  the  work.  The  Publisher  has  produced 
the  vols.  in  the  first  class  manner  which  characterises  his  valuable 
i  Catholic  Standard  Library,'  a  series  which  deserves  to  be  far  more 
Avidely  known  and  patronised  by  thinking  Catholics,  as  all  its  vols.  are 
not  only  of  extreme  interest  and  importance  in  themselves,  but  are  of  a 
character  which  by  the  limited  audience  they  address,  do  not  tempt  a 
publisher  to  issue  them.  Mr.  Hodges  has  shown,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  considerable  enterprise  in  undertaking  their  publication,  and 
we  trust  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  unappreciated." — Freeman's  Journal. 


To  be  followed  as  early  as  possible  by 

THE    CHURCH    OF    OUR    FATHERS,   AS  SEEN  IN 
ST.  OSMOND'S  RITE  FOR  THE  CATHEDRAL  OP  SALISBURY. 

By  the  late  Rev.   Dr.   ROCK.       A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
By  the  Benedictines  of  Downside. 

Thus  providing  a  library  of  reference  and  authority  for  Liturgiolists 
and  Students  for  all  time. 

JOHN  HODGES,  Agar  St.,  Charing  Cross,  London. 
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The  History  and  Pate  of  Sacrilege.  By  Sir  HENRY  SPELMAN,  Kt. 
Edited,  iu  part  from  two  MSS.  Revised  and  Corrected.  With  a  Con- 
tinuation, large  Additions,  and  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  two 
Priests  of  the  Church  of  England.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections. 
and  some  Additional  Notes  by  Rev.  S.  J.  BALES,  D.C.L. 

"  All  who  are  interested  in  Church  endowments  and  property  should  get  this  work,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  a  mine  of  information  on  the  point  with  which  it  deals." — Newbery  Hous 
Magazine. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Gospels.  In  4  Vols.  By  JOHN 
MALDONATHS,  S.J.  Translated  and  Edited  from  the  original  Latin  by 
GEORGE  J.  DAVIE,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  one  of  the  Trans- 
lators of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (St  MattJwrv's 
Gospel). 

"  I  have  often  consnlted  Maldonatus  in  the  original  with  advantage,  and  I  am  lad  to  see 
it  in  English."—^.  E.  Gladstone. 

'•Maldonatus  is  as  yet  but  little  known  to  English  readers,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  far  more 
ability  than  ii  Lapide,  and  is  far  more  original  in  his  remarks  and  explanations." — Month. 

"  To  those  who  may  not  with  facility  be  able  to  read  the  Latin,  this  English  version  will  be 
a  great  boon.  The  Commentary  is  certainly  one  with  which  a  Biblical  student  should  make 
himself  acquainted." — Guardian. 

The  Complete  Works  of  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 

Translated  into  English  from  the  edition  of  DOM  JOANNES  MABILLON. 
of  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  (1690),  and  Edited  by 
SAMUEL  J.  EALES,  D.C.L.,  some  time  Principal  of  St.  Boniface  College 
Warrninster.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  containing  the  Letters  of  St.  Bernard. 
Vol.  III.  in  the  Press. 

"  In  his  writings  great  natural  powers  shine  forth  resplendently,  an  intellect  more  than  that 
of  the  subtle  Abelard,  an  eloquence  that  was  irresistible,  an  imagination  like  a  poet,  and  a 
simplicity  that  wins  the  admiration  of  all.  Priests  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  book  for 
spiritual  reading  and  sermons.  The  printing  and  binding  of  the  work  are  superb." — Catholic 
World  (New  York). 

"We  wish  Dr.  Eales  and  his  publisher  all  success  in  what  may  be  called  a  noble  under- 
taking."—C  hurch  Quarterly  Revievj. 

"No  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  so  fruitful  of  moral  inspiration  as  St.  Bernard,  no  character 
is  more  beautiful,  and  no  man  in  any  age  whatever  so  faithfully  represented  all  that  was  best 
in  the  impulses  of  his  time,  or  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  it.  ...  There  is  no 
man  whose  letters  cover  so  many  subjects  of  abiding  interest,  or  whose  influence  was  so 
widely  spread." — Athemzum. 

"  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  a  man  of  intellect  so  powerful,  and  character  so  noble  and 
self-denying,  should  have  had  to  wait  seven  centuries  for  his  works  to  be  rendered  into 
English.  .  .  .  The  letters  are  of  great  historic  interest,  and  many  of  them  most  touching. 
The  simple  earnestness  of  the  man,  and  his  utter  freedom  from  ambition,  strike  us  on  almost 
every  page."— Notes  and  Queries. 

"We  congratulate  both  the  publisher  and  the  editor  upon  the  issue  of  these  volnmes,  which 
we  predict  will  be  warmly  appreciated  by  English  readers,  and  which  we  can  thoroughly 
recommend. " — L  iterary  Churchman. 

"The  task  which  Mr.  Eales  has  undertaken  of  bringing  out  an  English  edition  of  Bernard's 
works  is  one  that  is  deserving  of  every  praise,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  carried  to  completion 
by  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  volumes  without  undue  delay." — Literary  World. 

"  English  readers  of  every  class  and  creed  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Eales  for  the 
great  and  useful  work  which  he  has  undertaken.  It  is  strange  that  now  for  the  first  time  has 
such  a  task  been  even,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  approached.  ...  In  this  the  earliest  complete 
English  edition  of  Bernard's  works,  a  reparation,  tardy  indeed,  but  ample,  is  about  to  be  made 
for  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  so  many  bygone  generations  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
.  .  .  We  have,  indeed,  much  to  be  grateful  for  to  the  first  English  translator  of  St.  Bernard's 
works."—  Tht  Month. 
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Edward  VI.  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its  Origin 
Illustrated  by  hitherio  Unpublished  Documents.  With  Four  Fac- 
simile Pages  of  the  M.S.  By  FRANCIS  AIDAN  GTASQUET,  O.S.B.,  Author 
of  "Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries?  and  EDMUND  BISHOP. 

"  A  more  accurate  history  of  the  changes  of  religion  and  the  motives  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  than  has  ever  before  appeared  ;  and  as  regards  the  antecedents  and  the 
compilation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this  volume  is  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  its  history  that  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Card  well."— 
A  theiKPutn. 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  method  in  which  the  author  has 
conducted  his  whole  inquiry.  It  ought  to  have  a  large  circulation,  for  it  contains  by  far  the 
best  account  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  changes  introduced  in  Edward  VI. 's  reign."—  Guardian. 

"  This  book  will  occupy  a  place  of  special  importance  in  the  library  of  every  liturgical 
student." — Saturday  Review. 

"We  may  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  second,  third  and  fourth  appendices  are  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  early  history  of  the  Prayer  Book  that  have  yet  appeared." 
— Church  Quarterly  Review. 

"This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day." — Academy. 

"  The  book  deserves  great  praise  for  its  learning  and  fairness." — Spectator. 
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